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PREFACE 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  planning  program  for  the  preparation 
of  the  California  Desert  Plan  involves  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination and  the  review  of  plans  and  programs  of  other  agen- 
cies.  This  inventory  and  analysis  of  general  plans  of  local 
governments  within  the  CDCA  is  an  important  part  of  that  in- 
tergovernmental coordination.   The  two-fold  purpose  of  this 
study,  which  commenced  in  early  July,  1978,  was  (l)   to  re- 
view local  general  plans  as  they  pertain  to  the  evolving  Cal- 
ifornia Desert  Plan  and  (2)  to  encourage  local  planning  agen- 
cies to  participate  in  the  Desert  Program  planning  efforts. 

There  are  23  incorporated  cities  and  portions  of  8  counties 
within  the  39.00°  square  mile  California  Desert  Conservation 
Area.   Interviews  were  arranged  with  key  planning  personnel 
of  each  of  these  governmental  entities  to  discuss  local  plan- 
ning programs  and  to  consider  areas  where  plans  and  programs 
of  the  BLM  and  of  local  government  may  be  coordinated  on  a 
continuing  basis.   In  most  cases,  copies  of  general  plan  doc- 
uments were  obtained  during  the  interviews.   These  documents, 
which  have  been  reviewed  by  the  consultant  and  analyzed  in 
this  report,  will  become  a  part  of  the  BLM  library  in  River- 
side. 

The  interviews  revealed  important  information  about  local  con- 
cerns and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to  the  California  Desert. 
Results  of  the  interviews  are  included  in  the  commentaries  and 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  report. 
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I.   THAT  PORTION  0?  RIVERSIDE  COUNTY  WITHIN 
THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT  CONSERVATION  AREA 

Introduction 

The  easterly  two-thirds  of  Riverside  County's  7,310  square 
mile  area  lie  within  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area. 
There  are  eight  incorporated  cities  within  this  portion  of 
the  County.   The  cities  are  Blythe,  Coachella,  Desert  Hot 
Springs,  Indian  Wells,  Indio ,  Palm  Desert,  Palm  Springs,  and 
Rancho  Mirage.   This  section  of  the  report  is  a  broad  over- 
view of  the  local  plans  of  Riverside  County  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned cities  as  they  relate  to  the  CDCA. 

Riverside  County 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  of  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  December  13»  1965. 
and  was  referred  to  as  the  General  Plan  Showing  Land  Use-- 
1985.   It  was  based  upon  two  broad  categories  of  land  use: 
Urban  Areas  and  Open  Lands.   About  five  percent  of  the  land 
in  the  County  was  designated  for  future  urban  uses  (Predomin- 
antly Heavy  Urban,  Predominantly  Light  Urban,  and  Industrial 
Reserve) . The  remainder  was  indicated  for  open  space  uses 
(Agricultural  Reserve;  Open  Space  and  Other  Agricultural  Lands; 
Mountainous ;  and  Water  Problem  Lands  T~.      Within  the  text  of  the 
Element,  There  is  this  explanation  of  Land  Reserves  which  is 
relevant  to  planning  for  the  CDCA: 

All  Mountainous  and  Water  Problem  Lands  lying  East 
of  the  Coachella  Canal  and  the  Seventh  Range  Line 
East  and  in  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  are 
placed  in  the  Land  Reserve  until  such  time  as  appro- 
priate uses  are  found  for  them  or  the  deficiencies 
are  removed.   For  the  most  part,  these  are  Federal 
lands . 

Since  1965.  there  have  been  numerous  amendments  to  the  Land 
Use  Element,  including  several  area  plans.   The  area  plans 
which  fall  within  the  CDCA  are  the  Cove  Communities  General 
Plan  (adopted  December  19,  1972),  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  Gen- 
eral Plan  (adopted  July  17,  1973)  and  the  Coachella-Thermal- 
mdio  General  Plan  (amended  to  September  25,  1973).   Another 
area  plan,  a  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  CDCA,  is  the 
REMAP  General  Plan:   1990  which  is  expected  to  be  adopted  by 
the  end  of  1978.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  various 
area  plans  present  somewhat  dissimilar  future  land  use  cate- 
gories, and,  in  some  cases,  similar  categories  permit 
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dissimilar  residential  densities—particularly  in  the  open 
space,  or  non-urban,  categories.   For  example,  the  Pass  Plan 
allows  one  acre  per  d.u.  in  the  Agriculture  and  Recreation, 
Agriculture,  Very  Low  Density  Residential,  Natural  Resources 
categories,  while  the  Coachella-Thermal-Indio  Plan  indicates 
a  minimum  d.u.  site  of  z\   acres  in  the  Agricultural  Estate, 
Non-urban  category  and  of  20  acres  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
serve category.   The  Cove  Communities  Open  Space  and  Planned 
Development  category  indicates  3  or  less  d.u.'s  per  acre. 

A  recent  report-^-  prepared  by  the  Planning  Department  proposes 
certain  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Land  Use  Element  in  order 
to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  in  regard  to  the  inconsistent 
land  use  categories  and  to  lighten  the  task  of  making  zoning 
consistent  with  the  General  Plan.   As  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  report,  the  19&5  Land  Use  Element 

. . .was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  general  guide  for 
the  location  of  urban  development.   The  plan  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  consistency  determina- 
tions; categories  were  poorly  defined  in  terms  of 
today's  needs  and  are  without  density  guidelines.... 
Consequently,  densities  have  been  established  by 
tradition.   It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine 
zoning  consistency  with  the  General  Plan  as  required 
by  State  Law. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  is  that  a  permitted 
density  of  less  than  one  d.u.  per  20  gross  acres  be  added  to 
the  Mountainous  category,  a  maximum  density  of  one  d.u.  per 
2|r  acres  be  added  to  the  Oven   Space  and  Other  Agricultural 
Lands  category,  and  a  ten  acre  minimum  parcel  size  be  added 
to  the  Agricultural  Reserve  category.   In  regard  to  the  con- 
sistency of  zoning  with  the  General  Plan,  the  planning  staff 
indicates  that,  since  direct  relationships  between  County 
zoning  districts  and  land  use  designations  do  not  exist, 
zones  are  generally  shown  as  "provisionally"  consistent  with 
specific  categories.   At  present,  only  a  few  zone  classifica- 
tions are  truly  consistent  with  their  respective  land  use 
categories  of  the  General  Plan. 

Circulation  Element 

A  Master  Plan  of  Highways  (also  known  as  the  General  Plan  of 
Highways)  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  October 
22,  1962.   It  consists  of  a  map  without  a  text.   Overall,  an 


Memorandum  to  the  Riverside  County  Planning  Com- 
mission from  Patricia  Nemeth,  Planning  Director;  Subject: 
GPA  l33-773_L-^3,  an  Amendment  to  the  Text  of  the  Riverside 
County  General  Plan;  dated  July  12,  1978. 
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intimate  relationship  between  the  land  use  and.  circulation 
elements  does  not  exist.   Examples  of  relationship  problems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lower  Coachella  Valley  and  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  portions  of  the  plan  where  large  areas  of  lands 
designated  for  Agricultural  Reserve  are  overlaid  with  a  grid 
network  of  arterials  and  major  highways.   Also,  the  Bradshaw 
Trail,  which  extends  from  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  to  the  Sal- 
ton  Sea  through  open  space  lands  designated  as  Water  Problem 
Lands ,  is  indicated  as  an  arterial  with  a  110  foot  wide  right 
of  way. 

Housing  Element 

A  First  Phase  Housing  Element  was  adopted  on  September  29, 
1969.   Following  several  years  of  staff  effort,  a  much  more 
complete,  or  second  phase,  of  the  Housing  Element  was  adopted 
December  16,  1975-   Recognition  of  the  need  for  open  space 
preservation  is  suggested  in  Policy  12  which  states: 

...that  prior  to  implementation  of  any  housing 
program  developed  by  the  County  the  potential 
destruction  of  regional  recreation  sites  or  im- 
portant open  space  resources  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  program  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

These  two  elements  were  combined  into  one  document  which  was 
adopted  June  26,  1973-   The  map  and  text  are  based  upon  seven 
general  categories:   Urban  Areas ;  Rural  Areas ;  Agricultural 
Areas ;  Water  Bodies  and  Watercourse  Areas;  Mountain,  Desert, 
and  Conservation  Areas;  Military  Reservations;  and  County 
Regional  Parks.   Two  of  the  categories  are  of  special  impor- 
tance  to  the  CDC A  Planning  Program:   Rural  Areas  and  Mountain, 
Desert,  and  Conservation  Areas.  The  former  is  described  as 

...intended  to  be  used  for  low  density  residential 
use,  light  agriculture,  recreation,  and  other  com- 
patible open  space  uses.   Only  minimal  urban-type 
public  services  will  be  required  in  these  areas. 
Within  the  Rural  Areas,  non-contiguous  development 
that  is  premature  and  unnecessary  should  be  discour- 
aged. 

The  latter  category  is  defined  as 

...lands  which—because  of  limitations  such  as  steep 
slopes,  poor  soils,  lack  of  water,  lack  of  access, 
lack  of  utilities,  and  their  very  remoteness--are 
generally  not  suitable  for  urbanization  or  even  for 
agriculture.   The  mountainous  areas  are  often  heavily 


brushed  and  constitute  fire  hazards.   The  mountains 
are  important  in  relation  to  water  conservation, 
plant  and  animal  habitat,  conservation  of  mineral 
resources,  recreation,  and  even  conservation  of  air. 
The  desert  areas  are  fragile,  and  many  parts  have 
no  dependable  supply  of  water. 

A  strong  commitment  upon  the  part  of  public  agen- 
cies to  a  policy  of  not  prematurely  extending  or 
developing  public  services,  facilities,  utilities, 
and  other  capital  improvements  into  this  category 
of  open  space  lands  will  accomplish  much  to  pre- 
clude unwarranted  urbanization.   To  a  great  extent, 
the  mountain  and  desert  lands  are  in  some  form  of 
public  ownership.   However,  there  are  considerable 
private  land  holdings—many  of  which  are  landlocked, 
such  as  in  the  BLM  "checkerboard"  areas  East  of  the 
Coachella  Canal.   The  Plan  proposes  that  the  public 
land  holdings  be  held  as  open  space  and  not  be 
opened  to  development  unless  a  careful  study  indi- 
cates the  need  to  develop  certain  areas.   The  agen- 
cies controlling  these  open  space  lands  are  admin- 
istering them  under  multiple  use  management  prin- 
ciples which  provide  for  open  space  and  conserva- 
tion uses  such  as  grazing,  recreation,  resource 
conservation,  and  watershed.   Many  of  the  private 
inholdings  may  be  considered  for  acquisition  by  the 
involved  agency,  either  directly  or  by  land  exchange. 

The  Open  Space  Element  includes  22  policy  statements  of  which 
at  least  five  are  of  special  importance  to  the  Desert  Study. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.   The  open  space  characteristics  of  the  County, 
including  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  deserts, 
and  the  agricultural  lands,  should  be  controlled 
so  that  premature  and  indiscriminant  development 
will  not  occur. 

6.   Open  space  lands  which  have  the  potential  to 
provide  important  recreational  opportunities  should 
be  protected  carefully  and  managed  wisely. 

10.   Urban  development  adjacent  to  publicly-owned 
open  space  lands  should  be  developed  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  conflict  with  public  open  space  uses. 

15'   Open  space  areas  of  unique,  representative,  or 
fragile  ecologies  needed  for  education  or  scientific 
research  should  be  conserved. 

18.   The  preservation  and  utilization  of  lands  having 
essential  mineral  resources  should  be  encouraged. 


In  the  Conservation  Element  there  are  16  policies  listed  to 
carry  out  the  stated  goal  of  managing  "...the  development  and 
use  of  natural  resources  in  the  County  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  total  environment." 
Although  all  of  the  policies  relate  to  the  Desert  Study,  at 
least  seven  of  them  deserve  quotation  here: 

1.   The  utilization  of  natural  resources  including 
soil,  water,  vegetation,  air,  wildlife,  and  mineral 
resources  shall  be  carefully  controlled  and  managed. 

3.   Significant  mineral  deposit  sites  shall  he  pro- 
tected, and  imaginative  reuse  of  areas  where  miner- 
als have  been  removed  shall  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted. 

k.      The  management  principle  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  in  the  development  and  use  of  natur- 
al resources  shall  be  promoted  and  encouraged. 

9-   The  protection  and  preservation  of  wildlife  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  nature  shall  be 
encouraged. 

13-   To  the  maximum  possible  extent,  major  drainage 
courses  shall  remain  in  a  natural  condition  in  order 
to  preserve  wildlife,  vegetation,  and  scenic  values. 

Ik.      Areas  of  environmental  resource  significance, 
such  as  wildlife  habitat,  unique  vegetation,  and 
historic-archaeologic  values,  should  be  identified 
by  appropriate  agencies  and  measures  should  be  de- 
veloped to  limit  uses  to  those  compatible  with  the 
values  of  those  areas.   Pending  completion  of  these 
procedures,  responsible  local  and  regional  agencies 
should  seek  to  limit  the  use  of  such  areas. 

15«   The  "wilderness  experience"  should  be  regarded 
as  a  resource  to  be  managed,  protected,  and  enhanced. 
The  control  of  visitation  and  mode  of  transportation 
should  be  designed  to  conserve  this  resource. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  Conservation  Element  proposals 
stresses  the  need  for  sound  management  of  the  County's  natu- 
ral resources  by  pointing  out  that: 

One  need  not  look  far  to  see  the  result  of  poor  re- 
source management.   Scarred  hillsides,  eroded  fields, 
polluted  streams,  and  unbreathable  air  are  some  of 
the  distressing  tangible  results  of  environmental  deg- 
radation.  The  intangible  results  are  the  damaging 
psychological  effects  of  noise,  visual,  and  air 
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pollution.   All  improvements  and  enhancements  of  our 
environment  are  beneficial  to  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  County. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  September  23,  1975 . 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorized  the 
planning  staff  to  prepare  plans  and  programs  to  obtain  offi- 
cial designation  of  some  of  the  eligible  State  Scenic  High- 
ways in  the  County.   As  a  result,  three  sections  of  State 
Highways  in  Riverside  County  have  received  official  State 
Scenic  Highway  designation—two  of  which  are  in  the  CDCA. 
They  are;   State  Highway  7^   from  the  western  boundary  of 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  k^  . 7  miles  east  to  the 
junction  with  State  Highway  111  in  Palm  Desert  (October  18, 
1971)  and  State  Highway  62  from  its  junction  with  Interstate 
10,  8.8  miles  north  to  the  San  Bernardino  County  line  (Sept- 
ember 1^,  1972) . 

In  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  goals  and  policies, 
the  point  is  made  in  support  of  the  scenic  highways  program 
that; 

Mo  other  planning  program  is  aimed  at  the  specific 
objective  of  protecting  the  "view  from  the  road" . 
The  view  can  either  be  from  a  designated  stretch 
of  highway  or  from  a  road  leading  to  a  park  or 
other  recreation  site.   The  total  scenic  highway 
system. . .will  greatly  enhance  the  opportunities 
for  recreational  driving. 

In  regard  to  the  1^  policies  of  the  Element,  five  appear  to 
have  special  meaning  for  the  Desert  Study; 

2.   Scenic  highway  corridors  shall  be  designed  to 
maximize  the  compatible  multi-purpose  objectives  of 
open  space  and  urban  planning  such  as;   recreation- 
al driving  and  access  to  recreation  sites;  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  including  the  scenic 
values;  and  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

k.      The  Land  Use  Element  should  seek  to  enhance  ex- 
isting and  planned  scenic  routes  by  indicating  land 
uses  which  are  not  in  conflict  with  aesthetic  val- 
ues within  scenic  corridors. 

5.   Joint  efforts  among  federal,  state,  and  county 
agencies,  private  developers,  and  citizen  groups 
shall  be  encouraged  to  ensure  compatible  develop- 
ment within  scenic  corridors. 
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6.   Outstanding  scenic  vistas  and  visual  features 
shall  "be  preserved  and  protected  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  traveling  public;  vista  points  with  inter- 
pretive displays,  roadside  rests,  and  information 
kiosks  should  be  developed  along  designated  scenic 
highway  routes. 

11.   The  feasibility  of  incorporating  riding,  hik- 
ing, and  bicycle  trails  and  other  compatible  public 
recreation  facilities  within  the  scenic  corridors 
should  be  investigated. 

The  Element  proposes  several  new  scenic  highways  in  the  CDCA , 
two  of  which  are  Interstate  10  from  its  junction  with  State 
Highway  62  to  the  Colorado  River  and  State  Highway  95  from 
its  junction  with  Interstate  10  north  to  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Line. 

Noise  Element 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Noise  Element  on  October 
21,  1975-   Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Element,  a  back- 
ground report  entitled  Riverside  County  General  Plan  Noise 
Element  Research  and  Analysis  Report  was  prepared  by  the 
Planning  Department  and  published  in  January,  1 975 • 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Noise  Element  there  is  the 
following  statement: 

Riverside  County  is  mostly  a  residential,  recrea- 
tional, and  agricultural  region.   Some  of  its  as- 
sets are  represented  by  great  open  space,  magnif- 
icent scenery,  and  varied  residential  life  styles. 
The  attracxiveness  of  these  assets  to  residents  and 
visitors  could  be  affected  by  intrusive  noise. 

Among  the  15  policies  presented  in  the  Noise  Element,  these 
two  have  special  meaning  for  the  Desert  Study: 

1 .   The  concept  that  quietness  is  a  desirable  en- 
vironmental characteristic  shall  be  recognized,  and 
measures  to  control  man-made  noise  within  tolerable 
limits  should  be  developed. 

k:      The  use  and  location  of  off-road  and  other  noise- 
producing  recreational  vehicles  shall  be  carefully 
regulated  to  protect  residents  or  users  of  recrea- 
tional areas  from  excessive  and  unnecessary  noise. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the  Noise  Element  to 
the  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements  another  statement 
about  noise  in  recreational  areas  merits  attention: 
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Areas  of  open  space  and  recreation  should  provide 
for  the  psychological  needs  for  quiet  that  people 
require.   Although  some  outdoor  recreational  activ- 
ities involve  motorboats,  motorcycles,  and  other 
noise-producing  devices,  acceptable  noise  standards 
can  still  be  met  when  these  activities  are  held  to 
levels  which  do  not  impair  the  recreational  quality 
of  the  area,  or  are  limited  to  specific  locations 
within  the  recreational  area. 

Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 

In  early  197^.  Riverside  County  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
12  of  its  17  incorporated  cities  to  carry  out  a  cooperative 
Seismic  Safety  /  Safety  Element  program.   A  geologic  consult- 
ing firm  was  jointly  retained  to  assist  in  completing  the 
seismic,  geologic,  and  flood  hazards  portions  of  these  two 
elements.   Five  of  the  participating  cities  are  within  the 
CDCA  (Blythe,  Coachella,  Desert  Hot  Springs,  Indian  Wells, 
and  Indio) . 

The  combined  Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements  were  adopted 
by  the  Riverside  County  Planning  Commission  on  June  1^,  1978, 
and  are  expected  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be- 
fore the  end  of  1978.   The  Technical  Report  examines  natural 
hazards  within  Riverside  County  on  two  levels.   First,  the 
regional  aspects  of  seismic,  geologic,  and  flood  hazards  are 
examined  and  mapped  at  a  scale  of  1"  =  2  miles.   The  second 
level  examines  the  areal  extent  of  natural  hazards  on  a  more 
detailed  basis  and  is  mapped  at  a  scale  of  1"  =  2000  feet. 
The  Policy  Report,  as  adopted  by  the  Planning  Commission,  is 
directed  at  three  basic  groups  of  natural  hazards:   seismic- 
geologic,  flooding,  and  fire.   An  additional  section  is  de- 
voted to  a  program  to  assure  adequate  preparedness  and  re- 
sponse in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster. 

The  maps  showing  seismic  hazards  and  100-year  flood  plains 
indicate  that  the  western  half  of  the  County  is  much  more  ser- 
iously affected  by  these  natural  hazards  than  the  eastern  half. 
However,  the  Coachella  Valley  which  is  indicated  on  the  west- 
ern maps,  has  some  serious  problems  in  regard  to  seismic  and 
flood  hazards. 

In  regard  to  seismic  hazards  as  they  relate  to  the  CDCA,  Pol- 
icy 1  of  the  Seismic  and  Geologic  Hazards  Policy  Plan  is  worth 
quoting  here:   "Recognize  seismic  and  geologic  hazards  as  sig- 
nificant constraints  when  determining  suitable  land  uses  and 
densities  within  an  area."   An  example  of  a  hazardous  area  is 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  Zone  which  extends  in  a  northwest-south- 
east direction  through,  the  Coachella  Valley. 

In  regard  to  flood  hazards  within  the  CDCA.  in  Riverside  County, 
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The  Flood  Hazard  Policy  Plan  comments  on  the  Whitewater  River 
as  follows: 

The  Whitewater  River  originates  on  the  mountainous 
slopes  bordering  the  Coachella  Valley  and  flows  gen- 
erally southward  into  the  Salton  Sea.   It  receives 
sizeable  contributions  from  its  tributaries  during 
periods  of  heavy  runoff,  but  it  is  completely  dry 
throughout  most  of  the  year.   Like  most  desert  riv- 
ers, its  course  sometimes  meanders,  causing  the 
width  and  depth  to  vary. 

Runoff  following  precipitation  in  the  desert  moun- 
tains is  usually  quite  rapid  due  to  the  steep  slopes 
and  the  absence  of  large  stands  of  water-holding  veg- 
etation.  Therefore,  after  a  thundershower ,  dry 
streambeds  can  quickly  fill  with  water,  creating  the 
possibility  of  flash  floods. 

These  policies  should  be  of  value  to  planning  in  the  CDCA : 

1.   Recognize  hazards  posed  by  flooding  or  dam  inun- 
dation as  significant  constraints  when  determining 
suitable  land  uses  and  densities  within  an  area. 

k .      No  critical  or  essential  facility  should  be  per- 
mitted to  locate  within  the  boundaries  of  the  100- 
year  flood  plain  unless  no  alternative  sites  are 
available  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  although  miti- 
gation is  extremely  difficult,  all  hazards  will  be 
mitigated. 

5.   Encourage  the  preservation  of  flood  plains  in 
open  space  uses. 

The  Fire  Hazard  Policy  Plan  includes  comments  on  the  fire  haz- 
ards in  open  space  areas  and  points  to  the  fact  that  in  Riv- 
erside County  there  are  : 

...extensive  areas  of  open  space,  mostly  mountain 
ranges  and  desert.   These  areas  are  a  valuable  re- 
source; however,  rugged  topography,  dry  weather, 
and  large  areas  of  highly  flammable  brush  combine 
with  increasing  numbers  of  people  to  create  ex- 
treme fire  hazards  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
County. . . . 

Two  of  the  Fire  Hazard  Policies  deserve  attention  in  relation 
to  the  CDCA: 

5.   Recognize  susceptibility  to  wildland  fire  as  a 
significant  constraint  when  determining  suitable 


land  uses  and  densities  within  an  area. 

8.  Discourage  small  lot  development  in  areas  of  High 
or  Extreme  fire  hazard  where  there  is  no  adequate  and 
reliable  source  of  water  provided. 

Recreation  Element 

The  Recreation  Element  of  the  County  General  Plan  was  adopted 
on  June  21,  1965-   It  was  referred  to  as  The  Master  Plan  of 
Recreation,  and  the  text  emphasized  that  it  was  a  "Plan  of  Re- 
gional Recreation"  which  was  intended  to  show 

...only  sites  and  areas  of  regional  signif icance-- 
those  which  are  important  in  the  Southern  California 
scene.   Community  and  neighborhood  parks  and  play- 
grounds are  needed  to  supplement  these,  and  provi- 
sion for  them  should  be  made  on  district  and  commun- 
ity plans. 

Early  in  the  report,  there  is  this  reference  to  BLM  lands: 

Extensive  recreational  areas  occur  on  lands  in  the 
Public  Domain  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Land  Management.   These  lands  have  been 
classified  by  the  Bureau  for  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  and  are  available  for  $2.50  an  acre  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  that  will  protect  their  natural 
features. . . 

The  Plan  established  two  categories  of  recreational  use  "...to 
preserve  this  valuable  Open  Space  as  a  continuing  resource." 
The  categories  are  Recreation  Ways  and  Reservations .   Within 
the  CDCA,  the  Whitewater  River  north  of  State  Highway  111  is 
indicated  as  a  Recreation  Way.   A  Reservation  is  defined  as 
"...a  large  natural  or  rural  area  possessing  valuable  scenic 
Open  Space  qualities  similar  to  a  Recreation  Way  but  without 
the  stream  interest."   Part  of  the  Whitewater  River  north  of 
Palm  Springs  is  shown  as  a  Reservation  as  are  many  other  des- 
ert areas  such  as  the  Indio  Hills,  Mecca  Hills,  Corn  Springs, 
Chuckwalla  Well,  Wiley  Well,  and  Quien  Sabe  Point  along  the 
Colorado  River  north  of  Blythe. 

Scores  of  Recreational  Sites  and  Areas  are  shown  in  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley  Region  and  in  the  East  County  Region.   They  in- 
clude picnic  areas,  campgrounds,  roadside  parks,  nature  inter- 
est sites,  cultural  and  historic  sites,  and  other  types  of 
recreational  facilities. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  East  County  Region,  there  are  these 
statements  which  are  relevant  to  the  CDCA: 
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A  huge  portion  of  the  East  County  Region  is  in  the 
Public  Domain  and  from  this  several  large  parks  are 
provided.   Study  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
size  or  of  joining  these  together  at  least  until 
more  definite  trends  or  needs  for  desert  urban  de- 
velopment are  needed. . . . 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  some  higher 
level  of  government  should  administer  the  great  des- 
ert parks.   A  high  percentage  of  the  users  will  be 
from  without  Riverside  County  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  wide  spread  parks  will  pay  expenses 
and  therefore  the  state  or  federal  government  should 
bear  the  expense. . . . 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  amended  the  Recreation  Element  on 
November  k,  1968,  by  adding  a  new  section  entitled  General 
Plan  of  Equestrian  and  Hiking  Trails.  Many  miles  of  these 
proposed  trails  are  in  the  CDCA  portion  of  the  County. 

Public  Services  and  Facilities  Element 

On  October  16,  1973.  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
Riverside  County  Comprehensive  Water  and  Sewerage  Plan  as  a 
part  of  the  Public  Services  and  Facilities  Element. 
The  Plan  provides  a  concept  of  water  and  wastewater  systems  : 

...appropriate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people 
living  in  the  planning  area  to  the  year  1990-   The 
Plan  is  intended  to  be  a  framework  which  will  lead 
to  adequate  domestic  water  and  wastewater  systems 
serving  areas  of  urbanization  within  the  County. . . . 

Areas  of  urbanization  projected  to  the  year  1990  are  deline- 
ated within  each  "planning  zone" .   Within  the  CDCA  portion 
of  the  County,  in  addition  to  the  Palm  Springs-Cathedral  City 
-Rancho  Mirage-Palm  Desert-Indian  Wells-Indio-Coachella 
Complex,  the  areas  of  urbanization  include  the  Desert  Hot 
Springs  area,  the  Thousand  Palms  area,  the  Thermal  area,  the 
Mecca  area,  the  North  Shore  area,  the  Kaiser  Mine  Service 
area,  the  Desert  Center  area,  the  Mesa  Verde  area,  the  Rip- 
ley area,  the  Blythe  area,  and  a  small  recreational  develop- 
ment northeast  of  the  City  of  Blythe. 

The  maps  depict  the  water  and  sewer  lines,  wells,  reservoirs, 
force  mains,  lift  stations,  booster  stations,  and  treatment 
plants  which  v/ill  be  required  to  serve  the  urbanized  areas  to 
the  year  1990. 
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Commentary 

Once  the  Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements  are  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan 
will  be  complete  in  terms  of  the  inclusion  of  the  nine  ele- 
ments required  by  California  planning  laws.   However,  not 
all  of  these  elements  are  up  to  date  nor  do  they  all  meet 
the  State  advisory  guidelines  for  local  general  plans.   Re- 
view of  the  elements  and  interviews  with  key  personnel  sug- 
gest that  the  Land  Use  and  Circulation  Elements  are  those 
that  are  most  in  need  of  up-dating  and  revision.   Also,  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  the  zoning  ordinance  into 
consistency  with  the  General  Plan.   Recently,  in  response 
to  some  of  these  needs,  the  Planning  Department  has  prepared 
a  list  of  recommended  changes  to  the  text  of  the  General 
Plan  which  should  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  County  plan- 
ning process. 

At  present,  the  degree  of  commitment  to  the  General  Plan  on 
the  part  of  County  decision-makers  is  moderate.   In  regard 
to  growth  control  or  growth  management,  the  decision-makers 
tend  to  regard  growth  as  beneficial  and  are  not  inclined 
toward  placing  significant  restrictions  on  growth  in  the 
County. 

In  regard  to  concerns  about  the  CDCA.  planning  program,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  there  is  considerable  interest  on  the 
part  of  elected  officials,  appointed  officials,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  becoming  actively  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  California  Desert.   This  in- 
terest is  understandable,  since  two-thirds  of  Riverside 
County  is  within  the  CDCA.  and  much  private  land  is  inter- 
mingled or  close  to  Federal  lands  within  the  County.   Prin- 
cipal concerns  include  transmission  line  corridors,  off- 
the-road  vehicle  activity,  energy  plant  siting,  historical- 
archaeological  sites,  and  wild  life  preservation.   There  is 
also  significant  interest  in  desert  sites  for  alternate 
forms  of  energy  such  as  solar,  geo thermal,  and  wind. 

City  of  Blythe 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Blythe  is  located  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  lies  in  the  broad,  flat  Palo  Verde  Valley 
— an  important  agricultural  area.   Although  the  natural  slope 
is  well  under  one  percent,  there  are  numerous  hills  and  moun- 
tain ranges  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  City. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  2.3  square  miles,  and  the  population 
as  of  February,  1978  was  7.27^.   The  adopted  Sphere  of  Influ- 
ence covers  approximately  16  square  miles,  and  there  are  no 
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BLM  lands  within  the  Sphere.   The  rate  of  population  growth 
is  relatively  slow,  being  less  than  .5  percent  per  year  dur- 
ing the  period  1970-78. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  a  report  prepared  by  a  con- 
sulting firm  and  was  entitled  City  of  Blythe  General  Plan. 
The  report  was  presented  to  the  City  in  early  1970,  but  it 
has  not  been  formally  adopted  by  the  City  Council.   The  Plan 
included  proposed  elements  for  land  use,  circulation,  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  and  recreation. 

The  proposed  Land  Use  Element  consists  of  a  discussion  of 
existing  land  use  and  a  zoning  inventory.-  Future  land  uses 
are  indicated  on  the  General  Plan  map  which  establishes  an 
urban  limits  line  around  the  existing  city  limits,  with  ag- 
riculture as  the  primary  use  in  most  of  the  remaining  Sphere 
of  Influence.   A  moderate  annual  growth  rate  of  less  than 
2  percent  was  forecast  to  the  year  1990.   Although  there  are 
no  specific  goals  and  policies  for  the  Land  Use  Element, 
there  is  a  separate  section  on  overall  goals  and  objectives 
in  the  introduction  of  the  General  Plan.   Two  of  the  objec- 
tives relate  to  land  use  and  to  the  CDCA: 

-to  maintain  and  encourage  the  best  possible  use  of 
agricultural  land,  protecting  it  against  premature 
encroachment  of  non-agricultural  development 

-to  preserve  and  encourage  desirable  land  relation- 
ships. 

Circulation  Element 

The  proposed  Circulation  Element  is  based  upon  the  Riverside 
County  Circulation  Element  (General  Plan  of  Highways).   The 
text  includes  some  standards  for  the  road  system  and  a  traf- 
fic analysis.   The  map  indicates  a  system  of  streets  and  high- 
ways to  match  that  pattern  shown  on  the  County  Plan.   Circula- 
tion goals  and  objectives  are  presented  in  the  introduction  of 
the  General  Plan.   One  of  the  objectives  is  "...to  plan  for 
long-range  circulation  needs  by  adoption  of  the  Riverside 
County  Master  Plan  of  Highways  as  part  of  the  General  Plan" . 
The  pattern  is  basically  the  same  in  the  urban  areas  as  it 
is  in  the  surrounding  open  space  areas. 

Housing  Element 

The  proposed  Housing  Element  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ele- 
ments in  the  General  Plan.   It  includes  discussions  of  costs 
of  housing,  housing  conditions,  vacancies,  housing  shortages, 
housing  needs,  and  various  housing  and  home  financing  programs 
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It  appears,  however,  to  require  up-dating  to  consider  present 
conditions  and  to  conform  to  the  new  State  guidelines  for 
preparation  of  a  housing  element. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

The  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements  are  parts  of  a  pro- 
posed Environmental  Resource  and  Management  Element  which  was 
prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  and  which  has  not  yet  "been  adopt- 
ed by  the  City  Council. 

The  part  on  Open  Space  includes  sections  on  open  space  prin- 
ciples, goals,  and  objectives.   One  of  the  stated  principles  is 

To  protect  public  safety  by  reserving  flood  plains, 
flood  control  channels,  earthslide  and  seismic  fault 
zones,  fire  breaks,  etc.,  and  employ  them  for  safe 
non-disastertime  open  space. 

The  section  on  open  space  goals  and  objectives  is  based  on 
eight  categories  under  which  the  goals  and  objectives  are 
listed.   The  categories  are  (a)  Economic,  (b)  Protection, 
Safety,  and  Regulation,  (c)  Health,  (d)  Community  Environment 
and  Support,  (e)  Education,  (f)  Transportation,  ( g)  Recreation, 
and  (h)  Social  Involvement.   The  series  of  objectives  listed 
under  Protection,  Safety,  and  Regulation  are  particularly  per- 
tinent to  planning  for  the  CDCA: 

To  gain  acceptance  of  government  conservation  and 
regulatory  action,  and  to  maintain  order  and  harmony 
in  the  region  by:   protecting  urbanized  areas  from 
fire,  flood,  earthquake,  mud  slide  and  other  disas- 
ters; preventing  loss  through  destruction,  neglect, 
or  misuse  of  irreplaceable  natural  resources,  pro- 
viding facilities,  controls,  and  instructions  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  those  using  open  space 
lands;  protect  related  open  space  lands  under  the 
control  of  governmental  agencies;  maintain  flood 
control  reservoirs,  drainage  channels,  and  airport 
flight  path  zones;  encourage  land  uses  that  will 
protect  air  and  water  quality,  eliminate  noise 
pollution,  and  prevent  erosion  of  soils  and  silting 
of  waterways;  uphold  quality  development  with  bal- 
anced and  integrated  land  use  pattern  and  an  equi- 
table process  for  resolving  conflicts  in  use  of  open 
space  lands. 

The  part  on  Conservation  also  includes  a  section  on  goals  and 
objectives.   The  statements  under  the  heading  of  Recreation 
are  worth  quoting  here: 

To  provide  natural  resource  recreation  and  cultural 
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lands  in  adequate  quantity  and  quality  so  that  each 
and  all  citizens  can  attain  refreshment  of  strength 
and  spirit  in  a  manner  of  their  own  choice,  collect- 
ively or  individually.   To  protect  and  develop  flood 
plains,  channels,  sanitary  landfills,  reservoirs, 
water  recharge  areas,  and  natural  preserves  so  as  to 
provide  important  recreational  uses  without  unintended 
negative  influences  on   either  the  resource,  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  or  the  individual.   To  develop  a 
multiple  use  program  that  will  supplement  or  support 
natural  resource  conservation. 

The  Open  Space  and  Conservation  map  presents  three  categories 
of  open  space  and  conservation  use:   Urban  Reserve,  Permanent 
Open  Space  (Agriculture),  and  Restricted  Open  Space.   The  lat- 
ter category  is  applied  to  the  strip  of  land  along  the  Color- 
ado River  which  is  within  the  approximate  boundary  of  the  100- 
year  flood  plain. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
on  November  1,  1977.   Background  information  for  this  element 
is  presented  in  the  Scenic  Highways  Element  Research  and  Anal- 
ysis Report,  dated  May,  1977- 

In  the  introduction  of  the  Element,  the  scenic  resources  sur- 
rounding the  City  of  Blythe  are  described: 

The  area  in  which  the  City  of  Blythe  is  located  is 
well-endowed  with  scenic  resources  which  range  from 
level,  carefully-tended  agricultural  lands  to  sur- 
rounding rugged  desert  mountains.   These  scenic 
resources  contribute  toward  a  pleasant  living  envi- 
ronment for  residents  of  Blythe  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  a  recreational  attraction  for  tourists. 

One  of  the  14  policies  is  important  to  CDCA  planning: 

13-   Efforts  shall  be  made  to  improve  scenic  highway 
coordination  among  all  levels  of  government,  includ- 
ing special  districts,  the  City,  the  County,  the 
State,  and  the  Federal. 

One  of  the  implementation  measures  for  the  Element  pertains  to 
planning  for  the  CDCA: 

Because  the  Scenic  Highway  System  for  the  City  of 
Blythe  relates  to  State  and  County  highways,  special 
districts,  and  federal  lands,  it  is  important  that 
there  be  continuing  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  various  levels  of  government.   The  views  from  the 
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highways  often  cross  boundaries  of  several  govern- 
mental jurisdictions,  and  if  scenic  views  are  to  be 
enhanced  and  preserved,  the  various  levels  of  in- 
volved governments  must  work  harmoniously  toward 
that  end. 

The  Element  proposes  several  portions  of  the  local  highway 
system  within  the  City  and  its  Sphere  of  Influence  as  part 
of  the  scenic  highways  plan.   Two  of  them  are  part  of  the 
Riverside  County  Scenic  Highways  System:   Interstate  10  and 
State  Highway  95  • 

Noise  Element 

The  City  Council  adopted  the  Noise  Element  on  November  1,  1977- 
The  Noise  Element  Research  and  Analysis  Report  dated  May,  1977 
was  prepared  to  serve  as  a  supporting  technical  document  for 
the  Element. 

The  Element  includes  15  policy  statements  on  noise.   Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pertinent  to  the  CDCA  is  Policy  1:   "The 
quality  of  the  environment  shall  be  improved  by  the  reduction 
and  control  of  noise." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  the  Noise  Ele- 
ment and  the  Open  Space  Element  there  is  this  statement: 

Excessive  noise  is  not  compatible  with  the  enjoyment 
of  recreational  pursuits  in  designated  open  space 
areas,  and  for  that  reason,  noise  levels  must  be  rec- 
ognized when  planning  for  passive  recreation  open 
space .... 

Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 

The  City  of  Blythe  was  one  of  the  12  cities  that  participated 
with  the  County  of  Riverside  in  a  cooperative  Seismic  Safety/ 
Safety  Element  program.   On  November  1,  1977.  the  City  Council 
adopted  the  Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements.   Detailed  in- 
formation regarding  geologic,  seismic,  flood,  and  inundation 
hazards  for  the  Blythe  Area  is  contained  in  the  County  of  Riv- 
erside Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements  Technical  Report, 
dated  September,  1976,  which  was  prepared  by  a  geologic  con- 
sulting firm. 

No  "active"  or  "potentially  active"  faults  are  known  to  be 
located  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  City  of  Blythe. 
Secondary  hazards,  such  as  liquefaction  and  seiching,  are  not 
considered  as  significant  in  and  around  the  City.   However, 
settlement  may  be  a  problem  because  of  the  poorly  consolidated 
river  sediments  on  which  the  City  has  been  built.   Flooding 
that  might  occur  during  a  100-year  storm  (75,000  cfs  on  the 
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Colorado  River)  would  inundate  only  the  low-lying,  cultivated 
areas  near  the  river,  according  to  the  Technical  Report. 
Flooding  of  a  local  nature  may  occur  in  the  form  of  standing 
water  caused  by  the  temporary  blockage  or  inadequate  capacity 
of  local  storm  sewers. 

Two  of  the  eight  policies  presented  in  the  Hazard  Reduction 
sec cion  of  the  Element  relate  to  CDCA  planning: 

*K0  Provide  for  more  detailed  scientific  analyses 
of  natural  hazards  in  the  study  area. 

5-0  Regulate  land  use  in  areas  of  significant  nat- 
ural hazard. 

Recreation  Element 

The  proposed  Recreation  Element  states  that  "Recreational  op- 
portunities are  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  in  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley,  and  it  is  expected  that  recreation  will  play 
a  continually  increasing  role  in  the  economy  of  Blythe."   In 
the  discussion  on  recreational  opportunities,  reference  is 
made  to  the  "...excellent  dove,  quail,  pheasant,  duck  and 
goose  hunting  in  Palo  Verde  Valley;  also  permitted  on  feder- 
al land  under  state  regulations." 

The  recreational  goal  is  "...to  promote  and  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  recreational  potential  in  the  Blythe  area...", 
and  one  of  the  objectives  is  "...to  insure  that  all  resi- 
dents in  the  community  enjoy  access  to  public  recreational 
opportunities. " 

Community  Facilities  Element 

The  proposed  Community  Facilities  Element  was  intended  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  availability  of  public  services,  build- 
ings, and  related  facilities.   In  the  section  on  flood  control 
it  is  stated  that  the: 

...principal  tributary  draining  into  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  is  McCoy  Wash,  which  discharges  into  the  riv- 
er about  3  miles  northwest  of  Blythe;  the  100  year 
flood  potential  is  about  35.000  cfs.   Since  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  the  levee  system  in  the  Valley 
has  fallen  into  general  disrepair.   This  could  re- 
sult in  flooding  near  Blythe  as  reservoirs  and  trib- 
utaries upstream  release  into  the  river.... 

Commentary 

The  nine  State-mandated  elements  are  included  in  the  City  of 
Blythe  General  Plan.   However,  five  of  the  required  elements 
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have  not  been  formally  adopted  "by  the  City  Council  (Land  Use, 
Circulation,  Housing,  Open  Space,  and  Conservation).   Review 
of  the  General  Plan  suggests  that  the  elements  which  need  up- 
dating are  Land  Use,  Circulation,  and  Housing.   Effort  is 
needed  to  "bring  the  zoning  ordinance  into  consistency  with 
the  General  Plan. 

The  degree  of  commitment  to  the  General  Plan  is  temperate, 
perhaps  because  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Blythe  area  is  rela- 
tively slow.   The  population  has  increased  only  3*2  percent 
since  1970  (from  7,0^7  in  1970  to  7,27^  as  of  February,  1978). 
Community  concern  about  the  need  for  local  growth  management 
is  not  apparent. 

As  for  concerns  that  relate  to  the  CDCA  planning  program, 
there  is  strong  support  for  protection  of  agriculture  in  the 
Blythe  area.   Recreation  and  tourism  are  considered  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  local  economy.   Because  the  surrounding 
desert  provides  recreation  for  many  of  the  local  residents 
in  such  pursuits  as  off-the-road  driving,  rock-hounding,  camp- 
ing, and  hunting,  there  is  no  strong  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wilderness  areas  close  to  the  Blythe  area. 

City  of  Coachella 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Coachella  is  located  in  the  rapidly-growing  Coa- 
chella Valley  southeast  of  the  City  of  Indio.   The  terrain  is 
flat,  and  the  City  is  in  the  midst  of  an  important  agricultur- 
al area.   More  than  one  quarter  of  the  working  force  is  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  activities. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  8.7  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  of  the  City  of  Coachella  is  19. 1 
square  miles.  The  only  ELM  land  within  the  Sphere  of  Influ- 
ence is  the  southeast  l/k  section  of  Section  28  northeast  of 
the  City  limits.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  acres  of  In- 
dian Reservation  lands  within  the  City  and  its  Sphere  of  In- 
fluence. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  8,65^  on  February  13,  1978,  ac- 
cording to  a  Special  Census. 

General  Plan  1995  General  Goals  and  Policies  Element 

On  June  20,  196?,  the  City  Council  adopted  a  General  Plan  which 
was  part  of  the  Coachella-Thermal-Indio  Area  General  Plan:  1985, 
prepared  by  a  planning  consulting  firm.   Several  years  later, 
the  Planning  Department  conducted  a  series  of  studies  to  up- 
date the  Plan.   One  of  the  efforts  was  the  General  Plan  199  5 
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General  Goals  and  Policies  Element  which  was  adopted  December 
3,  197^.   As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  studies  were 
needed  because  : 

...there  have  been  annexations,  developments  and 
zoning  amendments  that  have  resulted  in  inconsis- 
tencies between  the  General  Plan  and  the  Zoning 
Ordinance.   State  law  requires  that  the  Zoning  Or- 
dinance be  consistent  with  the  General  Plan  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  197^  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Within  the  list  of  16  General  Goals  and  Objectives,  there  are 
at  least  four  which  directly  relate  to  CDCA  planning: 

6.  To  preserve  the  cultural,  scenic,  historical, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  area. 

7.  To  provide  the  best  possible  environment  for 
all  residents. 

9.  To  analyze  natural  resources  and  plan  their 
proper  utilization. 

10.  To  regulate  development  in  areas  which  are 
considered  to  be  hazardous. 

Among  the  19  major  policies  at  least  two  appear  to  be  pertin- 
ent to  the  CDCA  Program: 

6.  All  efforts  shall  be  made  to  protect  and  expand 
open  space  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  perpetuate 
the  full  range  of  plant  types  and  wild  life. 

16.   To  augment  the  existing  economic  base  by  the 
utilization  of  various  implementation  measures  that 
capitalize  on  the  recreational  and  tourist  aspects 
of  the  area. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  revised  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  December  3»  197^- •   It 
is  based  upon  considerations  of  the  "optimum"  population  for 
the  City,  and,  as  stated  in  the  section  on  Rate  of  Growth  "... 
we  shall  not  establish  our  growth  policy  in  the  manner  that 
many  municipalities  have  done  in  the  past  and  despoil  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  land." 

In  the  section  on  General  Development  Goals,  concern  for  pres- 
ervation of  agricultural  lands  is  expressed  by  this  policy 
statement:   "Inefficient  external  growth  is  not  a  city  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  to  control  and  phase  urban  growth  by  preserving 
prime  agricultural  lands  and  protecting  them  from  urban 
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intrusion."   Another  policy  which  relates  to  open  space  land 
use  is:   "All  efforts  should  be  made  to  protect  prime  agricul- 
tural lands,  areas  of  natural  resource  or  scenic  beauty." 

Two  of  the  five  policies  for  Public  Facilities  Land  Use  also 
apply  to  open  space:  ~~ 

a.  Allocate  sufficient  acreage  in  optimum  patterns 
of  open  space  to  provide  maximum  enjoyment  to  all 
residents. 

b.  The  location  of  facilities  should  strive  to  en- 
hance or  preserve  historical,  cultural  and  scenic 
aspects . 

The  residential  category  of  Very  Low  indicates  a  range  of  0- 
two  d.u.'s  per  acre  and  is  intended  for  application  "...on  the 
outskirts  of  the  1995  urban  areas...".   Although  a  maximum  den- 
sity for  the  Agriculture  category  is  not  stated  in  the  text  or 
on  the  map,  the  Agriculture  Zone  requires  a  minimum  40  acre 
parcel  size. 

Circulation  Element 

The  new  Circulation  Element  was  adopted  on  December  3>  197^> 
Recognition  of  the  effect  that  transportation  may  have  upon 
the  environment  is  indicated  in  the  section  on  Circulation 
Needs  and  Issues:   "...transportation  modes  have  impacts  on 
biotic  communities,  air  quality,  scenic  values,  and  other  en- 
vironmental aspects." 

Under  Goals  and  Policies  one  of  the  stated  goals  is:   "To  dis- 
courage the  indiscriminate  usage  of  open  space  areas."   One  of 
the  policies  is:   "Cooperation  with  all  responsible  authori- 
ties in  the  designating  of  accessways  to  open  space  areas. 
This  is  an  effort  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area." 

The  Circulation  Element  is  sensitive  to  the  difference  in  cir- 
culation system  needs  in  rural  areas  as  opposed  to  urban  areas. 
In  the  Description  of  Proposed  Circulation  Systems,  there  is 
the  following  statement: 

Urban  and  rural  areas  have  fundamentally  different 
characteristics  as  to  density  and  types  of  land  use, 
density  of  street  and  highway  networks,  nature  of 
travel  patterns,  and  in  the  relationship  of  these 
elements  in  the  highway  functions.  This  explains 
why  there  is  a  need  for  a  separate  classification 
of  urban  and  rural  functional  systems. 
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Housing  Element 

On  September  17,  197^,  the  City  Council  adopted  the  Housing 
Element.   One  of  the  findings  of  the  housing  studies  was  that 
"...a  sizable  percentage  (^9%)    of  the  families  in  and  around 
Coachella  can  be  classified  as  'low-income'  in  terms  of  ... 
ability  to  find  adequate  housing." 

The  Element  proposes  several  planning  and  implementing  actions 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  housing  problems.   Some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  housing  are: 

A  rapid  deterioration  of  existing  older  structures. 

A  shortage  of  all  types  of  housing  throughout  the 
city. 

Inexperienced  home  purchasers  unaware  of  the  many 
pitfalls  of  home  ownership. 

A  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  residents  able  to 
afford  a  new  home  as  a  result  of  higher  cost. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element 

The  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element  was  adopted  July  23 , 
1973-   Because  agriculture  is  a  mainstay  of  the  economy  of  the 
City  of  Coachella,  heavy  emphasis  is  placed  upon  preservation 
of  agricultural  open  space.   There  are  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  agricultural  preserves  within  the  Sphere  of  Influ- 
ence of  the  City,  and  the  text  of  the  Element  supports  the 
Williamson  Act  as  a  method  of  saving  agriculture. 

The  Element  proposes  five  categories  of  open  space:   Agricul- 
tural ,  Fault  Zone,  Cultural ,  Public  Safety,  and  Existing. 

The  category  of  Agricultural  Open  Space  is  intended  for  lands 
best  suited  for  agriculture  with  the  expectation  that  agricul- 
ture in  the  Coachella  Valley  "...  is  expected  to  expand,  both 
in  terms  of  total  acreage,  value  of  production  per  acre,  and 
number  of  employees." 

Fault  Zone  Open  Space  is  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  land 
within  the  San  Andreas  Fault  Special  Studies  Zone  which  is 
northeast  of  the  City  and  along  the  northeast  boundary  of  the 
City's  Sphere  of  Influence.   Uses  would  be  limited  to  recrea- 
tion and  agriculture. 

The  category  of  Cultural  Open  Space  is  intended  for  applica- 
cation  to  the  Indian  Reservation  Lands.   As  stated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
area: 
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To  this  end,  the  City  of  Coachella  will  turn  its 
attention  toward  preserving  those  lands,  both  with- 
in and  close  to  the  city  limits,  which  are  desig- 
nated as  Indian  Reservation  land.   This  land  holds 
special  importance  to  the  area  because  it  contains 
both  natural  flora  and  fauna,  and  important  areas 
set  aside  as  cemetaries  or  traditional  burial  grounds, 
as  well  as  possible  archaeologically  interesting  areas. 

The  category  of  Public  Safety  Open  Space  is  intended  for  ap- 
plication to  "...various  areas  around  the  Thermal  Airport." 

Existing  Open  Space  is  the  category  to  be  used  for  lands  in 
agricultural  preserve  contracts,  existing  public  parks,  and 
lands  "...directly  underneath  the  high  voltage  lines  carrying 
electricity  into  the  area."   Recreation  and  agricultural  are 
the  proposed  uses  for  the  latter  lands. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

On  July  19.  1977.  the  City  Council  adopted  a  Scenic  Highways 
Element.   As  stated  in  the  introduction  of  the  Element:   "... 
The  many  natural  and  manmade  resources  which  the  area  posses- 
ses are  accessible  by  public  roads,  but  it  remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  level  of  government  to  preserve  these  areas 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  residents  and  visitors...." 

One  of  the  policies  in  the  section  on  Goals  and  Policies 
stresses  coordination  in  planning  for  scenic  highways:   "e. 
The  participation  with  all  jurisdictions  in  programs  relating 
to  scenic  highways,  scenic  corridors,  and  scenic  vistas." 

The  Element  proposes  a  system  of  scenic  routes,  scenic  corri- 
dors, and  scenic  vistas  which  is  "...in  agreement  with  the 
recommendations  of  CVAG  (Natural  Resources  Committee),  the 
City  of  Indio,  and  of  the  Scenic  Highways  Element  of  the  Riv- 
erside County  General  Plan." 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  was  adopted  July  19,  1977-   The  need  for  the 
Element  is  indicated  in  the  introduction  which  states  in  part: 

The  area  is  noted  as  a  tourist,  residential,  recre- 
ational, and  agricultural  region  with  which  are  as- 
sociated open  space,  scenic  splendor,  citrus  orchards, 
date  groves,  and  passive  and  active  forms  of  recrea- 
tion.  These  assets  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
intrusive  effects  of  noise,  so  the  adoption  and  im- 
plementation of  a  noise  element  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  inhabitants  and  have  a  positive  effect  upon, 
the  economy. 
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In  the  section  on  Goals  and  Policies,  five  noise  goals  and 
nine  noise  policies  are  listed.   One  of  the  policies  pertains 
to  environmental  effects:   "f.   Recognition  should  "be  made  of 
the  adverse  effect  of  noise  on  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  society." 

Seismic  Safety  and  Public  Safety  Elements 

The  City  of  Coachella  was  one  of  the  12  cities  that  partici- 
pated with  the  County  of  Riverside  in  a  cooperative  Seismic 
Safety/Safety  Element  program.   On  July  19,  1977,  the  City 
Council  adopted  the  Seismic  Safety  and  Public  Safety  Elements. 
Detailed  information  regarding  seismic  and  flood  hazards  for 
the  Coachella  area  is  presented  in  the  County  of  Riverside 
Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements  Technical  Report,  dated 
September,  1976,  which  was  prepared  by  a  geologic  consulting 
firm. 

In  regard  to  seismic  hazards,  the  Element  reports  that: 

The  geologic  and  seismic  setting  of  the  City  of  Coa- 
chella is  dominated  by  the  proximity  of  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault. . .both  as  the  location  of  ground  rupture 
should  fault  movement  reach  the  surface  and  as  a 
source  of  a  damaging  earthquake  that  would  accompany 
movement  on  this  fault.... 

Very  strorg  to  severe  ground  shaking  is  expected  in  Coachella 
as  a  result  of  earthquakes  originating  on  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  and  liquefaction  is  a  significant  hazard  in  a  large 
part  of  the  Coachella-Thermal  area.   Settlement  is  also  a 
potential  hazard. 

In  regard  to  flooding,  large  scale  flood  hazards  resulting 
from  a  100-year  storm  are  not  a  threat  to  the  City  of  Coa- 
chella.  Also,  the  City  generally  is  not  subject  to  inunda- 
tion associated  with  failure  of  local  dams  or  reservoirs. 

One  of  the  Implementation  Recommendations  of  the  Seismic  Safety 
Element  is  pertinent  to  the  CDCA  Program: 

5.1   No  development  should  be  permitted  in  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  Hazard  Management  Zone  until  a  de- 
tailed geological  evaluation  of  the  surface  rupture 
potential  of  the  fault  is  completed  and  adequate 
building  set-backs  from  the  fault  are  established. 

Commentary 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  and  up-date  the 
City  of  Coachella  General  Plan.   Ail  of  the  nine  State-man- 
dated elements  have  been  adopted.   An  Economic  Study  is 
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underway,  and  efforts  to  accomplish  pre-zoning  in  the  City's 
Sphere  of  Influence  are  being  made. 

Commitment  to  the  Plan  appeals  to  be  stronger  among  the  ap- 
pointed officials  than  it  is  among  members  of  the  public,  who 
tend  to  be  somewhat  apathetic  toward  the  local  planning  proc- 
ess.  The  rate  of  population  increase  has  been  modest  since 
1970,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  in  the  community  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  growth -management . 

In  regard  to  concerns  about  the  CDCA  planning  program,  there 
is  awareness  of  the  need  for  coordination  in  planning  efforts 
among  all  levels  of  government.   Although  there  is  support 
for  preservation  of  environmental  quality,  the  overriding  con- 
cerns are  based  on  economics.   The  strong  support  of  programs 
to  keep  viable  agriculture  in  the  Coachella  area  is  attribut- 
able to  the  desire  to  keep  farm-related  employment  at  a  high 
level  rather  than  to  preserve  green  open  space. 

City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  is  a  recreation-health  resort- 
retirement  type  of  community  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Coachella  Valley.   Two  of  its  assets  are  hot  mineral  wa- 
ters and  the  dry  desert  climate.   The  City  lies  on  a  gently 
sloping  alluvial  plain  which  is  subject  to  sheet  flow  during 
periods  of  high  storm  run-off. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  8.3  square  miles,  and  the  adopted 
Sphere  of  Influence  encompasses  almost  26  square  miles.   There 
are  approximately  two  sections  of  ELM  land  adjacent  to  the 
northeast  limits  line  of  the  City. 

The  population  of  the  City  as  of  February  13,  1978  was  ^,252 
which  is  an  increase  of  55 • 3  percent  over  the  1970  population 
of  2,738.   This  represents  a  much  higher  growth  rate  than  that 
for  the  County  as  a  whole  for  the  same  period. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  1985 
General  Plan  which  was  prepared  by  a  planning  consulting  firm. 
The  Plan,  which  also  included  a  Circulation  Element,  a  Public 
Facilities  Element,  and  a  Drainage  Element,  was  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  on  march  20,  1968.   In  197^ >  another  consulting 
firm  prepared  a  new  report  on  the  General  Plan  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  "...a  summary  of  changes  which  have  occurred  from 
1968  to  the  present  and  presents  new  directions  for  the  City." 
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Land  use  goals  and  objectives  are  included  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion in  the  original  Plan  entitled  Plan  Objectives  and  Prin- 
ciples; five  of  these  relate  to  the  CDCA: 

1.  Capitalize  on  and  develop  the  great  resort  and 
tourism  potential  of  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  area. 
Encourage  the  construction  of  more  active  resort 
facilities  to  supplement  the  relatively  passive  type 
of  facility  that  presently  predominates. 

2.  Create  an  environment  based  on  the  unique  desert 
quality  that  will  appeal  to  tourist  use  as  well  as 
guarantee  the  tranquility  desired  by  the  permanent 
residents . 

5.   Promote  the  economic  advancement  of  Desert  Hot 
Springs  through  the  expansion  of  tourism,  and  the 
provisions  of  additional  facilities  for  the  tourist 
and  recreationist . 

20.  Develop  the  tourist  and  recreational  resources 
of  the  area  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  innate 
values  so  as  to  protect  the  beauty  of  these  elements. 

21.  Be  sensitive  to,  and  respect  in  development  de- 
cisions, the  desert  quality  that  is  unique  and  the 
underlying  basis  for  growth. 

The  197^  Summary  Plan  added  these  two  environmental  objectives 

1.  Establish  and  maintain  an  open  space  system 
which  will  conserve  natural  resources,  preserve 
scenic  beauty,  define  urban  form,  provide  open 
space  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  foster  public 
health  and  safety. 

2.  In  all  development  decisions  be  sensitive  to 
the  unique  character  of  the  desert  environment. 

The  General  Plan  map  indicates  some  areas  on  the  fringes  of 
the  City  limits  and  within  the  City  as  Open  Space  and  Recre- 
ation, but  there  is  no  indication  of  what  the  allowable  den- 
sities would  be  in  those  areas.   Interviews  with  the  planning 
staff  indicate  that  the  Open  Land  District  Zone  is  intended 
for  application  to  these  areas,  and  it  requires  a  minimum  par- 
cel size  of  2i   acres. 

Circulation  Element 


The  Circulation  Element  of  the  adopted  General  Plan  "...is 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  adequate  automobile  circula- 
tion in  and  through  the  community."   The  197^  Summary  Plan 
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states  that  the  Element  "...is  concerned  with  the  provision 
of  automobile,  pedestrian,  and  bicycle  paths  in  and  through 
the  community. ..." 

One  of  the  Objectives  that  applies  to  the  Circulation  Element 
is: 

A  scenic  street  system  should  be  designed  which  pro- 
vides a  satisfying  recreation  experience  to  the  tour- 
ist, providing  views  of  the  Valley  and  other  attrac- 
tions, and  with  careful  and  sensitive  consideration 
of  esthetic  factors. 

In  the  circulation  proposals  there  is  this  explanatory  state- 
ment: 

The  general  plan  map  contains  a  distinction  between 
"urban"  and  "non-urban"  streets  in  the  circulation 
system.   This  distinction  is  intended  to  illustrate 
that  these  streets  may  not  be  needed  to  serve  the 
1985  population  but  the  rights-of-way  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  course  of  development. . . . 

Housing  Element 

The  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  does  not  have  a  housing  element 
However,  the  1985  Plan  includes  a  discussion  of  housing  charaC' 
teristics,  and  housing  types. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

The  Open  Space  Element  and  the  Conservation  Element  were 
adopted  on  June  3»  1978.        The  documents  are  almost 
identical  to  the  Riverside  County  Open  Space  and  Conserva- 
tion Elements  except  that  the  land  use  categories  are  differ- 
ent.  The  categories  used  by  the  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs 
are  Open  Space  for  the  Preservation  of  Natural  Resources, 
Open  Space  for  the  Managed  Production  of  Resources,  Open  Space 
for  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  Open  Space  for  Public  Health  and 
Safety. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  June  3,1976. 

The  scenic  resources  of  the  City  are  described  in  the  section 

on  Assets: 

The  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  area  has  been  richly 
endowed  with  a  physical  setting  which  offers  its 
citizens  and  visitors  a  rich  scenic  experience,  a 
mixture  of  climate,  topography,  flora  and  fauna,  to- 
gether with  a  historical  and  cultural  heritage.   To 
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the  north  of  the  City  are  the  Yucca  Hills  which 
provide  a  scenic  border  for  the  City  and  the  entire 
northern  Coachella  Valley.   The  sloping  alluvial 
surface  upon  which  the  City  is  built  offers  magnif- 
icent views  of  the  San  Jacinto  and  Santa  Rosa  moun- 
tains south  across  the  valley  floor  and  San  Gorgonio 
Mountain  to  the  west.   There  is  also  the  panorama  of 
the  valley  floor  itself.... 

In  the  section  on  Statement  of  Policies .four  of  the  policies 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  CDCA  program: 

k.  Establish  and  maintain  rural  scenic  highways  to 
provide  access  to  scenic  resources  and  serve  recre- 
ational users. 

8.   Remove  visual  pollution  from  designated  scenic 
highway  corridors. 

10.   Increase  governmental  commitment  to  the  desig- 
nation of  scenic  highways  and  protection  of  scenic 
corridors . 

13*   Improve  scenic  highway  coordination  and  imple- 
mentation procedures  between  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Noise  Element 

On  June  3,  1978,      the  City  Council  adopted  the  Noise  Ele- 
ment.  In  the  section  on  Assets,  there  are  these  comments  on 
the  need  for  protection  from  excessive  noise: 

The  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  has  several  assets 
which,  if  preserved  and  utilized,  can  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  its  citizens.   These  assets  in- 
clude existing  low  noise  level  areas,  available 
technology,  and  economic  influence. 

One  of  man's  most  important  needs  is  silence,  or  a 
reasonable  measure  of  solitude.   Most  areas  of  the 
city  (generally  underdeveloped  or  low  density  resi- 
dential development)  have  existing  noise  levels 
which  are  significantly  less  than  those  found  in 
typical  high  density  urban  development.   These  ar- 
eas represent  an  asset  in  that ' their  present  noise 
levels  are  low  enough  to  provide  a  reasonable  lev- 
el of  quiet.   They  do  need,  however,  to  be  protected 
against  future  noise  level  increases. 

The  value  of  preserving  quietness  in  open  space  areas  is  stated 
in  the  section  on  Opportunities : 
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Although  the  greatest  effort  is  needed  in  the  noisy 
urban  areas,  the  controlled  development  (using  land 
use  controls)  of  undeveloped  and  low  density  areas 
will  enable  the  quiet  of  these  areas  to  be  preserved 
without  large  capital  expenditures  for  noise  mitiga- 
tion measures.   Whereas  the  effort  in  the  developed 
urban  areas  must  be  one  of  reduction,  it  is  one  of 
prevention  in  the  undeveloped  and  low  density  areas. 

Two  of  the  policies  presented  under  Statement  of  Policies  are 
pertinent  to  planning  for  the  CDCA: 

7.  Coordinate  with  federal,  state,  county,  and  other 
city  governments  in  developing  and  implementing  noise 
abatement  programs. 

1^.   Consider  the  development  of  quiet  zones  in  spe- 
cial areas  of  the  City.   All  forms  of  noise  would  be 
controlled  so  people  could  visit  the  area  and  enjoy 
solitude  as  part  of  their  leisure. 

Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 

The  City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  was  one  of  12  cities  that  par- 
ticipated with  the  County  of  Riverside  in  a  cooperative  Seis- 
mic Safety/Safety  Elements  program.   On  June  3,  1978  ,  the 
City  Council  adopted  the  Safety  Element,  but  has  not  yet 
adopted  the  Seismic  Safety  Element.   Detailed  information  re- 
garding geologic,  seismic,  and  flood  hazards  is  presented  in 
the  County  of  Riverside  Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 
Technical  Report,  dated  September,  1 97^ ,  which  was  prepared 
by  a  geologic  consulting  firm. 

In  regard  to  seismic  hazards,  the  Technical  Report  states  in 
part: 

The  seismic  setting  of  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  area 
is  dominated  by  the  presence  of  the  "active"  Mission 
Creek  branch  of  the  San  Andreas  fault....   This  fault 
not  only  poses  the  problem  of  fault  rupture  in  the 
developed  part  of  the  City,  but  also  is  the  likely 
source  of  very  strong  to  severe  ground  shaking  as  a 
result  of  any  fault  movement. . . . 

Very  strong  to  severe  ground  shaking  is  expected  in  the  Desert 
Hot  Springs  area  as  a  result  of  earthquakes  originating  on  the 
Mission  Creek  fault.   Liquefaction  is  not  considered  a  poten- 
tial hazard.   Settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  problem. 
Landslides  and  slope  instability  are  a  relatively  minor  hazard 
in  the  area.   Seiching  may  present  a  hazardous  situation  in 
water  storage  tanks  on  hillside  locations  above  developed 
areas . 
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In  regard  to  flooding  in  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  area,  the  Tech- 
nical Report  presents  the  following  conclusions: 

1 .  A  potential  for  flooding  exists  in  the  Desert 
Hot  Springs  area  along  major  wash  systems  emanating 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north. 

2.  Areas  to  the  south  of  the  City  have  a  propensity 
for  sheet  flooding  during  periods  of  heavy  runoff. 

3.  The  Study  Area  is  not  subject  to  inundation 
associated  with  failure  of  local  dams  or  reservoirs. 

In  the  section  on  Statement  of  Policies  in  the  Safety  Element, 
four  policies  relate  to  the  CDCA  program: 

5.  Develop  stringent  site  criteria  for  construction 
in  areas  with  fire  and/or  geologic  problems  and  pro- 
hibit construction  if  these  criteria  are  not  met. 

6.  Restrict  widespread  urban  development  in  iden- 
tified brush  fire  hazard  areas. 

7.  Encourage  continued  research  in  the  fields  of 
geologic  and  fire  safety. 

15-   Increase  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
the  various  jurisdictions  and  agencies  involved  in 
fire  protection  and  the  mitigation  of  geologic 
problems . 

In  the  section  on  the  Implementation  Program  in  the  Safety  Ele- 
ment, there  is  a  statement  on  brush  fire  hazards  which  pertains 
to  planning  for  the  CDCA: 

Through  the  fire  hazard  reduction  programs  sponsored 
by  the  State  and  Resource  Conservation  Districts  a 
number  of  methods  have  been  used  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce the  impact  of  brush  fires  including  type  con- 
version, fire  and  fuel  breaks,  and  controlled  burn- 
ing.  While  these  programs  have  been  generally  ef- 
fective in  performing  their  function,  some  have  still 
been  criticized  for  not  demonstrating  adequate  envir- 
onmental sensitivity. 

Zoning  Regulations  could  be  an  effective  tool  in  re- 
stricting urbanization  in  identified  brush  fire  areas.... 

Recreation  Element 

Although  a  Recreational  Element  is  not  an  adopted  element  of 
the  Desert  Hot  Springs  General  Plan,  a  Master  Park  Plan,  dated 
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July,  1977.  was  prepared  for  the  City  by  a  planning  consulting 
firm.   It  includes  sections  on  population  characteristics;  an 
inventory  of  park  and  recreation  facilities;  park  demand  and 
needs;  and  a  master  park  plan. 

In  the  Introduction,  there  is  the  following  statement  on  open 
space: 

Open  space  is  the  vehicle  with  which  recreational 
needs  are  satisfied  when  it  provides  a  variety  of 
locations  and  activities  for  human  leisure  activi- 
ties.  Within  urbanized  areas,  open  space  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  scarce  resource  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  mismanage.   Traditionally,  open 
space  has  been  thought  to  include  undeveloped  nat- 
ural terrain  such  as  mountains,  riverbeds,  and  hill- 
sides.  Within  an  urban  context,  smaller  areas  such 
as  playgrounds,  cemeteries,  and  parks  are  considered 
to  be  open  space.... 

Under  the  heading  of  The  Master  Park  Plan  there  is  this  state- 
ment explaining  the  functions  of  the  Plan: 

The  primary  function  of  the  master  park  plan  is  to 
guide  the  city  in  its  future  park  acquisition  and 
development  process  through  the  next  ten  to  twenty 
year  period.   It  should  contain  an  analysis  of  park 
land  demand,  locational  considerations,  design  con- 
cepts, graphics,  and  development  priorities.   Second- 
arily, the  plan  will  provide  additional  data  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  future  revisions  of  the  city's 
General  Plan,  particularly  the  Open  Space  and  Conser- 
vation Element. . . . 

In  the  section  on  Other  Park  and  Open  Space  Possibilities, 
there  is  an  interesting  discussion  on  Willow  Hole,  a  portion 
of  BLM  land: 

During  the  mid-1960' s,  the  city  acquired  a  160  acre 
site  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).   Lo- 
cated approximately  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  city,  Willow  Hole  was  thought  to  have  good  po- 
tential as  a  moto-cross  recreation  area.   Originally, 
the  project  v/as  to  have  been  developed  with  River- 
side County  under  a  joint  pov/ers  agreement,  but  the 
county  subsequently  decided  against  it. 

Part  of  the  agreement  with  BLM  was  that,  if  the  city 
failed  to  make  improvements  on  the  land  within  five 
years,  the  land  would  revert  to  BLM  (the  deed  con- 
tained a  reverter  clause).   The  city  has  been  re- 
quested to  sign  a  quit-claim  deed  since  no  improvements 
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have  been  made  and  the  five  year  time  period  has 
expired.  Former  City  Manager  Dippner  recommended 
that  the  quit-claim  be  signed. 

Unfortunately,  within  the  context  of  the  Master  Park 
Plan,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  definitive  guid- 
ance as  to  what  action  the  city  should  take  in  this 
matter.   Considerable  research  would  have  to  be  per- 
formed to  determine  whether  or  not  joint  participa- 
tion would  be  possible  and  to  evaluate  marketing 
potentials;  environmental  constraints;  development, 
staffing,  maintenance  and  insurance  costs;  and  other 
important  factors.   Since  there  is  some  support  to 
pursue  this  project,  the  city  should  determine  if 
BLM  will  extend  the  time  limit  for  the  reversion  of 
the  land  and  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  detailed 
feasibility  study. 

Public  Facilities  Element 

The  Public  Facilities  Element  of  the  adopted  General  Plan  "... 
provides  a  basis  for  anticipating  expenditures,  requirements, 
and  for  locating  the  facilities  to  achieve  optimum  utiliza- 
tion."  The  Element  presents  standards  and  required  1985  acre- 
ages for  parks,  schools,  special  facilities,  civic  buildings, 
and  an  airport. 

Drainage  Element 

The  Drainage  Element  of  the  adopted  General  Plan  proposes  so- 
lutions to  the  City's  drainage  problem  "...including  the  prob- 
lems of  flash  flooding  and  sheet  flow...." 

In  the  discussion  of  drainage  and  flood  problems  there  is  this 
statement: 

Measures  for  the  control  of  flood  drainage  on  the 
regional  basis  are  presently  being  planned  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.   Of  particular  significance  to 
the  city  is  the  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Mission  and  Little  Morongo  Creek  Drainage  Basin. 
Dams  and  retention  basins  upstream  are  necessary  on 
these  water  courses  before  effective  downstream  ac- 
tion to  channel  the  flow  is  possible. . . . 

Commentary 

Seven  of  the  required  elements  are  presently  included  in  the 
Desert  Hot  Springs  General  Plan;  a  housing  element  and  a  seis- 
mic safety  element  are  yet  to  be  adopted.   Two  of  the  adopted 
elements  which  are  most  in  need  of  revision  are  the  Land  Use 
Element  and  the  Noise  Element.   Additional  work  is  needed  to 
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"bring  the  Zoning  Ordinance  into  consistency  with  the  General 
Plan. 

Commitment  to  the  General  Plan  is  not  significant.  Although 
the  growth  rate  in  the  Desert  Hot  Springs  area  is  well  above 
average,  growth  management  is  not  an  issue  in  the  community. 
The  general  orientation  is  toward  more  growth. 

There  are  no  clear-cut  concerns  about  planning  for  the  CDCA. 

City  of  Indian  Wells 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Indian  Wells  is  located  in  the  Coachella  Valley  on 
the  northeast  edge  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains.   It  is  adjacent 
to  the  City  of  Palm  Desert  which  lies  to  the  west.   The  eleva- 
tion ranges  from  ^0-350  feet,  and  the  yearly  rainfall  totals 
approximately  three  inches.   The  northeasterly  boundary  of  the 
City  lies  along  the  Whitewater  River  Storm  Channel. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  approximately  12.5  square  miles,  and 
the  area  of  the  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  about  17  square 
miles.   Within  the  southerly  part  of  the  City,  portions  of  Sec- 
tions 26,  28,  and  4  and  all  of  Section  2  are  BLM  lands. 

A  special  census  conducted  by  Riverside  County  revealed  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,351  in  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  as  of  February  13, 
1978.   It  is  a  city  of  upper  class  residential  dwellings  and 
contains  no  industrial  land  uses  and  minimal  commercial  land 
use . 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

The  only  elements  in  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  General  Plan  are 
the  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements  which  were  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  on  May  2,  197^-   The  open  space  goal  and  pol- 
icies are  similar  to  those  of  the  Riverside  County  Open  Space 
Element.   There  are  five  categories  proposed  in  the  Element: 
Natural  Resource  Preservation;  Resource  Production  Management; 
Outdoor  Recreation;  Public  Health  and  Safety;  and  Urban.   Nat- 
ural Resource  Preservation  Areas  are  divided  into  two  sub-cat- 
egories:  Flora  and  Fauna  Habitat;  and  Scientific  Study  and 
Education.   The  text  of  the  Element  states  that: 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  Element  that  uses  in  the 
areas  designated  as  "Natural  Resource  Preservation" 
be  regulated  and  that  any  proposal  to  develop  land 
in  this  category  can  be  found  to  be  compatible  with 
this  Element  provided  a  development  plan  is  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  City.   The  development  plan  shall 
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indicate  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  assure  that  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  plant  and  wildlife  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily mitigated. . . . 
Most  of  the  hilly  area  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  City 
is  designated  as  Natural  Resource  Preservation. 

The  Resource  Production  Management  Areas  also  consist  of  two 
sub-categories  which  are  Groundwater  Basin  Recharge  and  Agri- 
culture.  As  stated,  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  Open  Space  Plan 
that  there  be  no  construction  of  flood  control  structures,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  to  protect  existing  development."   The 
text  has  this  to  say  about  agriculture: 

Agriculture  Areas,  in  general,  found  within  the  City 
constitute  a  minimal  portion  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Coachella  Valley;  however,  those  areas 
which  contain  date  palms  are  of  sufficient  scenic 
importance  so  as  to  warrant  special  attention.   It 
is  the  intent  of  this  Plan  to  encourage  the  retention 
of  all  agriculture  within  the  City  for  as  long  as  it 
is  economically  feasible.... 

Outdoor  Recreation  Areas  are  proposed  in  three  sub-categories: 
Committed  Open  Space,  Parks,  and  Scenic  Corridors.   Committed 
Open  Space  includes  such  lands  as  golf  courses,  tennis  courts, 
and  community  pools.   Parks  are  areas  "...proposed  to  be  main- 
tained for  their  outstanding  scenic,  historic,  archaeologic , 
and  cultural  value...."   Scenic  Corridor  areas: 

...include  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  scenic  routes 
and  recreational  linkages.   It  is  proposed  in  this 
Plan  that  appropriate  measures  be  taken  which  will 
maintain  and  enhance  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
these  routes .... 

Public  Health  and  Safety  Areas  consist  of  four  sub-categories: 
Flood  Channels,  Fault  Zone,  Erosion  Plain,  and  Fire  Hazard. 

Urban  Areas  consist  of  two  sub-categories:   Existing  Urban  and 
Designed  Open  Space.   The  subdivided  and  intensively  developed 
lands  fall  into  the  Existing  Urban  sub-category,  and  "...the 
readily  developable  remaining  vacant  acreages  in  the  City..." 
would  be  designated  as  Designed  Open  Space  Areas.   The  text 
then  states  that: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Open  Space  Plan  that  any 
proposal  for  residential  development,  consisting 
of  five  (5)  acres  or  more,  in  the  areas  designated 
as  'Designed  Open  Space'  shall  be  permitted  to 
develop  as  long  as  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross 
acreage  has  been  designated  for  open  space  use.... 
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The  Conservation  Element  "...is  particularly  intended  to  be  a 
guide  for  future  use  of  open  areas  in  a  manner  that  will  con- 
serve, protect,  and  enhance  the  environment  of  the  City."   It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  City's  resources  in  terms  of 
water,  vegetation,  wildlife,  air,  scenic  values,  and  soils. 

The  conservation  goal  and  policies  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Riverside  County  Conservation  Element.   The  con- 
servation proposals  are  also  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
County  Conservation  Element. 

Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 

The  City  of  Indian  Wells  was  one  of  the  12  cities  that  partic- 
ipated with  the  County  of  Riverside  in  a  cooperative  Seismic 
Safety/Safety  Elements  program;  however,  neither  of  the  two 
elements  have  yet  been  adopted.   Detailed  information  regard- 
ing geologic,  seismic,  and  flood  hazards  for  the  Indian  Wells 
area  is  presented  in  the  County  of  Riverside  Seismic  Safety 
and  Safety  Elements  Technical  Report,  dated  September,  1976, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  geologic  consulting  firm. 

In  regard  to  seismic  hazards,  the  Technical  Report  states; 

The  geologic  and  seismic  setting  of  the  Cove  Commun- 
ities area  is  dominated  by  the  proximity  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault,  both  as  the  location  of  ground  rupture 
should  fault  movement  reach  the  surface  and  as  a 
source  of  a  damaging  earthquake  that  would  accompany 
movement  on  this  fault.   The  intensity  of  earthquake 
shaking  will  be  affected  both  by  distance  from  the 
fault  and  by  the  thickness  of  alluvial  and  sedimen- 
tary cover  overlying  hard  bedrocks.... 
Mo  "active"  or  "potentially  active"  faults  are  known  to  be 
present  in  the  Indian  Wells  area,  but  the  active  San  Andreas 
fault  trends  northwest-southeast  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast. 

Slope  instability  and  landslides  are  "...a  moderately  severe 
probelm  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  area...."  according 
to  the  Technical  Report  which  also  concludes  that  "Strong  to 
severe  ground  shaking  is  expected  in  the  area  as  a  result  of 
earthquakes  expected  on  the  San  Andreas  fault...." 

In  regard  to  flooding,  the  Technical  Report  includes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  is 
Deep  Canyon  Wash ,  which  drains  the  steeply  sloped  kO 
square  mile  watershed  of  Deep  Canyon.   The  wash  flows 
out  of  narrow  portions  of  the  canyon  onto  alluvial 
fans  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.   Prior  to  construc- 
tion of  Deep  Canyon  Stormwater  Channel,  runoff  from 
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the  canyon  flowed  across  the  gently-sloping  foothill 
area  of  Indian  Wells  and  Palm  Desert. . . . 

The  Technical  Report  states  that  the  Whitewater  River,  which 
passes  through  the  Indian  Wells  area: 

. . .has  been  improved  along  most  of  its  passage 
through  the  Coachella  Valley.   Earth  levees  and 
channel  improvements  of  various  types  have  in- 
creased its  flow  capacity  to  approximately  75 ,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  which  approximates 
anticipated  flow  for  the  Standard  Project  Flood 
(Corps  of  Engineers),  and  exceeds  estimated  100- 
year  flows  of  55,000  cfs  along  the  middle  reaches 
of  the  river. . . . 

In  relation  to  flooding  hazards  in  the  Indian  Wells  area, 
these  conclusions  are  presented  in  the  Technical  Report: 

1.  Large-scale  flood  hazards  resulting  from  a  100- 
year  storm  are  not  a  threat  to  the  City  of  Indian 
Wells  and  surrounding  environs. 

2.  Local  problems  of  standing  water  may  occur  due 
to  temporary  blockage  or  inadequate  capacity  of 
local  storm  drains. 

3.  The  City  of  Indian  Wells  is  generally  not  sub- 
ject to  inundation  associated  with  failure  of  local 
dams  or  reservoirs. 

Commentary 

Although  the  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  consists 
of  only  two  adopted  elements  (Open  Space  and  Conservation) , 
the  quality  of  development  in  that  City  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  a  lack  of  advance  planning.   There 
is  an  apparent  commitment  to  sound  current  planning  in  terms 
of  adherence  to  strict  development  standards.   The  rapid  rate 
of  growth  in  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  has  been  tempered  by  a 
policy  of  stressing  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

In  regard  to  concerns  about  the  CDCA  planning  program,  resi- 
dents of  the  City  place  high  value  on  the  quality  of  the  local 
environment—particularly  in  terms  of  peace,  quiet,  scenic 
resources,  air,  and  water.   They  tend  to  favor  passive  forms 
of  recreation  in  the  open  space  areas  around  the  City  and  prob- 
ably v/ould  vigorously  oppose  0RY  activities  in  the  vicinity, 
for  example.   Protection  of  the  hillsides  and  mountain  areas 
for  watershed  and  wildlife  purposes  have  a  high  priority  on 
the  community  agenda. 
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City  of  Indio 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Indio  is  located  in  the  Coachella  Valley  midway 
between  the  San  Jacinto  and  Little  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 
The  area  is  flat  and  approximately  at  sea-level.   The  average 
yearly  rainfall  is  about  3-0  inches. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  9*9  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
City's  Sphere  of  Influence  is  approximately  38 -5   square  miles. 
BLM  lands  are  in  Sections  2  and  6  within  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Sphere  of  Influence. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Indio  was  estimated  at  19,290 
as  of  February,  1978.   The  economy  of  the  City  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  agriculture,  governmental  services,  industry,  and 
commercial  establishments  serving  the  Coachella  Valley. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  on  January  k,    1978  as  part 
of  the  Indio  General  Policies  and  Development  Flan.   Its 
stated  purpose  is  "...to  serve  as  a  statement  of  official 
policy  as  related  to  the  uses  of  land  within  the  City's  Plan- 
ning Area  (Sphere  of  Influence  officially  adopted  by  LAFCO )...". 
As  explained  in  the  text,  the  Land  Use  Plan  "...is  not  intended 
to  show  precisely  the  limits  of  land  uses  proposed  nor  indi- 
vidual uses  on  sites  of  less  than  approximately  two  acres...." 

Under  the  heading  of  General  Goals  for  Urban  Growth  there  is 
this  goal  of  importance  to  the  CDCA: 

•To  minimize,  through  more  sensitive  and  careful 
planning  and  regulation,  the  disruption  due  to  nat- 
ural disasters  and  minimize  damage  caused  by  im- 
proper development.   By  the  same  token,  to  insure 
an  optimal  pattern  of  open  space  throughout  the 
urban  area  by  furthering  the  concept  of  environ- 
mental resources  management  which  will  set  aside 
the  areas  of  natural  hazard  and  value  as  open 
space. 

Two  policies  of  importance  to  the  CDCA  are  found  under  the 
heading  of  General  Urban  Growth  Policies; 

•The  City  will  discourage  development  where  there 
is  either  a  deficiency  in  public  facilities,  and 
take  stringent  measures  to  prevent  development  where 
there  is  a  proven  health  hazard  sufficient  enough  to 
endanger  occupants  if  constructed.   (Lands  in  unpro- 
tected flood  plains,  on  or  near  fault  lines,  or  other 
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such  environmentally  unsuitable  building  areas  shall 
be  specifically  regulated  so  that  these  problems  are 
given  appropriate  attention  before  development  is 
permitted. ) 

•The  City  will  guide  urban  growth  in  enhancing  envir- 
onmental quality  by  protecting  prime  agricultural 
lands,  conserving  natural  resources  (air,  water, 
land,  energy,  etc.),  preserving  special  scenic  fea- 
tures, and  in  accordance  with  natural  physical  con- 
straints (i.e.  topography,  soils,  geology,  hydrology, 
noise,  etc . ) . 

Two  of  the  four  policies  listed  under  Agricultural  Land  Use 
Policies  are  also  of  interest: 

b.  The  City  of  Indio  will  encourage  all  measures 
of  preserving  open  space  for  the  "conservation  of 
natural  resources".*  Of  particular  concern  is  the 
preservation  of  land  areas  for  agricultural  uses 
in  order  to  provide  for  certain  special  types  of 
agriculture,  provide  a  reserve  for  future  needs, 
and  ensure  the  preservation  of  those  unique  rural 
areas  which  are  essential  to  shape  and  order  ur- 
ban development. 

c.  The  City  of  Indio  will  encourage  and  initiate 
policies  and  programs  involving  neighboring  cities, 
the  County,  special  districts,  and  the  State  which 
implement  the  concept  of  confining  urbanization  to 
established  centers  through  complimentary  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities. 

The  Element  includes  Standards  for  Agricultural  Land  Use  and 
Standards  for  Urban-Transition  Area  Land  Use.   The  first  two 
quoted  here  are  in  the  former  category  and  the  third  standard 
quoted  is  under  the  latter  category: 

d.  Land  buffered  from  existing  urban  development 
by  major  barriers,  i.e.  storm  channels,  freeways, 
open  space  and  suitable  for  profitable  cultivation 
should  be  protected. 

e.  Residential  uses  should  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  .100  dwelling  units  per  gross  acre  (not  more 
than  one  dwelling  unit  per  10  acres). 

c.   Residential  uses  within  such  areas  shall  be 
limited  to  a  density  of  between  .1001  dwelling 


Phrase  corresponds  to  a  category  stressed  by 
State  Law. 
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units  per  gross  acre  to  not  more  than  .37^  dwelling 
units  per  gross  acre  (very  low  residential  density) 
providing  that  the  City  finds  that  the  new  densities 
or  parcelization  are  consistent  within  the  ultimate 
urban  use  of  the  property  and  does  not  conflict  with 
existing  uses  or  plans  of  the  City. 

In  the  section  on  Implementation  of  the  Plan,  several  "barri- 
ers or  constraints"  are  presented—three  of  which  deserve 
quoting  in  this  report. 

•As  with  any  other  community,  there  is  the  economic 
pressure  to  "break  new  ground" --to  develop  where 
land  may  be  cheaper,  at  the  urban  fringes  rather 
than  recycle  used  land.   Economic  pressures  are  many 
times  contrary  to  the  proposed  policies  of  the  Land 
Use  Element. 

•The  consideration  of  an  overall  urban  growth  policy 
and  the  impacts  of  development  on  natural  resources 
and  public  facilities  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  re- 
view process  particularly  within  the  unincorporated 
area. 

•There  is  an  absence  of  public  knowledge  about  what 
the  "optimum  environment"  is  and  the  means  by  which 
to  achieve  it.   The  result  is  the  absence  of  acti- 
vists for  or  against  various  causes. 

The  Land  Use  Element  maps  are  presented  in  two  parts:   long- 
range  (10-20  year  plan)  and  short-range  (5-10  year  plan).   The 
projected  1980  population  in  the  City  is  estimated  at  22,000- 
25,000  and  at  30,930-35,225  for  the  Planning  Area.   For  the 
1990-95  period,  the  estimated  population  is  30,000-35,000  for 
the  City  and  ^+3,500-52,000  for  the  Planning  Area. 

Circulation  and  Transportation  Element 

The  Circulation  and  Transportation  Element  was  also  adopted 
on  January  k,    1978.   Part  of  the  objective  of  the  Element  is 
"...the  need  to  address  current  issues  such  as  air  quality, 
energy  conservation,  and  the  needs  of  the  transit  dependent 
...".   One  of  the  General  Goals  is  to  "...minimize  adverse 
environmental  impacts  (i.e.  air,  water,  noise,  land  aesthet- 
ics) of  any  and  all  transportation  systems." 

One  of  the  policies  relating  to  streets  and  highways  is  to 
"...ensure,  where  possible,  the  development  of  adequate  com- 
plementary circulation  systems  and  facilities,  i.e.  pedestrian 
walkways,  bikeways,  public  transportation,  parking,  etc.". 
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Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element 

On  June  20,  1973 »  the  City  Council  adopted  the  original  Open 
Space  and  Conservation  Element.   The  updating  of  the  Land  Use 
and  Circulation  Elements  prompted  city  officials  to  prepare 
a  new  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element  which  is  expected 
to  be  adopted  in  late  1978.   As  proposed,  it  will  "...reflect 
changes  in  City  policy,  community  desires,  and  the  latest  in- 
formation regarding  available  funding  sources." 

Two  of  the  stated  general  goals  in  the  Proposed  Element  of 
special  interest  to  the  Desert  Study  are: 

•To  encourage  citizen  participation  in  the  planning, 
construction,  and  development  of  parks  and  open 
spaces.   Included  in  this  goal  should  be  the  public 
education  and  increased  appreciation  of  the  areas 
of  many  natural  resources  and  open  spaces  and  their 
relationship  to  them,  i.e.  effects  of  man  on  envir- 
onment, design  of  facilities  to  ensure  public 
safety,  etc. 

•To  promote  the  conservation  of  the  areas  natural 
resources  and  amenities  including  but  not  limited  to: 
agricultural  land,  energy,  water,  minerals,  flora  and 
fauna,  and  scenery. 

Under  the  heading  of  Open  Space  in  the  Indio  Planning  Area, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  open  space  resources  in  the  Indio 
area  which  states  in  part  that : 

...the  197^  City  Attitudinal  Survey  showed  that 
many  of  Indio' s  residents  were  concerned  about  the 
increasing  development  of  open  space  and  agricul- 
tural land.   Almost  half  of  those  interviewed  felt 
the  need  to  protect  open  space.   Indio 's  greatest 
open  space  resources  are  the  Indio  Hills,  agricul- 
tural lands,  sand  dunes  areas,  and  the  Coachella 
Valley  Storm  Channel. . . 

Six  of  the  nine  Policies  Related  to  Open  Space  are  of  special 
importance  to  the  Desert  Study: 

b.  The  City  of  Indio  will  consistently  advocate 
the  protection  of  the  Indio  Hills  from  growth  in- 
fringements.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  con- 
trols most  of  this  land,  but  no  guarantee  is  pres- 
ent that  will  keep  the  land  in  public  ownership  and 
unscarred. 

c.  The  City  of  Indio  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  regional  reserve  for  community  use 
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of  the  Coachella  Valley  Storm  Channel  as  part  of  a 
Valley-wide  system  of  open  area  park  land  for  riding, 
hiking,  and  other  compatible  uses,  hut  maintaining 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Channel  as  a  flood  control 
facility.   The  City  will  attempt,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Coachella  Valley  Water  District  and  adjacent  prop- 
erty owners,  to  implement  the  goals  and  standards 
presented  in  the  "Whitewater  River  Regional  Public 
Reserve  -  Policy  Statement" .   Refer  to  Appendix  C  for 
a  copy  of  the  Policy  Statement. 

e.  The  City  of  Indio  will  actively  encourage  the 
preservation  or  conservation  of  agricultural  land 
for  its  value  as  an  open  space  resource  as  well  as 
a  resource  needed  to  maintain  a  viable  agricultural 
industry.   Long-term  agreements,  such  as  Williamson 
Act  contracts,  will  be  actively  pursued  by  the  City 
of  Indio. 

f .  As  the  sand  dune  areas  are  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing but  fragile  features  of  the  California 
deserts,  the  City  of  Indio  will  discourage  their 
premature,  indiscriminate  development.   The  prema- 
ture extension  of  public  facilities,  services,  util- 
ities, and  other  capital  improvement  for  urban  uses 
into  these  open  spaces  will  be  discouraged. 

g.  The  Southern  California  branch  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  runs  along  the  base  of  the  Indio  Hills.   The 
City  of  Indio  will  discourage  all  development  within 
the  area  of  the  Alquist-Priolo  Special  Studies  Zone 
(an  average  of  l/8  mile  on  either  side  of  earthquake 
fault  trace)  or  all  development  shall  conform  to  the 
standards  as  adopted  in  the  City's  Seismic  Safety/ 
Safety  Element  of  the  General  Policies  and  Develop- 
ment Plan,  k/6/77> 

h.  The  City  of  Indio  will  prohibit  development  with- 
in areas  known  to  be  prone  to  any  other  natural  haz- 
ards, i.e.  flooding,  fire,  etc. 

One  of  the  Standards  Related  for  Open  Space  is: 

b.   Open  space  areas  should  offer  opportunities  for 
recreation,  appreciation  and  education  of  nature  or 
culture,  the  protection  of  natural  resources  from 
infringing  development,  and/or  the  creation  of  buf- 
fers to  protect  the  community  against  natural  haz- 
ards or  incompatible  land  uses. 

Under  Policies  Related  to  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  Indio  Planning  Area,  there  are  17  policy  statements 
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pertaining  to  scenic  values,  native  vegetation,  "blowing  sand, 
archaeological  values,  and  the  like.   One  of  the  policies  that 
relates  to  the  Desert  Study  is: 

The  wilderness  is  a  plentiful,  natural  resource  in 
the  Coachella  Valley.   Without  adequate  protection, 
this  fragile  resource  can  suffer  irreversible  damage. 
The  Cicy  of  Indio  will  encourage  the  delineation  of 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  the  development  of 
means  to  reach  these  areas  designed  to  make  the  wil- 
derness accessible  to  all  for  visitation  purposes. 
Wholesale  off -road  vehicle  use  will  be  discouraged 
except  in  specified  areas. 

Scenic  Corridors  Element 

In  compliance  with  State  Law,  the  City  Council  adopted  a  Scenic 
Corridors  (Scenic  Highway)  Element  on  April  6,  1977'   The  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  Element  includes  these  words: 

Indio  joins  the  other  Coachella  Valley  communities 
in  enjoying  the  major  scenic  assets  of  the  desert 
valley  and  surrounding  mountains.   The  unique,  nat- 
ural qualities  of  sand  dunes  and  desert  flowers 
lie  against  the  picturesque  scenes  of  shadows  and 
colors  of  mountains  in  all  directions. 

However,  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  desert  environ- 
ment is  as  fragile  and  easily  affected  as  the  desert 
itself.   It  can  easily  be  destroyed  by  careless  lit- 
tering and  bad  development. . . 

Three  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Element  are: 

•To  preserve  the  natural  scenic  qualities  of  the  Coa- 
chella Valley. 

•To  help  conserve  and  enhance  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Coachella  Valley  and  Riverside  County  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  both  residents  and  visitors. 

•To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  development  of 
scenic  corridors  within  the  City  and  its  sphere  of 
influence  for  the  purpose  of:   l)  enabling  its  citi- 
zens to  increase  their  appreciation  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area;  2)  enhance  the  recreational  op- 
portunities served  by  the  system  of  scenic  corridors; 
and  3)  ensure  that  such  scenic  beauty  be  protected 
against  incompatible  intrusions. 

Under  Scenic  Characteristics  there  is  this  proposed  standard 
for  treatment  of  ecological  areas: 
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There  are  two  basic  ecological  zones  which  exist  in 
the  area--the  desert  environment  and  the  mountain 
environment.   There  are  also  numerous  sub-zones  such 
as  those  existing  around  natural  springs  and  oasis. 
Treatment  along  scenic  corridors  should,  wherever  .pos- 
sible, respect  the  integrity  of  these  ecological 
zones.   These  zones,  although  subject  to  encroach- 
ment by  man's  development,  should  be  preserved  in 
their  entirety  wherever  possible,  or  in  large  enough 
areas  so  as  to  maintain  the  indigenous  quality  which 
existed  before  man's  encroachment. 

Noise  Element 

The  City  Council  adopted  the  Noise  Element  on  April  6,  197?. 
As  stated  in  the  section  on  Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Noise  El- 
ement ,  the  Element  "...includes  pertinent  definitions  of  noise 
and  its  measurement,  objectives,  goals  and  policies,  future 
programs  and  standards...". 

Field  measurements  of  noise  in  the  City  indicated  that  "...the 
City  of  Indio,  with  the  exception  of  the  noise  sensitive  land 
uses  along  major  arterials  and  railroads,  does  not  have  any 
major  noise  problems...."   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
considerable  cross-country  freeway,  highway,  and  railroad  traf- 
fic passes  through  the  City. 

In  the  section  on  Relationship  to  Other  General  Flan  Elements, 
there  is  this  statement  relating  to  open  space:   "Provide  for 
recreation  pursuits  free  from  any  negative  noise  impacts  that 
impair  quality  of  the  recreational  area." 

Seismic  Safety/Safety  Element 

The  City  of  Indio  was  also  one  of  the  12  cities  that  partici- 
pated with  the  County  of  Riverside  in  a  cooperative  Seismic 
Safety/Safety  Element  program,  and  on  April  6,  1977.  the  City 
of  Indio  Seismic  Safety/Safety  Element  was  adopted.   As  stated 
in  the  summary  of  the  Element,  the  objective  of  the  Element  is 
"...to  reduce  the  chance  for  loss  of  life,  property  damage, 
and  social  and  economic  dislocation  in  the  event  of  a  major 
earthquake,  flood,  fire,  or  other  disaster...". 

The  City  of  Indio,  like  the  City  of  Coachella,  is  affected  by 
the  proximity  of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  which  passes  through 
the  northeast  portion  of  Indio ' s  Sphere  of  Influence.   There- 
fore, the  City  can  expect  very  strong  to  severe  ground  shaking 
as  a  result  of  earthquakes.   There  is  also  a  "...high  to  very 
high  potential  for  liquefaction. . .because  of  shallow  ground- 
water..." according  to  the  Technical  Report.   Settlement  is 
"...a  more  widespread  potential  hazard  because  of  the  exten- 
sive distribution  of  relatively  young,  poorly  consolidated 
soils. . ." . 
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As  in  the  City  of  Coachella,  large  scale  flood  hazards  result- 
ing from  a  100-year  storm  and  inundation  associated  with  fail- 
ure of  local  dams  or  reservoirs  are  not  a  threat  to  the  City 
of  Indio . 

Commentary 

Except  for  a  housing  element  which  is  "being  prepared,  the  City 
of  Indio' s  General  Plan  includes  all  of  the  State-mandated  gen- 
eral plan  elements.   The  present  practice  of  the  City  is  to 
keep  its  General  Plan  policy  statements  up-to-date  and  consist- 
ent with  one  another  as  evidenced  by  the  current  revision  of 
the  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element.   Many  of  the  various 
goals,  policies,  and  standards  in  the  Indio  General  Plan  Ele- 
ments lend  support  to  the  objectives  of  the  California  Desert 
Planning  Program. 

In  regard  to  zoning  consistency,  city  officials  prefer  to  use 
the  term  "compatible"  in  relating  the  zoning  ordinance  to  the 
General  Plan.  Work  remains  to  be  done  to  increase  the  degree 
of  "compatibility".  Community  commitment  to  the  General  Plan 
is  said  to  be  moderate. 

"No-growth"  adherents  cannot  be  counted  in  large  numbers  nor 
are  there  many  "all-out"  growth  proponents.  The  annual  rate 
of  growth  is  significant,  and  citizens  of  the  area  appear  to 
regard  this  as  desirable. 

As  for  concerns  about  the  Desert  Study,  there  is  apparent  sup- 
port for  hillside  protection,  recreation,  scenic  values,  air 
quality,  water  quality,  noise-dust  controls,  and  energy  con- 
servation.  There  is  some  support  for  sand  dunes  preservation 
and  some  concerns  about  location  of  transmission  corridors, 
energy  plant  siting,  and  location  of  solid  waste  sites — par- 
ticularly for  toxic  wastes  which  may  be  a  threat  to  water 
quality. 

City  of  Palm  Desert 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Palm  Desert  is  a  resort-retirement-oriented  type 
of  community  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains 
in  Coachella  Valley.   It  lies  between  the  City  of  Rancho  Mir- 
age to  the  west  and  the  City  of  Indian  Wells  to  the  east. 
The  annual  rainfall  in  the  area  is  about  3  inches. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  11.7  square  miles,  and  the  City's  a- 
dopted  Sphere  of  Influence  covers  about  59  square  miles. 
There  are  approximately  13  sections  of  BLM  land  within  the 
Sphere  of  Influence. 
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As  of  February  13,  1978,  the  population  of  the  City  was  esti- 
mated to  be  10,780. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  on  January  20,  1975,  as  part 
of  the  Palm  Desert  General  Plan  which  was  prepared  by  a  con- 
sulting firm.   As  stated  in  the  Introduction  of  the  Element, 
it: 

. . .represents  a  composite  of  other  General  Plan  Ele- 
ments in  physical  form.   As  a  composite,  the  Land 
Use  Element  includes  recommendations  for  the  phys- 
ical structuring  of  the  community  based  on  the  pop- 
ulation and  land  allocation  data  included  in  the 
Populations/Economics  Element  and  the  residential 
density  proposals  included  in  the  Housing  Element. 

One  of  the  goals  listed  under  Goals  and  Objectives  is  "Develop 

a  land  use  pattern  that  takes  optimum  advantage  of  the  City's 

natural  assets  including  views,  mountain  areas  and  the  desert 
floor." 

Under  the  heading  of  Regional  Context  there  is  this  paragraph 
which  implies  support  for  the  Desert  Plan  Program: 

As  Palm  Desert  continues  to  develop,  Valley  serving 
uses  and  regional  environmental  factors  such  as 
blowsand,  hillside  preservation  and  natural  reserves 
will  continue  to  exert  strong  pressures  on  the  local 
land  use  pattern.   Dealing  with  many  of  the  regional 
issues  that  will  confront  the  Coachella  Valley  over 
the  planning  period  will  require  a  creative  and  co- 
operative approach  by  the  various  public  agencies 
serving  the  area. 

Among  the  dominant  factors  listed  under  Opportunities  is: 
"The  Potential  to  preserve  major  open  space  areas  that  will 
give  form  and  structure  to  the  development  pattern." 

The  Land  Use  Plan  designates  open  space  uses  for  the  hillside 
and  mountain  areas  south  of  the  City  where  the  BLM  lands  are 
located.   One  of  the  implementation  policies  is  to  " . . .active- 
ly promote  a  program  for  the  continued  cooperation  of  all  land 
planning  agencies  within  the  Palm  Desert  Sphere  of  Influence." 

Circulation  Element 

The  adopted  Circulation  Element  recognizes  "...the  potential 
for  a  variety  of  modes  including  the  automobile,  public  trans- 
it, bicycle,  hiking,  and  horseback  riding."   Another  pertinent 
statement  in  the  Element  is  that  "...circulation  systems 
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influence  the  land  use  element  of  a  general  plan  by  suggesting 
the  levels  of  access  which  make  the  development  of  certain 
types  of  uses  feasible...." 

One  of  the  objectives  listed  under  Goals  and  Objectives  is: 

Utilize  transportation  elements,  particularly  bi- 
cycle, hiking  and  equestrian  trails,  as  a  means  of 
providing  recreational  and  educational  experiences 
by  linking  up  the  various  park  and  public  facilities 
in  the  planning  area. 

Under  Opportunities ,  one  of  the  statements  is: 

Circulation  systems  can  respond  to  natural  factors. 
Examples  of  this  include  the  relationships  of  pro- 
posed circulation  elements  to  drainage  ways,  pre- 
vailing wind  conditions  and  preservation  of  rare 
natural  areas . 

Housing  Element 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  adopted  Housing  Element  is  to  provide 
"...a  range  of  housing  for  varying  income  ranges  and  life 
styles  throughout  the  City."   However,  the  achievement  of  that 
goal  is  difficult,  since  housing  in  Palm  Desert  is  "...bas- 
ically of  an  upper  middle  to  high  price  range...",  and  many 
people  cannot  afford  to  live  there.   The  Element  concludes 
that  "...housing  for  low  income  groups  in  Palm  Desert  is 
limited. " 

Conservation  and  Open  Space  Element 

The  Introduction  of  the  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Element 
begins  with  this  statement: 

The  need  for  open  space  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
urban  environment  is  greater  than  just  for  its  role 
in  providing  areas  with  traditional  forms  of  recre- 
ation.  Open  space  allows  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  assets  which  cannot  coexist  with  develop- 
ment.  These  include  wildlife  and  their  habitats, 
scenic  vistas,  unusual  land  form  conditions,  sig- 
nificant vegetation,  as  well  as  significant  agri- 
culture and  mineral  resources. 

Under  the  heading  The  Natural  Context  for  Open  Spaces  in  Palm 
Desert ,  two  major  zones  are  defined: 

1 .   The  Valley  floor  consisting  primarily  of  cresote 

scrub  and  sand  dunes;  this  zone  also  includes  the 

bajada,  a  nearly  flat  surface  of  joined  erosional 
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deposits  along  the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountain 
range.   The  present  urban  area  is  located  at  the 
boundary  between  the  desert  floor  and  the  bajada. 

2.   The  San  Jacinto  Mountains  which  rise  sharply 
just  south  of  the  City  limits.   The  mountain  envir- 
onment consists  of  four  basic  life  zones: 

(a)  permanent  and  seasonal  water,  i.e.,  the  bot- 
toms of  canyons  which  form  this  zone's  drain- 
age pattern, 

(b)  the  low  desert  which  starts  at  the  edge  of  the 
foothills  and  rises  to  about  1000  feet, 

(c)  the  high  desert  between  1000  feet  and  3000 
feet,  and 

(d)  pinyon  scrub  with  some  juniper  from  3000  feet 
to  51^1  feet  (the  top  of  Sheep  Mountain  which 
is  the  highest  point  in  the  planning  area) . 

The  Element  contains  statements  about  the  archaeological  sen- 
sitivity of  the  area,  the  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  Date 
Palm  areas  which  are  "...rapidly  disappearing  in  the  wake  of 
urban  expansion...",  and  the  need  to  consider  "...the  aes- 
thetically pleasing  contrast  between  the  Valley  and  the 
mountains. ..." 

One  of  the  Implementation  Policies  is: 

Support  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  big 
horn  sheep  refuge  managed  by  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Riverside,  and  the  California  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  as  an  enclosure  to  better  under- 
stand the  environmental  needs  of  this  rare  species. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  adopted  Scenic  Highways  Element  recognizes  the  need  to 
control  "...the  visual  quality  of  all  areas  within  appro- 
priate scenic  corridors."   Under  Opportunities  there  are 
these  statements: 

•Because  of  the  extent  of  undeveloped  land  the  City 
can  preserve  the  visual  qualities  of  its  scenic 
highway  corridors  through  appropriate  design  guide- 
lines and  review  processes. 

•Palm  Desert  can  establish  and  maintain  appropriate 
liaison  with  the  County,  City  of  Palm  Springs,  and 
other  cities  in  the  Coachella  Valley  so  that  the 
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roads  it  wishes  to  develop  as  scenic  highways  can 
fit  into  areawide  plans  and  potential  funding 
programs. 

Palm  Desert  is  presently  the  only  city  in  Riverside  County 
which  has  an  Officially  Designated  Scenic  Highway  within  its 
boundaries  (a  segment  of  the  Pines  to  Palms  Highway  7*0. 

Noise  Element 

A  Transportation  Noise  Element  is  part  of  the  adopted  General 
Plan.   One  of  the  Implementation  Policies  is:   "Develop  and 
encourage  the  use  of  circulation  systems  which  do  not  produce 
high  noise  levels,  including  bicycle  and  pedestrian  systems." 

Safety  Element 

The  adopted  Safety  Element  includes  a  Flood  Plains  and  Drain- 
age Map  and  a  Wind  Erosion  Hazard  and  Severe  Slopes  Map.   The 
former  map  indicates  areas  of  occasional  flooding  and  areas 
of  occasional  flooding  if  levees  are  breeched.   The  latter 
map  indicates  the  large  areas  of  the  City  which  have  severe 
slopes  (9$  "to  3Q?0  and  areas  with  varying  degrees  of  wind 
erosion  hazards  (slight,  moderate,  and  severe).   Severe  wind 
hazard  areas  are  located  between  Interstate  10  and  the  north- 
erly boundary  of  the  City  of  Palm  Desert. 

Seismic  Element 

One   of  the  purposes  stated  in  the  I nt r aduc±-io n  of  the  adopted 
Seismic  Element  is: 

To  provide  the  City  of  Palm  Desert  with  the  neces- 
sary data  and  interpretation  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage, in  terms  of  development  and  safety,  of  the 
City's  natural  geologic  setting. 

Under  the  heading  Geologic  and  Seismic  Setting  there  is  this 
statement  regarding  faults  in  the  area: 

Major  faults  located  within  the  City  limits  of  Palm 
Desert  include  several  within  the  granitic  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  western  and  southern  part  of 
the  City,  and  the  South  Pass  fault  group  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  City.   These  faults  were  prob- 
ably active  during  the  early  formation  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  they  are  active  today. 

The  main  sources  of  earthquake  shaking  at  Palm  Desert  are 
said  to  be  the  San  Andreas  fault  on  the  northeast  and  the 
San  Jacinto  fault  on  the  southwest.   Settlement  and 
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liquefaction  as  a  result  of  seismic  shaking  are  not  regarded 
as  significant  hazards  in  Palm  Desert. 

Population/Economics  Element 

One  of  the  sections  in  the  Population/Economics  Element  is 
Population  Trends  and  Projections  for  Palm  Desert,  within 
which  there  is  this  passage: 

Palm  Desert  and  the  Sphere  of  Influence  are  expected 
to  grow  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  approximately 
5.4  percent.   Between  1980  and  1995,  Palm  Desert  will 
be  approaching  full  development  capacity.   Population 
between  1980  and  1995.  will  increase  9»9°Of  at  an  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  2.71  percent.   By  1995.  the  popu- 
lation of  30.000  represents  near  capacity  for  the 
City  of  Palm  Desert. 

Under  Opportunities,  two  of  the  statements  are  of  value  to 
CDCA  planning  in  the  area: 

•Relatively  undeveloped  status  makes  it  possible  for 
the  City  to  choose  among  varying  options. 

•Recent  environmental  legislation  gives  cities  more 
ability  to  direct  growth  and  control  its  impact. 

Public  Facilities  Element 

The  Public  Facilities  Element  includes  subsections  on  Waste 
Management  and  Recreation.   One  of  the  stated  Objectives  is: 
"Ensure  that  adequate  community  facilities  are  available  be- 
fore private  development  is  approved  so  to  ensure  that  facil- 
ities are  not  overloaded  and  areas  are  not  left  unserved." 

One  of  the  definitions  under  Recreation  Element  Policies  is: 

...the  term  "Regional  Park"  shall  mean  any  large 
open  space  area  which  makes  provision  for  recrea- 
tional and  leisure  time  activities  for  the  general 
public  in  Riverside  County  as  well  as  the  residents 
of  the  City  of  Palm  Desert. 

Under  Solid  Waste  Management  one  of  the  policies  is  "Coordin- 
ate the  location  for  landfill  operations  with  the  County  to 
exclude  those  areas  which  would  be  detrimental  to  either  de- 
veloped or  open  space  areas." 

Urban  Design  Element 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  Urban  Design  Element,  urban  design 
is  defined  in  part  as  that  form  which: 


•Preserves  and  enhances  natural  features  such  as  vege- 
tation, wildlife  or  topographic  features; 

•Preserves  and  enhances  man-made  features  of  histor- 
ical or  archaeological  significance... 

One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "Develop  a  program  that  will  main- 
tain the  visual  quality  of  the  hillsides  and  sand  dunes  sur- 
rounding or  within  Palm  Desert  through  hillside  development 
guidelines  and  ordinances." 

Two  of  the  Implementation  Policies  are: 

•Develop  parks  for  recreation  and  open  space  preser- 
vation which  maintain  the  natural  desert  environment. 

•Utilize  the  provisions  of  the  zoning  and  design  re- 
view ordinances  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tain areas  surrounding  Palm  Desert. 

Implementation  Element 

The  final  element  of  the  adopted  Palm  Desert  General  Plan  is 
the  Implementation  Element.  Its  purpose  is  "...to  provide  a 
context  for  the  necessary  planning  and  programming  that  must 
take  place  to  achieve  the  action  policies...". 

Under  Specific  Area  Plans,  a  series  of  specific  area  plans 
are  proposed: 

•The  area  surrounding  the  College  of  the  Desert. 

•The  northern  blowsand/sand  dune  areas. 

•The  southern  hill  and  mountain  areas. 

•Each  of  the  City's  neighborhoods. 

The  College  of  the  Desert  Area  Specific  Plan  has  since  been 
prepared  and  was  adopted  on  January  26,  1978.   The  proposed 
plans  for  the  northern  blowsand/sand  dune  areas  and  for  the 
southern  hill  and  mountain  areas  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  California  Desert  Plan. 

Commentarv 

■  ■         ri. 

The  City  of  Palm  Desert  General  Plan  shows  evidence  of  a 
strong  planning  program.   The  Plan  includes  13  elements,  in- 
cluding the  nine-mandated  elements;  all  have  been  carefully 
prepared.   The  policies  of  the  Plan  offer  much  support  to  the 
goals  of  the  California  Desert  Study—particularly  those  that 
relate  to  the  interfacing  of  urban  land  uses  with  open  space 
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uses  and  the  natural  environment.   As  in  the  City  of  Indian 
Wells,  the  rapid  growth  rate  in  Palm  Desert  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  tempered  "by  community  concerns  about  the  qual- 
ity of  development.   There  are  no  serious  problems  in  regard 
to  consistency  of  zoning  with  the  Palm  Desert  General  Plan, 
and  community  commitment  to  the  Plan  and  planning  in  general 
is  well  above  average.   The  current  emphasis  is  upon  growth 
management  rather  than  growth  control. 

In  regard  to  concerns  about  the  Desert  Planning  Program,  the 
people  of  Palm  Desert  seem  to  place  high  values  on  scenic  re- 
sources, watershed  protection,  preservation  of  wildlife,  air 
quality,  and  recreation.   It  is  very  likely  that  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  Plan  will  be  carefully  and  critically  reviewed  by 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Palm  Desert. 

City  of  Palm  Springs 

Introduction 

Located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coachella  Valley,  the  City 
of  Palm  Springs  lies  at  the  base  of  the  steep,  east-face  of 
the  San  Jacinto  Mountains.   The  City  is  underlaid  with  uncon- 
solidated alluvium  from  the  mountain  canyons,  and  the  White- 
water River  trends  along  the  northeast  City  boundary. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  77  •  8  square  miles  which  makes  it  the 
largest  city  in  Riverside  County  in  terms  of  area.   The  adopted 
Sphere  of  Influence  of  the  City  of  Palm  Springs  covers  approx- 
imately 14-2  square  miles.   Almost  one  half  of  the  area  within 
the  Sphere  of  Influence  is  either  Indian  Reservation  or  Public 
Domain  land;  about  17  square  miles  of  this  is  3LM  land. 

The  1978  Riverside  County  Special  Census  revealed  a  population 
of  32,092  for  the  City  of  Palm  Springs  as  of  February  13,  1978. 
The  City  is  a  resort-retirement  community  consisting  primarily 
of  upper-middle  to  upper-class  residences. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  a  part  of  the  revised  Palm  Springs 
General  Plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  on  April 
2k,    197^.   The  Element  includes  the  Northwest  Area  Plan  which 
covers  the  northwesterly  area  of  the  Sphere  of  Influence  and 
the  Palm  Hills  Area  Plan  which  takes  in  the  southerly  portion 
of  the  Sphere.   Most  of  the  land  outside  the  City  is  indicated 
for  open  space  uses  with  residential  densities  ranging  from 
one  d.u.  per  2.5  acres  to  one  d.u.  per  20  acres.   Large  areas 
are  indicated  as  Watercourse  within  which  no  dwellings  would 
be  permitted,  and  some  areas  around  the  airport  are  desig- 
nated as  Airport  Noise  and  Blowsand  within  which  only  1  d.u. 
per  five  acres  would  be  allowed. 
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Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  is  also  part  of  the  General  Plan 
adopted  on  April  2k,    197*1* •   Rights-of-way  for  the  planned 
highways  range  from  202  feet  (State  highway  with  service 
roads)  down  to  60  feet  for  a  collector  street.   The  Circu- 
lation Element  includes  a  system  of  horse  trails  linking  the 
canyons  with  the  Whitewater  River  Levee  Trail. 

Open  Snace  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  on  June  27,  1973-   In  the 
Introduction  there  is  this  statement  about  the  desert: 

The  desert  environment  makes  Palm  Springs  a  great 
place  to  live.   This  existing  image  is  an  impor- 
tant criterion  in  the  design  of  the  City's  future. 
Nov/  there  is  concern  that  growth  is  too  much,  too 
fast,  and  with  little  concern  for  quality.... 

Several  of  the  Goals  and  Policy  Statements  that  relate  to  the 
Desert  Study  are  quoted  here: 

•Ecologically  important  areas  should  be  kept  as  nat- 
ural as  possible. . . . 

•The  City  shall  restrict  the  alteration  of  natural 
drainage  patterns  in  the  development  of  any  lands 
in  the  mountains. . . . 

•The  City  shall,  upon  study,  designate  as  open  space 
those  areas  which  are  found  to  be  hazardous  to  the 
public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare,  i.e., 
fire,  earthquake,  geological  hazards,  flood  plain, 
blowsand,  and  airport  noise  impact  areas.... 

•The  City  shall  develop  and  propose  open  space  pol- 
icies concerning  open  space  in  the  surrounding  jur- 
isdictions of  the  Coachella  Valley. . . . 

The  final  section  of  the  Element  deals  with  the  Open  Space 
and  Conservation  Map.   Under  the  subsection  on  Hillsides 
there  is  this  statement: 

The  San  Jacinto  Mountain  backdrop  of  the  City  is  to 
be  left  open  and  as  natural  as  possible  in  order  to 
conserve  and  preserve  the  delicate  habitat  and 
ecosystems  within,  and  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  hazardous  impact  of  having  development  occur  in 
the  mountains.   The  preservation  of  these  areas  may 
be  accomplished  through  strict  development  standards 
which  would  control  grading  and  development  in 
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ecological  sanctuaries,  allow  one  (l)  unit  per 
twenty  (20)  acres,  and  forbid  development  on  slopes 
in  excess  of  thirty  percent  (30$) •  ■•• 

Under  the  subsection  on  Flood  Plain  there  is  this  statement: 

The  map  shows  extensive  areas  in  the  washes  and 
their  surrounding  flood  plains. .. .Essentially,  all 
of  these  areas  are  undeveloped  and  can  be  consid- 
ered as  existing  open  space.   Much  of  this  area 
will  inevitably  develop  as  the  hazard  or  detrimen- 
tal ecological  effects  of  development  are  nulli- 
fied.  The  plan  indicates  permanent  public  use  of 
the  washes  and  in  some  cases  portions  of  the  flood 
plain.   These  washes,  including  the  Tahquitz ,  Bar- 
isto,  Palm  Canyon,  Tachevah  and  Whitewater,  provide 
numerous  possibilities  for  recreational  uses.   The 
intent  is  to  place  recreational  movement  systems 
within  these  washes  and  establish  related  open  space 
recreation  uses  along  side  them. . . . 

The  following  statement  is  in  the  subsection  on  Blow  Sand. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service  it  was 
found  that  blowing  sand  damages  land,  residential 
and  commercial  buildings,  motor  vehicles,  trailers, 
traffic  signs  and  utility  poles  by  abrasion.   It 
fills  drainageways  and  plugs  culverts  and  bridges. 
It  accumulates  in  roads,  driveways,  yards,  carports 
and  patio  areas.   Individuals,  organizations  and 
local  County  and  State  Governments  spend  large  a- 
mounts  of  money  each  year  for  sand  removal.   Prop- 
erty values  have  decreased.   Proposed  treatment  of 
this  hazard  revolves  around  the  encouragement  of 
well  protected  development  and  the  discouragement 
of  development  such  as  the  Panorama  and  Dream  Plomes.  ... 

Conservation  Element 

The  Conservation  Element  was  also  adopted  on  June  27,  1 973 » 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  Open  Space  Element.   Among  the 
Goals  and  Policies  are  these  which  are  pertinent  to  the  CDC A. 

•The  City  shall  discourage  sprawl  development.... 

•The  City  shall,  through  acquisition  and  regulation, 
preserve  lands  which  are  desired  as  natural  desert. . . . 

•The  City  shall  encourage  the  reservation  of  flood 
plain  areas  and  provision  of  development  standards 
which  will  ensure  the  percolation  of  water  runoff 
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for  the  replenishment  of  the  natural  water  table.... 

•The  City  shall  maintain  strict  regulation  of  devel- 
opment on  watercourse,  blowsand  and  hillside  areas 


•  •  •  f 


•The  City  shall  provide  for  the  reservation  of  eco- 
logically important  areas  such  as  watercourse  areas 
where  surrounding  wildlife  and  plant  life  are  de- 
pendent on  water. 

•The  City  shall  through  regulation  prevent  develop- 
ment from  having  adverse  effects  on  surrounding  eco- 
logical habitat. . . . 

•The  City  shall  discourage  the  mining  for  mineral 
resources  in  areas  which  will  be  in  conflict  with 
projected  land  uses  and  natural  ecosystems. 

•The  City  shall  maintain  strict  development  stand- 
ards for  the  development  of  mining  industries. 

Under  Specific  Characteristics  and  Policies,  subsection  Fire 
Hazard,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  extreme  desert  environment  restricts  the  accum- 
ulation of  natural  plant  materials,  but  there  are 
areas  where  fire  hazards  do  exist.   Vegetation  gen- 
erally occurs  sparsely  on  the  valley  floor  and 
mountains  due  to  harsh  climatelogical  /sicy  extremes 
and  lack  of  water.   In  the  canyons  and  coves  where 
there  exists  a  water  source,  as  in  the  Tahquitz  Can- 
yon, numerous  indigenous  plant  materials  flourish. 
In  these  areas,  at  times  throughout  the  year,  there 
exist  extreme  fire  hazards.   Development  should  be 
restricted  in  these  areas  and,  where  necessary, 
recreational  uses  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  .  .  . 

Under  Historical  and  Archaeological  Sites,  it  is  stated  that 

Historical  and  archaeological  sites  in  Palm  Springs 
and  the  surrounding  area  are  important  assets  to  be 
conserved  and  preserved. . . . 

There  are  numerous  Indian  archaeological  sites 
scattered  throughout  the  area  which  must  be  dis- 
covered and/or  designated  as  such. . . . 

One  of  the  policies  listed  under  the  subsection  Animal  and 
Plant  Life  is:   "The  City  shall  seek  the  development  of  wild- 
life preserves  in  areas  where  a  multiplicity  of  conservation 
determinants  exist." 
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The  Element  includes  an  explanation  of  the  Open  Space  and 
Conservation  Plan  Map  by  stating,  in  part: 

The  Map  indicates  both  conservation  and  open  space 
areas.   The  Conservation  Element  is  separate  from, 
but  allied  to,  the  Open  Space  Element.   Areas  des- 
ignated as  conservation  areas  will  to  some  degree 
restrict  development  and  will  place  the  burden  of 
proving  the  compatibility  of  the  development  with 
the  natural  resources  upon  the  developer.... 

Scenic  Corridors  Element 

In  compliance  with  the  State  lav;  requiring  a  scenic  highways 
element,  on  October  2,  197^  »•  "the  City  Council  adopted  a 
Scenic  Corridors  Element.   The  Introduction  contains  this 
statement  about  the  local  scenic  resources: 

The  scenic  splendor  of  the  desert  environment  is 
ever  apparent,  whether  it  be  the  views  of  the  mas- 
sive mountains  in  the  west  or  along  the  arterials 
that  traverse  the  desert  floor,  blending  into  the 
hillsides  in  the  east.   Views  along  and  from  the 
roadway  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  careless  litter- 
ing, and  by  poor  street  design,  development  controls, 
and  sign  and  billboard  controls.   These  deterrents 
to  scenic  preservation  affect  both  manmade  and  nat- 
ural amenities.   The  desert's  scenic  environment 
with  its  delicate  and  sparse  vegetation  and  fragile 
geologic  features  is  especially  prone  to  permanent 
scars  if  man's  roads  and  developments  are  not  well 
planned  and  ecologically  sound. 

Under  the  subheading  Scenic  Corridor  Planning  Process  the  Ele- 
ment states  that: 

The  major  scenic  assets  which  have  been  identified 
through  these  processes  are  the  mountain  ranges 
that  surround  the  City,  including  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  on  the  west  (San  Jacinto  Peak  in  partic- 
ular) ,  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  to  the  south,  and 
the  Little  San  Bernardino  Mountains  and  San  Gor- 
gonio  Peak  on  the  north.   Another  scenic  asset  is 
the  desert  valley  in  which  the  City  is  located, 
with  its  unique  natural  qualities  such  as  sand 
dunes,  desert  flowers,  etc.  covering  the  vast  val- 
ley floor. 

Listed  under  Goals  and  Policies  are  several  statements  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  California  Desert  Study;  two  of  which  are: 

•The  City  shall  seek  to  preserve  and  maintain  those 
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areas  or  sites  which  are  found  to  have  exceptional 
scenic  value .... 

The  City  shall  utilize  its  scenic  corridors  wherever 
possible  for  scenic  and  recreation  links  (equestrian 
and  bike  trails)  between  scenic,  open  space,  and  rec- 
reation areas. . . . 

In  the  explanation  of  the  Scenic  Corridor  Map,  an  interesting 
point  is  made  about  the  need  to  conserve  energy  in  relation 
to  trips  through  scenic  areas: 

After  detailed  analysis,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  establishment  of  "signed"  official  state 
or  local  scenic  routes  within  the  City  would  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  existing  City  policy 
of  reducing  automobile  traffic.   The  City  actively 
encourages  visitors  and  residents  to  get  out  of 
their  automobiles  and  utilize  the  public  transpor- 
tation facilities,  bicycles,  and  sidewalks.   The 
logic  behind  this  policy  is  self-evident  due  to 
the  national  energy  crisis,  increasing  air  pollu- 
tion, and  the  City's  increasing  problem  of  noise 
pollution  and  traffic  congestion  within  commercial 
and  residential  areas. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  was  adopted  on  October  2,  197^.  One  of  the 
Technical  Conclusions  is  "R  esidential  areas  isolated  from  ma- 
jor roadways  and  the  airport  have  been  found  to  be  very  quiet." 

In  the  section  on  Impact  Mitigation  and  under  the  subsection 
Oven   Space,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  nature  of  noise  sources  in  Palm  Springs  is  not 
sufficiently  restrictive  to  require  designation  of 
meaningful  areas  for  open  space  exclusively.   Noise 
problem  areas  do  exist  however,  and  some  consider- 
ation of  such  noise  areas  as  open  space  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

Caution  will  need  to  be  exercised  to  insure  that 
quiet  pursuits  in  areas  selected  for  open  space, 
are  not  disturbed  by  external  noise.   Conversely, 
open  space  may  be  used  as  a  distance  buffer  of 
objectional  noise  source.  ... 

One  of  the  Noise  Element  Policies  is: 

■Consider  the  development  of  "quiet  zones"  in  spe- 
cial areas  of  the  City,  perhaps  in  existing  or 
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proposed  recreation  areas.   All  forms  of  noise  would 
be  controlled  so  that  people  could  visit  and  enjoy 
solitude  as  part  of  their  recreation  and  leisure  ex- 
perience. 

Seismic  Safety-Safety  Element 

On  October  2,  197^>  the  Seismic  Safety-Safety  Element  was  a- 
dopted.  Among  the  Technical  Conclusions  were  these  findings 
in  regard  to  fire,  wind,  and  flooding: 

1 .  The  most  fire-prone  areas  in  the  Palm  Springs 
study  area  are  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  south  of 
the  City. 

2.  Other  principal  fire  hazard  areas  include  hilly 
lands  lying  south  of  Chino  Canyon.   Included  in  this 
region  would  be  the  Tahquitz  Canyon  area  which  has 
burned  recently. 

3.  Significant  portions  of  the  Palm  Springs  study 
area  are  subject  to  very  severe  wind  erosion. 

k.      The  City  of  Palm  Springs  is  subject  to  flash 
flooding  as  a  natural  component  of  the  desert  en- 
vironment. .  .  . 

Some  of  the  findings  in  regard  to  seismic  safety  were: 

1.   The  City  of  Palm  Springs  is  located  near  a  seis- 
mically  active  area. . . . 

k.      The  primary  geologic  hazard  at  Palm  Springs  is 
severe  ground  shaking  as  the  result  of  major  earth- 
quakes on  the  Mission  Creek  branch  of  the  San  And- 
reas fault  or  the  San  Jacinto  fault.  .  .  . 

7.  Settlement  and  liquefaction  as  a  result  of  seis- 
mic shaking  are  not  considered  significant  hazards 
in  Palm  Springs,  provided  soils  engineering  inves- 
tigations are  conducted  by  competent  professionals 
on  sites  considered  for  structures. 

8.  Soft  sedimentary  rocks,  prone  to  landsliding  in 
many  other  parts  of  California,  are  not  present  in 
Palm  Springs,  and  this  hazard  is  limited  primarily 
to  the  rockfall  types  of  landslide. 

In  the  section  on  Relationships  under  the  subsection  Open 
Space,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  nature  of  seismic  and  secondary  hazards  in  Palm 
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Springs  is  not  sufficiently  narrow  or  restrictive 
as  to  meaningfully  designate  areas  to  be  considered 
for  open  space.   Significant  flood,  fire  and  wind 
erosion  areas  do  exist,  however,  and  some  consider- 
ation of  such  hazard  areas  as  open  space  may  "be 
justified. 

Two  of  the  Public  Safety  Policies  are: 

2.   Review  and  evaluate  proposed  land  uses  in  areas 
of  high  fire  hazard  as  to  their  vulnerability  to 
fire  and  their  potential  as  ignition  sources.... 

12.   Review  and  evaluate  proposed  land  uses  in  areas 
of  flood  hazard. . . . 

Master  Plan  of  Bikeways: 

A  Master  Plan  of  Bikeways  was  adopted  on  July  16,  1975.  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Element.   In  The  Meed 
for  a  Master  Plan  of  Bikeways,  it  is  pointed  out  that: 

. . .bikeways  have  been  encouraged  as  implementive 
tools  for  alleviating  street  congestion,  linking 
recreation  and  commercial  centers,  and  exposing  the 
resident  and  tourist  to  the  community  and  its  envir- 
onment in  a  more  intimate  and  healthful  way  than 
most  other  modes  of  transportation. 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Policies  is:   "Maintain  coordination 
among  the  various  commissions  and  committees  within  the  City 
and  the  local,  regional,  state,  and  federal  agencies  whose 
actions  could  affect  the  bicycle  planning  program  in  Palm 
Springs." 

Commentary 

As  one  of  the  oldest  incorporated  cities  in  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley, the  City  of  Palm  Springs  has  had  a  long  history  of  effec- 
tive city  planning.   Community  awareness  of  the  value  of  sound 
comprehensive  planning  has  encouraged  the  planning  department 
to  frequently  update  and  maintain  the  Palm  Springs  General 
Plan.   Perhaps  because  there  have  been  so  many  revisions  and 
additions  to  the  Plan,  not  all  of  the  planning  documents  are 
readily  available  to  the  public,  however.   For  the  most  part, 
the  zoning  in  Palm  Springs  is  consistent  with  the  General  Plan, 
and  there  is  strong  commitment  to  the  Plan  by  citizens  and 
officials . 

Although  quality  of  development  has  generally  always  been  the 
watchword  in  Palm  Springs,  growth  has  been  tolerated  and  per- 
haps even  encouraged.   Currently,  there  is  a  moratorium  on 
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new  residential  construction—not  because  of  strong  feelings 
about  the  need  for  growth  control  per  s_e--but  because  the  sew- 
age treatment  capacities  have  been  reached. 

Concerns  about  the  California  Desert  Study  in  the  community 
center  about  scenic  values,  energy  conservation,  watershed 
protection,  brush  fire  prevention,  wildlife  habitat,  blow- 
sand  problems,  water  quality,  air  quality,  and  off-the-road 
vehicle  problems.   There  is  particular  concern  about  the  pos- 
sible harmful  effects  of  mineral  extraction  activities  in  the 
area.   On  balance,  the  people  of  Palm  Springs  have  a  protec- 
tive attitude  about  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  desert  en- 
vironment but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  seek  significant 
limitations  on  urban  growth. 

City  of  Rancho  Mirage 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Rancho  Mirage  is  located  east  of  the  City  of  Palm 
Springs  in  the  Coachella  Valley.   The  City  of  Palm  Desert  lies 
to  the  southeast.   The  northeasterly  part  of  the  City  of  Ran- 
cho Mirage  is  on  the  valley  floor,  and  the  southwestern  por- 
tion rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,220   feet  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains . 

The  area  of  the  City  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  about  3°  square  miles.   There 
are  two  sections  of  BLM  land  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the 
City  and  almost  6  sections  of  Indian  land  in  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  City's  Sphere  of  Influence. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  to  be  6,356  as  of 
February  13,  1978.   Like  the  neighboring  Cities  of  Palm  Desert 
and  Palm  Springs,  Rancho  Mirage  is  a  retirement-resort  commun- 
ity.  As  stated  in  the  Population  subsection  of  the  General 
Plan  text,  the  residents  "...include  persons  who  are  retired 
or  semi-retired,  highly  active,  and  continue  to  receive  in- 
comes from  investments  and/or  retirement  pensions...." 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  on  October  2,  1975,  as  part 
of  the  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Rancho  Mirage.   The  Plan, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm,  combines  the  various 
elements  into  two  main  groupings:   The  Physical  Development 
Element  (land  use,  circulation,  noise,  housing,  and  energy 
elements);  and  the  Environmental  Resources  Element  (conser- 
vation, open  space,  seismic  safety,  scenic  highway,  and  pub- 
lic safety  elements). 
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Listed  among  the  Land  Use  Policies  are  six  which  are  of  spe- 
cial import  to  the  California  Desert  Study: 

b.  New  development  should  take  place  in  the  form 
of  incremental  extensions  of  existing  developed 
areas,  to  the  north  and  east,  rather  than  in  an 
uncoordinated  "leap  frog"  pattern. 

c.  Development  proposals  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
city  to  determine  and  ensure  that  each  proposed  de- 
velopment will  significantly  contribute  to  the  ob- 
jective of  gradual  staging  of  growth  outward  from 
existing  built-up  areas. 

d.  Future  developments  should  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  compaction.   Residential  areas  should  not 
be  permitted  to  overwhelm  natural  features,  thus 
making  possible  the  preservation  of  natural,  his- 
torical, and  scenic  features. 

e.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures that  shape  and  define  communities,  such  as 
the  Whitewater  storm  channel,  in  order  to  create 
community  facilities  and  improve  scenic  beauty. 

f .  Residential  development  should  be  prohibited 
or  restricted  in  areas  of  hazard  to  public  safety 
or  to  the  preservation  of  unique  environmental  re- 
sources. 

g.  Land  use  should  be  calculated  in  terms  of  true 
holding  capacities  and  should  not  overwhelm  the 
delicate  desert  environment.... 

The  Land  Use  Plan  proposes  that  the  foothills  be  restricted 
from  development,  since  the  slopes  are: 

...steep  and  rocky,  too  dangerous  for  building. 
Alteration  of  the  topography  could  cause  erosion 
in  the  community's  v/atershed  and  water  supply  area. 
For  these  reasons,  the  proposed  land  use  for  the 
foothills  is  open  space.   Trails  and  access  points 
would  be  provided,  but  no  other  significant  recre- 
ational facilities... 

The  Agricultural  Open  Space  category  is  applied  to  the  foot- 
hills.  The  category  applied  to  the  blowsand  areas  limits  de- 
velopment to  one  d.u.  per  five  acres. 

Circulation  Element 

The  adopted  Circulation  Element  includes  a  section  on  Policies 
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among  which  is:  "To  separate  pedestrians  and  vehicles  wher- 
ever possible,  in  order  to  promote  safety  and  a  pleasant  en- 
vironment. .  .  ."  . 

Under  the  subheading  of  Public  Transportation,  there  is  this 
statement  urging  the  use  of  alternate  modes:   "In  the  inter- 
est of  minimizing  the  use  of  automobiles,  and  attendant  prob- 
lems caused  by  them,  the  city  should  actively  pursue  alterna- 
tive transportation  modes. . . ." . 

Housing  Element 

In  the  Housing  Inventory  of  the  Housing  Element,  it  is  stated 
that  the  recent  (prior  to  1975)  surge  of  housing  construction 
in  Rancho  Mirage  is  intended  for  buyers  with  above-average 
income: 

The  market  for  most  of  these  units  consists  primar- 
ily of  persons  with  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
$50,000.   Down  payments  of  25,  50,  and  75  percent 
are  not  uncommon.   About  three-quarters  of  the  buy- 
ers come  from  urban  areas  in  Southern  California. . . . 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  Policies  is  "To  insure  that  all  res- 
idents have  access  to  quality  housing,  regardless  of  age,  race 
or  ethnic  background  by  keeping  a  balanced  mix  of  housing 
types." 

One  of  the  guidelines  presented  in  the  Element  is:   "Apply 
rigorous,  yet  flexible,  controls  to  all  aspects  of  proposed 
new  construction,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  all  aspects 
of  the  fragile  desert  environment....". 

Open  Space  Element 

Six  of  the  12  Open  Space  Policies  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  California  Desert  Study. 

2.  The  hillside  areas  of  the  city  (those  with 
slopes  exceeding  10  percent),  represent  a  major 
recreational,  visual,  and  historic  asset  for  the 
city.   Preservation  of  these  values  should  be 
the  paramount  consideration  in  the  development 
of  policy  for  land  use  in  this  area. 

3.  Development  in  the  hillside  area  should  be 
strictly  discouraged  to  ensure  preservation  of 
unique  geological  features  (such  as  the  natural 
patina  of  the  hillsides),  maintenance  of  the 
view  and  recreational  resource,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  safety  and  minimization  of  slide 
and  flooding  hazard. 
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k.      Development  of  recreational  facilities  in  the 
hillside  area  should  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  this  area  as  an  animal  preser- 
vation area  of  regional  significance.   Cooperative 
efforts  should  be  taken,  with  the  Burea  of  Land 
Management,  to  facilitate  establishment  of  a  Big- 
horn Sheep  Preserve  in  appropriate  sections  of  the 
area.   The  circulation  system  should  permit  access 
for  residents  of  the  region,  yet  maintain  separa- 
tion between  vehicular  equestrian  and  foot  traffic 
in  the  area  itself. 

5.  Appropriate  security  measures  should  be  taken 
to  control  access  to  the  hillside  area,  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  fragile  character  of  the 
area. 

6.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  open  areas  which  are  of  particular 
scenic,  historic,  or  agricultural  value  (e.g., 

date  and  citrus  groves).... 

Conservation  Element 

Under  the  subheading  of  Wildlife  and  Vegetative  Resources, 
there  is  the  following  statement: 

Wildlife  has  an  intrinsic  value  as  a  part  of  the 
ecosystem  in  which  we  live.   The  contrast  which  the 
wildlife  and  vegetative  resources  provide  is  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  to  a  city  such  as  Rancho 
Mirage.   Eesides  their  value  for  pleasure,  vegeta- 
tive resources  have  many  purposes  for  both  man  and 
for  the  natural  ecosystem  including  uses  for  recre- 
ation, watershed  protection,  erosion,  and  climate 
modification. 

Under  Wildlife  and  Vegetative  Resources  Policies  there  are 
two  policies  of  interest  to  the  Desert  Study: 

2.  The  habitats  of  "endangered"  species  within  the 
city  should  be  given  special  consideration.   Federal 
and  state  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire 
and  manage  endangered  species  habitats. 

3.  The  city's  vegetative  resources  should  be  care- 
fully conserved  because  of  their  importance  for 
wildlife  habitat,  for  watershed,  for  climate  modi- 
fication, for  erosion  control,  and  for  their  many 
other  aesthetic  values.,.. 

Under  Archaeological  Resources  there  is  this  statement: 
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Known  archaeologic  sites  have  been  found  within  the 
mountainous  area  of  the  city.   These  sites  tend  to 
fall  into  two  categories:   (l)  at  the  point  where 
the  streams  from  the  mountains  break  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  valley  floor  (alluvial  fan),  and  (2)  areas 
adjacent  to  streams  or  sloughs. 

Besides  the  known  sites  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
undiscovered  archaeologic  sites  within  the  city. 
Planning  for  projects  should  include  investigation 
for  potential  archaeologic  remains. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  brief  Scenic  Highways  Element  presents  12  specific  pro- 
gram policies,  one  of  which  is:   "The  development  of  programs 
which  will  permanently  maintain,  periodically  update,  and  ef- 
fectively enforce  scenic  conservation  measures...". 

State  Highway  111  and  Bob  Hope  Drive  are  the  proposed  scenic 
highways. 

Noise  Element 

The  recommended  Policy  of  the  Noise  Element  is  to  "...adopt  a 
policy  statement  for  the  reduction  of  noise  in  the  community 
as  part  of  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  quality  control 
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Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  brief  Seismic  Safety  Element  under  Impact  of  the  General 

Plan  states  that  "Ground  shaking  and  associated  damage  can  be 

expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  an  earthquake  associated 
with  the  San  Andreas  fault...". 

Safety  Element 

One  of  the  hazards  addressed  in  the  brief  Safety  Element  is 
Wind.   Part  of  the  statement  under  that  heading  is  quoted  here 

Wind  erosion  and  wind  damage  are  often  severe  in  this 
area  of  the  desert.   The  blowsand,  which  seasonally 
crosses  the  city  from  northwest  to  east/souxheast  is. 
particularly  troublesome.   Existing  developments  in 
this  particular  area  incur  high  repair  and  mainten- 
ance costs  each  year  due  to  sand  damage.... 

Energy  Element 

The  brief  Energy  Element  includes  a  section  on  Mitigation 
Measures ,  one  of  which  is:   "Encourage  and  support  research 
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into  alternative,  nonpolluting  forms  of  energy;  for  example, 
solar  and  geothermal  energy. . . ." . 

Commentary 

Although  the  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Rancho  Mirage  was 
completed  only  three  years  ago,  a  major  revision  of  the  Plan 
by  a  new  consulting  firm  is  presently  underway.   The  existing 
General  Plan  contains  considerable  information  but  it  is  or- 
ganized in  a  confusing  manner  and  is  difficult  to  interpret. 
Because  the  General  Plan  is  regarded  as  obsolete,  there  is 
little  community  commitment  to  the  Plan.   There  is  some  citi- 
zen interest  in  comprehensive  planning,  and  officials  hope 
that  increased  public  involvement  in  the  General  Plan  revi- 
sion process  will  lessen  public  apathy. 

There  is  apparent  concern  about  the  problems  related  to  growth 
management  and  control  measures.  As  in  the  neighboring  cities 
of  Palm  Springs  and  Palm  Desert,  concerns  about  the  California 
Desert  Study  reflect  the  prevailing  protective  attitude  toward 
the  desert  environment. 
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II.   THAT  PORTION  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY  WITHIN 
THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT  CONSERVATION  AREA 

Introduction 

Almost  93  percent  (about  18,500  square  miles)  of  the  total 
land  area  of  San  Bernardino  County  lies  within  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area.   There  are  four  incorporated  cities 
within  this  portion  of  the  County:   Adelanto,  Barstow,  Nee- 
dles, and  Victorville.   This  section  of  the  report  presents  a 
broad  overview  of  the  local  plans  of  the  aforementioned  cit- 
ies and  San  Bernardino  County  as  they  relate  to  the  CDCA  plan- 
ning program. 

San  Bernardino  County 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Countywide  Land  Use  Element  is  an  important  part  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  General  Plan  which  was  adopted  on  June 
6,  1966.   The  General  Plan,  in  turn,  is  composed  of  three 
parts:   The  Valley  Plan,  the  Conservation  Plan,  and  the  Des- 
ert Plan.   The  Desert  Plan  included  almost  the  same  major 
part  of  the  County  that  is  within  the  CDCA--more  than  90p   of 
the  County's  total  area  of  20,131  square  miles. 

Like  most  of  the  eight  counties  within  the  CDCA,  San  Bernar- 
dino County  is  presently  involved  in  carrying  out  major  re- 
visions of  its  General  Plan,  including  the  Land  Use  Element. 
A  Preliminary  Draft  General  Plan  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Planning  Department  and  will  soon  undergo  public  hearings. 
As  stated  in  the  Introduction  of  the  Preliminary  Plan,  it 
reflects  "...a  consolidation  of  land  use  and  physical  devel- 
opment policy  from  forty  existing  plans...".   This  review 
will  refer  to  both  General  Plans:   The  1966  Plan  and  the 
1978  Preliminary  Plan. 

In  the  Desert  Portion  of  the  1966  Flan,  four  objectives  for 
Urbanizing  Areas  are  listed — two  of  which  are  quoted  here: 

1.   To  encourage  existing  cities,  towns  and  public 
service  districts  to  grow  by  contiguous  additions 
or  logical  extensions  and  to  cooperate  in  their 
development  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  pub- 
lic services  on  the  most  efficient  basis.... 

3.   To  adopt  regulations,  ordinances  and  policies 
necessary  to  implement ...  specif ic  plans;  to  achieve 
orderly  growth  and  development  and  to  prevent 
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avoidable  disturbance  or  destruction  of  the  desert's 
natural  beauty. . . . 

Including  the  above-mentioned  Urbanizing  Areas .  there  are  nine 
categories  of  future  land  use  in  the  1966  Desert  Plan:   Rural 
Retreat  Areas,  Urban  Centers ,  Special  Service  Centers,  Defense 
Reservations  (Military  Lands),  Recreation-Conservation  Areas, 
Agricultural  Areas ,  Resource  Reserve  Areas,  and  Regional  Parks. 

The  Rural  Retreat  designation  is  especially  intended  for  the 
private  lands  interspersed  among  public  domain  lands  (primarily 
2f  and  5  acre  parcels  resulting  from  the  Small  Tract  Act).   The 
text  points  out  that  "...there  are  approximately  120,000  unim- 
proved small  parcels  in  existence  today—more  than  enough  to 
accommodate  the  anticipated  population  increase  there  for  the 
next  fifty  years...."   One  of  the  Objectives  of  this  category 
is: 

Large  acreage  blocks  of  public  domain  lands  remain- 
ing in  these  areas  should  not  be  further  subdivided 
or  classified  as  Government  Small  Tracts.  Disposal 
of  such  lands  should  be  based  only  on  definite  pro- 
posal for  development. 

Urban  Centers  are  for  those  areas  " . . .where  activities  such 
as  major  trading  centers,  administrative  functions  and  pub- 
lic service  centers  are  found...",  while  Special  Service  Cen- 
ters are  for  an  area  which  " . . .may  be  a  convenience  center 
for  recreation  activities  along  the  Colorado  River,  or  it  may 
be  a  self-contained  community  within  a  military  base,  provid- 
ing special  services  to  the  resident  population....". 

Three  of  the  six  Objectives  listed  under  the  description  of 
the  Agriculture  category  are  quoted  here  for  their  importance 
to  the  CDC A  Study: 

1.   Reserve  prime  agricultural  soil  lands  for  agri- 
cultural purposes;  both  for  interim  and  ultimate 
use. . . . 

5.  Deliberately  encourage  and  protect  agriculture 
for  the  continuation  of  an  important  economic  asset 
to  the  desert  area. 

6.  Discourage  leap-frogging  of  subdivisions  into 
productive  agricultural  areas. 

Recreation-Conservation  Areas  " . . .are  especially  large  blocks 
of  land,  primarily  in  public  ownership,  where  the  scenic  wild- 
life and  recreation  values... are  superior...".   Areas  such  as 
Cima  Dome  and  most  of  the  Turtle  Mountains  are  given  this  des- 
ignation on  the  Plan  Map.   The  following  Objectives  are  stated 
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for  this  category: 

1.  To  encourage  the  development  and  multiple  use 
of  such  areas  for  recreation  and  other  compatible 
uses . 

2.  To  encourage  and  assist  all  cognizant  public 
jurisdictions  and  levels  of  government  to  identify 
and  reserve  these  lands  for  such  uses. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  public  recognition 
and  use  of  these  areas  as  a  valuable  economic  base 
activity  for  the  County. 

k.      To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  natural  beauty  and  historic  values  found 
in  these  areas. 

The  category  of  Resource  Reserve  Areas  are  for  those  desert 
areas  "...not  otherwise  designated  for  specific  uses  or  res- 
ervation...".  Most  of  these  lands  are  in  public  ownership 
and  the  three  Objectives  are: 

1 .  To  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  in  the  man- 
agement and  planning  of  these  areas. 

2.  To  encourage  multiple  use  of  such  areas  in  re- 
source development. 

3.  To  encourage  the  retention  of  such  lands  in 
public  ownership. 

Under  the  caption  of  Desert  Issues,  the  1978  Preliminary  Plan 
presents  a  list  of  issues  affecting  the  Desert:   Transporta- 
tion, Energy,  Recreation,  and  Natural  Resource  Extraction.   In 
regard  to  Recreation,  the  text  states  that  "...the  Desert  in 
the  past  25  years  has  become  a  well-used  recreation  area  for 
the  residents  of  Southern  California..."  and  goes  on  to  say: 

Recreation  activities  are  many  and  diverse  and  in- 
clude:  camping,  sightseeing,  off road  vehicle  uses, 
rockhounding,  and  chariot  sailing,  observation  of 
desert  flowers,  photography,  mountain  climbing  and 
hiking.   Off road  vehicles,  however,  have  brought  to 
the  forefront  the  issue  of  recreational  use  versus 
the  preservation  of  the  desert  environment.... 

Additional  impacts  result  from  the  thousands  of  week- 
end visitors  who  roam  the  desert  in  an  assortment  of 
campers,  motorcycles  and  dune  buggies.   Abuses  in- 
clude trespassing  private  property,  the  vandalism 
of  archaeological  sites  and  the  disruption  of  desert 
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surface  soils  and  ground  cover.   Such  abuses  typi- 
cally result  from  an  unorganized,  uneducated  pub- 
lic's use  of  desert  lands  and  BLM's  inability  to 
police  the  entire  desert  area. 

The  discussion  of  Natural  Resource  Extraction  includes  these 
statements : 

Within  the  County  there  are  an  estimated  15 • 000 
mining  claims....  Mining  can  seriously  affect  the 
desert's  air,  water  and  visual  quality,  public 
safety  and  be  affected  by  encroaching  incompatible 
land  uses. 
As  further  pointed  out  in  the  text: 

A  serious  impact  to  mining  is  the  development  of  a 
potentially  valuable  mineral  site  by  incompatible 
land  uses. .. desert  mineral  deposits,  especially  rare 
earths,  are  a  rarity  and  should  be  protected  from 
non-mining  development. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  1978  Plan  is  the  inclusion  of 
four  "alternative  development  scenarios"  which  are  based  on 
population,  housing,  employment,  and  land  use  projections. 
These  20  year  development  alternatives  range  from  a  dispersed 
pattern  to  a  concentrated  one.   The  staff -recommended  projec- 
tion is  Alternative  1  (Sum  of  Local  Government  Forecasts/E-1 50) 
which  provides  for  a  27  percent  increase  in  population  in  the 
Desert  by  the  year  2000  (36,^27  people).   The  Desert  would  re- 
ceive a  30  percent  increase  in  housing  by  the  year  2000. 

The  1978  Preliminary  Plan  also  presents  a  series  of  Countywide 
Goals  and  Policies;  two  of  those  which  pertain  to  land  use 
planning  are  quoted  here: 

A-l.l  Direct  development  to  areas  where  effects  and 
costs  of  air,  water  and  related  pollution  can  be  min- 
imized and  to  areas  where  related  services  and  facil- 
ities already  exist  with  extra  capacity. . . . 

A-1.3  All  new  or  substantially  renovated  develop- 
ment and  infra-structure  should  avoid  natural  haz- 
ards areas  and  cause  least  possible  damage  to 
physical  land  characteristics,  especially  soils, 
slopes,  drainage,  vegetation,  fauna  and  natural 
beauty. . . . 

A-1.5  Cooperate  with  all  relevant  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  and  beyond  the  County  to  prepare,  adopt  and 
carry  out  joint  or  coordinated  studies,  land  use 
plans,  policies  and  actions  and  vigorously  enforce 
regulations  for  mutual  improvement  and  orderly  use 
of  man-made  and  natural  environments  in  the  County 
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and  Southern  California  region. . . . 

Circulation  Element 

A  Master  Plan  of  Highways  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors  in  1956.   The  1966  General  Plan  updated  the  Master  Plan 
and  referred  to  it  as  the  Circulation  Element.   As  stated  in 
the  text: 

The  Circulation  Element  of  the  General  Plan  for  the 
desert  portion  of  San  Bernardino  County  is  intended 
to  account  for  all  rights-of-way,  easements,  and 
sites  utilized  to  transport  people  and  goods  within 
and  beyond  the  County  boundaries.  These  consist  of 
freeways,  highways  and  roads,  railroads,  and  airports. 

The  1978  Plan,  under  the  caption  of  Desert  Issues,  presents  a 
list  of  deficiencies  in  the  Desert's  road  system  including 
inadequate  road  maintenance,  lack  of  inter-governmental  coor- 
dination on  the  location  of  transportation  facilities  on  pub- 
lic lands,  and  access  problems.   For  example,  one  of  the 
statements  points  to  the  need  for  more  "detailed  planning": 

Existing  transportation  planning  by  the  State,  Coun- 
ty and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  been  done  with- 
out the  benefit  of  detailed  resource  inventories  and 
planning.   Without  this  detailed  planning  there  is 
no  assurance  that  a  facility  constructed  today  pro- 
vides adequate  protection  to  Desert  resources  or 
that  it  will  adequately  serve  future  Desert  resi- 
dents.  The  roads  generally  take  the  shortest  and 
easiest  route  between  two  points.   While  this  is 
necessary  on  major  routes,  it  is  neither  desirable 
or  necessary  on  the  bulk  of  the  system. . . . 

Housing  Element 

The  Countywide  Housing  Element  was  adopted  on  August  18,  1969. 
The  inventory  of  housing  conditions  on  a  regional  basis  pointed 
out  that  problems  of  substandard  housing  and  availability  of 
housing  for  low  income  families  were  evident  in  the  County. 

The  1978  Preliminary  Plan,  under  Countywide  Environmental  Set- 
ting and  Trends,  indicates  that  poor  housing  conditions  and  an 
inadequate  supply  continue  to  be  a  Countywide  problem. 

Conservation  and  Ooen  Space  Elemenxs 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Elements  were  adopted  on  June 
26,  1973.   Work  on  the  Elements  was  coordinated  through  the 
planning  directors  of  each  incorporated  city  in  the  County  so 
that  the  Elements  could  be  adopted  by  each  city  if  desired. 
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The  Conservation  Element  considers  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  natural  resources  including  soils 
and  geologic  features;  water;  air;  and  energy  sources.   To- 
gether, these  form  the  resource  base  for  plant  life,  animal 
life,  and  human  life.   The  Open  Space  Element  considers  the 
same  factors  and  organizes  them  into  four  categories  of  open 
space  lands:   Preservation  of  Natural  Resources;  Managed  Pro- 
duction of  Resources;  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  Public  Health 
and  Safety.   The  Open  Space  Element  maps  include  an  additional 
category  of  Interim  Open  Soace  Area  (now  predominantly  "open" 
in  character,  but  subject  to  some  urban  expansion  within  20 
years) . 

The  chapter  on  Goals  which  presents  12  goals,  most  of  which 
are  applicable  to  the  California  Desert  Study: 

1.  To  protect,  conserve,  and  avoid  unnecessary  dis- 
ruption of  soils,  slopes,  riverbeds,  sand  dunes, 
fault  zones  and  other  natural  geologic  features. 

2.  To  halt  further  pollution  and  depletion  of  water 
resources,  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  future  sup- 
ply of  high  quality. 

3.  To  halt  further  degradation  of  air  resources  and 
to  improve  air  quality  to  a  standard  consistent  with 
healthy  human,  animal  and  plant  life. 

4-.   Conserve  energy  resources  and  develop  less  envir- 
onmentally harmful  methods  for  their  production  and 
utilization. 

5.  Preserve  beneficial  natural  and  "introduced" 
plant  life  and  protect  animal  species  with  limited 
or  specialized  habitat  requirements. 

6.  To  preserve  primitive  open  spaces  in  their  nat- 
ural condition  and  control  use  to  those  activities 
which  avoid  destruction  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  such  areas. 

7.  To  create  a  system  of  open  spaces  within  urban 
areas  and  guide  urban  uses  into  well-defined  areas 
which  enhance  community  identity  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  surrounding  open  spaces  as  a  natural 
resource. 

8.  To  protect  and  conserve  producing  agricultural 
lands  as  a  natural  resource  where  appropriate,  and, 
to  recognize  agriculture  as  a  land  use  feature  on 
the  general  plan. 
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9.  To  develop  and  extract  mineral  resources  with 
minimum  disturbance  to  the  environment  and  provide 
for  the  eventual  reclamation  of  these  areas  to  uses 
consistent  with  the  open  space  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

10.  To  provide  open  space  lands  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety. 

11.  To  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of  diversi- 
fied outdoor  recreation  spaces  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  population,  and  fully  coordinated  and  adequately 
supported  by  the  appropriate  level  of  government. 

12.  To  identify  and  preserve  recreation  and  open 
space  opportunities  associated  with  significant 
archeological,  historical  and  cultural  resources. 

The  chapter  on  Policies  presents  38  policies  to  achieve  the 
stated  goals.  Most  of  these  policies  are  of  special  impor- 
tance to  planning  for  the  CDCA: 

1.  Limit  the  extent  and  intensity  of  development 
in  unstable  soil  areas,  steep  terrain,  stream  and 
river  beds,  fault  zones,  and  other  hazardous  or 
damage-prone  areas. 

2.  Use  effective  mitigating  measures  for  public  and 
private  developments  allowed  within  areas  with  geo- 
logic or  soil  limitations. 

3-   For  developments  in  steep  terrain,  minimize 
changes  from  natural  grades  and  adapt  structures  to 
natural  conditions. 

4.  Protect,  restore  and  improve  soils  in  valuable 
agricultural  lands,  watersheds,  erosion-damaged 
areas,  and  flood-prone  areas. 

5.  Limit  off -road  vehicle  use  to  suitable  areas 
where  damage  to  soil  and  vegetation  will  be  minimal. 

6.  Protect  remaining  natural  watershed,  natural 
drainage  beds,  and  water  recharge  areas  to  assure 
maximum  recovery  of  native  water  and  preservation 
of  natural  plant  and  animal  life. 

7.  Direct  development  to  areas  where  water  and  san- 
itation services  can  be  provided  at  minimal  public 
cost. 

8.  Direct  development  to  areas  where  the  effect  of 
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associated  air  and  water  contamination  and  related 
public  costs  can  be  minimized. 

9.  Restrict  development  in  areas  affected  by  ex- 
treme air  and  water  pollution  hazards  until  such 
conditions  can  be  alleviated  through  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

10.  Strengthen  existing  air  and  water  pollution 
prevention  and  control  programs. . . . 

12.  Actively  encourage  development  of  new  energy 
sources  as  well  as  new  technology  which  will  con- 
serve existing  sources. 

13«   Stabilize  and,  where  possible,  reduce  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  energy  resources. 

1^.  Designate  wildlife  refuges  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  habitat  for  native  fish,  fowl  and  animals. 

15.  Protect  rare  and  endangered  wildlife  species 
with  limited  or  specialized  habitat  requirements. 

16.  Designate  valuable  ecologic  areas  worthy  of 
preservation  for  scientific  study. . . . 

18.  Avoid  subsidy  by  the  general  taxpayer  of  ser- 
vice costs  for  remote  private  developments. 

19.  Guide  development  to  areas  where  services  and 
facilities  already  exist  and  are  under-used. . . . 

21.  Protect  productive  agricultural  lands  from  pre- 
mature urbanization. 

22.  Protect  mineral  reserves  from  encroachment  by 
incompatible  residential  development. 

23.  Control  extractive  processes  to  prevent  exces- 
sive air,  noise,  water,  and  visual  pollution  and 
disturbance  in  nearby  residential  areas. 

2^.   Restore  depleted  mineral  extraction  sites  for 
alternate  open  space  uses.... 

26,  Limit  development  in  areas  of  significant  haz- 
ards such  as  flood  plains,  high  fire-risk  areas, 
and  airport  landing  and  take-off  zones.... 

28.   Retain  publicly  owned  lands,  both  urban  and 
rural,  in  public  ownership  for  open  space  and 
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recreation  purposes. . . . 

31.  Preserve  all  sites  of  known  historical,  arche- 
ological  and  cultural  importance. 

32.  Preserve  areas  of  special  scenic  beauty.... 

38.   Obtain  a  balance  between  economic  development 
and  environmental  protection  to  benefit  the  great- 
est number  of  people  for  the  greatest  number  of 
years. 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Elements  Report  includes  a 
series  of  maps  of  the  Desert  showing  geologic  features;  soil 
factors;  surface  water  and  drainage  features;  plant  and  ani- 
mal resources;  rare  and  endangered  wildlife  habitat;  and  ma- 
jor public  land  ownership.   A  separate  Open  Space  Policy 
Guide  Map  is  included  for  the  Desert  Planning  Area. 

Scenic  Routes  Element 

On  September  10,  197**  1  "the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
Scenic  Routes  Element.   Prior  to  that  time,  the  County  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  official  designation  of  one  of  the  elig- 
ible State  Scenic  Highways  in  the  County — a  portion  of  Route 
38  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

As  stated  in  the  section  on  Issues,  the  relationship  of  scen- 
ic corridors  to  open  space  is  pointed  out: 

Open  space  serves  a  variety  of  functions.  Most  ob- 
vious are  its  recreational  and  scenic  functions. 
Scenic  corridor  open  space  can  also  be  structural 
in  nature  by  shaping  and  guiding  development.   It 
can  be  protective  by  discouraging  unwise  develop- 
ment in  flood  plains  and  earthquake  zones;  and  it 
can  be  productive  if  used  for  agricultural,  water- 
shed protection  or  forest  management  purposes.... 

The  Element  is  not  limited  to  automobile  routes;  as  indicated 
in  the  introduction  of  Chapter  II:   The  Plan: 

This  plan  differs  from  the  State  Scenic  Highway 
Plan  in  that  it  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  County 
roads  and  selected  travel  routes  designed  for  other 
than  automobile  travel.   This  expands  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scenic  corridor  concept  beyond  the  scen- 
ic needs  of  the  automobile  traveller  to  the  scenic 
needs  of  those  who  walk,  bicycle  or  ride  horseback. 

The  Element  includes  a  list  of  25  policies,  three  of  which  are 
particularly  important  to  the  California  Desert  Plan: 
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•New  or  relocated  utility  lines  should  be  placed 
underground  whenever  feasible.... 

•Alignment  of  new  transmission  and  distribution  lines 
should  be  such  that  the  lines  do  not  harm  scenic  re- 
sources nor  the  visual  environment.... 

•All  efforts  should  be  made  to  identify,  protect  and 
enhance  all  historical  and  archeological  points  of 
interest  within  the  scenic  corridor. 

Numerous  State  and  County  highways  in  the  Desert  are  indicated 
as  Countywide  Scenic  Routes,  chief  of  which  are  Interstate  15 » 
Interstate  ^0,  and  U.  S.  Route  395. 

One  of  the  recommended  actions  of  the  Plan  Implementation 
Program  is: 

Support  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
County  Regional  Parks  Department  and  other  land  and 
recreation  management  agencies  in  their  programs 
for  improved  public  recreation  facilities,  i.e., 
picnic  areas,  campgrounds,  interpretive  sites,  etc. 
in  areas  served  by  Scenic  Routes. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  was  adopted  September  10,  197^.   Under  the 
heading  of  Scope  of  the  Element,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  Noise  Element  establishes  a  method  for  carefully 
considering  noise  and  its  resolution  through  good 
land  use  planning.  This  approach  represents  a  long- 
term  commitment  of  land  use  controls  to  noise  envir- 
onments as  a  method  of  promoting,  protecting  and 
securing  the  public  health,  safety,  and  general  wel- 
fare. .  .  . 

In  Chapter  II :   The  Plan  under  the  subheading  of  Land  Use 
Categories  by  Major  Land  Use  Activities,  natural  open  space 
and  undeveloped  land  are  listed  among  such  uses  as  rifle 
ranges  and  motorcycle  parks  as  "Insensitive  Land  Uses" .   How- 
ever, wild  life  sanctuaries  are  classified  as  "Very  Sensitive 
Land  Uses" . 

The  1978  Preliminary  Plan  under  Goals  and  Policies  presents 
the  following  noise  goal:   "Require  that  noise  levels  through- 
out the  County  are  not  detrimental  to  human  physical  or  mental 
health  or  to  rare  and  endangered  animal  species."   (Underlin- 
ing added) . 
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Seismic  Safety  and  Public  Safety  Element 

On  September  10,  197^  >  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
Seismic  Safety  and  Public  Safety  Element.   Background  infor- 
mation was  provided  in  the  Seismic  Safety  and  Public  Safety 
Element  Background  Report  Volume  II ,  published  by  the  County 
Planning  Department  in  July,  197^. 

In  regard  to  seismic  hazards  in  the  Desert,  there  is  this 
statement  under  the  heading  Seismic  and  Geological  Hazards 
Policy  Plan; 

Damages  to  structures  due  to  fault  displacement  in 
the  Desert  Planning  Area  must  be  considered  as 
slight,  since  there  are  no  known  active  faults 
that  traverse  desert  communities.   However,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  earthquake  faults  that  may 
prove  to  be  potentially  hazardous  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  desert.   Special  hazard  studies  i- 
dentifying  the  hazard  zones  should,  therefore,  be 
conducted  on  the  major  active  faults  in  the  desert: 
the  Pinto  Mountain  fault,  located  near  Twenty-nine 
Palms;  the  active  Manix  fault  in  the  east-central 
Mojave  Desert;  the  Garlock  fault  which  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  fault  in  California;  and  six  large, 
northwest  trending  faults,  the  Helendale,  Lockhart- 
Lenwood,  Harper-Camp  Rock-Emerson,  Calico-Mesquite, 
Pisgah  and  Ludlow  faults. 

Volcanic  and  blowsand  hazards  are  also  mentioned. 

Although  potential  volcanic  activities  exist  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  they  should  not  cause  undue  anx- 
iety as  they  are  widely  removed  from  inhabited  areas. 
In  addition,  the  Pisgah  and  Amboy  cinder  cones,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  located  east  of  Baker,  are 
generally  considered  dormant,  though  not  necessarily 
extinct.   Since  many  volcanic  areas  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  landuse- 
plans  should  consider  the  retention  of  some  of  these 
lands  for  recreation,  open  space,  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural phenomena  reserves  and  preserves.... 

Wind  blown  sand  is  the  most  important  form  of  ero- 
sion in  the  Desert  Planning  Area.   However,  the  i- 
dentification  of  this  form  of  erosion  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  Element. 

One  of  the  seismic  Policies  is:   "Promote  open  space  land  uses 
on  land  determined  unfit  for  structures  of  human  occupancy." 

The  Flood  Hazard  Policy  Plan  reports  that  flooding  " . . .has 
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long  been  recognized  as  a  serious  problem  in  San  Bernardino 
County....".   As  for  the  flooding  in  the  Desert,  there  is  this 
statement: 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  are 
large  portions  of  the  County,  particularly  the  Desert 
portion,  where  flood-prone  areas  have  not  been  iden- 
tified due  to  lack  of  information. 

Three  of  the  flood  hazard  Policies  are  pertinent  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Study: 

k.      Develop  alternative  uses  for  flood  plain  areas, 
such  as  parks,  greenbelts,  golf  courses,  and  wild- 
life refuges. . . . 

7.  Prevent  the  construction  of  all  structures  of 
human  occupancy,  as  well  as  critical  facilities, 
within  the  defined  flood  hazard  area. . . . 

8.  Prohibit  the  occupancy  or  encroachment  of  any 
structure,  improvement  or  development  that  would 
obstruct  the  flow  of  water  in  a  designated  flood- 
way  on  the  flood  plain. . . . 

Several  maps  are  included  in  the  Seismic  Safety  and  Public 
Safety  Element.  Map  Number  2:   Seismic  and  Geologic  Hazard 
Management  indicates  various  hazard  zones  in  the  Desert  Area, 
Max>  Number  ^  shows  degrees  of  slope  stability,  Map  Number  5 
indicates  the  Alquist-Priolo  Special  Studies  Zones,  and  Mao 
Number  7  depicts  flood  hazard,  management,  flood  protection, 
and  drainage  features  in  the  Desert  Area. 

Recreation  Element 

A  General  Plan  of  Regional  Parks  was  adopted  by  reference  as 
part  of  the  County  General  Plan  (adopted  June  6,  1966).   The 
Plan  was  divided  into  four  different  "recreation  environments": 
the  valley  area,  the  mountains,  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  the 
Colorado  River  area.   The  Mojave  Desert  area  coincides  with 
that  portion  of  San  Bernardino  County  within  the  CDCA. 

Two  of  the  seven  Goals  and  Objectives  are  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  Desert  Study: 

3.   To  protect  and  preserve  as  many  of  the  County's 
recreation  resources  as  possible.... 

5.   Wherever  possible,  to  protect  and  include  within 
regional  parks  areas  having  historic  or  scenic  values 
of  regional  significance. 
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The  Plan  proposes  two  types  of  recreational  open  space  in  the 
Desert: 

It  is  recommended  that  two  distinct  types  of  region- 
al parks  "be  provided  in  the  desert  portions  of  the 
County.    The  first  would  he  "green  parks"  having 
trees,  grass  areas,  and  water  features  wherever  pos- 
sible.  They  would  primarily  serve  the  existing  des- 
ert communities,  as  well  as  provide  day  and  over- 
night stopping  places  for  travelers.   Therefore, 
such  parks  should  be  located  adjacent  to  major  high- 
ways, at  existing  oases  or  water  features,  and  as 
conveniently  located  as  possible  to  the  three  major 
population  areas  in  the  desert. 

The  other  principal  type  of  recreation  area  envi- 
sioned in  the  desert  are  large,  natural  desert  parks. 
These  would  be  relatively  undisturbed  desert  areas 
with  development  consisting  chiefly  of  safe  access, 
protection  and  adequate  day  use  and  overnight  facil- 
ities. 

These  large  areas  can  only  be  practically  achieved 
by  identifying,  for  recreation  use,  land  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.   Consequently,  the 
survey  of  potential  sites  was  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  that  agency.   The  areas  defined  have  in- 
teresting combinations  of  mountain  formations,  im- 
portant geological  features,  outstanding  desert 
flora,  and  significant  historical  sites. 

The  adopted  Plan  Map  indicates  numerous  proposed  desert  parks, 
among  which  are  The  Pinnacles,  Kingston  Mountains,  Clark  Moun- 
tains, Cinder  Cones,  Cima  Dome,  New  York  Mountains,  Calico 
Resources  Conservation  Area,  Barstow  Regional  Park,  Mojave 
Narrows  Regional  Park,  Oro  Grande  Regional  Park,  Granite  Moun- 
tains, Newberry  Mountains,  Providence  Mountains,  Turtle  Moun- 
tains, Chemehuevi  Mountains,  and  Whipple  Mountains. 

Joint  Utilities  Management  Plan 

The  Joint  Utilities  Management  Plan  was  adopted  as  an  element 
of  the  County  General  Plan  on  May  17,  1976.   The  reasons  for 
preparing  the  Plan  are  presented  in  the  Synopsis: 

...First  and  foremost,  the  plan  will  aid  consider- 
ably in  minimizing  the  adverse  impacts  associated 
with  siting  major  utilities  and  transmission  cor- 
ridors.  Second,  the  plan  will  insure  that  there 
is  adequate  and  enlightened  participation  in  and 
review  of  energy  matters  by  citizens  and  local 
governments.   Third,  the  plan  proposes  measures 
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to  conserve  energy  while  controlling  peak  load  de- 
mand.  Fourth,  it  encourages  the  use  of  energy 
sources  that  have  minimal  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment.  In  sum,  the  Joint  Utilities  Management  Plan 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  policy  document  for  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
State  Energy  Commission,  other  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  individuals  on  all  major  energy- 
related  issues  in  San  Bernardino  County. . . . 

Background  information  for  the  Flan  is  presented  in  the  Tech- 
nical Background  Document  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Joint 
Utilities  Management  Program,  daxed  November,  1975-   That  doc- 
ument deals  with  four  major  topics:   energy  regulation;  energy 
supply  and  demand;  alternative  sources  of  fuel  generating  tech- 
niques; and  a  methodology  for  facility  siting. 

In  the  chapter  on  Goals,  Policies,  and  Programs,  one  of  the 
goals  is:   "Encourage  the  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  which  have  a  minimum  adverse  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment."  The  13  policies  are  categorized  under  four  separate 
headings:   Siting;  Energy  Conservation/Demand  Management;  Al- 
ternate Sources;  and  Review  and  Participation. 

The  Plan  addresses  six  major  types  of  utility  facilities: 

1.  Fossil-fuel  power  plants, 

2.  Nuclear  power  plants, 

3.  Electrical  substations, 

4.  Electrical  transmission  lines  (220  kv  and  above), 

5.  Fuel  pipelines,  and 

6.  Fuel  storage. 

The  Plan  also  addresses  the  existing  energy  situation  and  po- 
tential short  and  long  term  County  actions  and  solutions.  It 
also  contains  an  energy  facility  siting  analysis,  siting  cri- 
teria, a  community  concerns  map,  and  numerous  siting  analysis 
maps — including  separate  maps  for  the  Desert.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  Introduction  of  the  Plan: 

...the  Mojave  Desert  area  of  San  Bernardino  County 
is  increasingly  being  viewed  as  a  major  siting  area 
for  energy  production,  storage  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities for  the  entire  Southern  California  Region. . . . 

This  Element  is  a  document  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
California  Desert  Planning  Program. 
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Commentary 

The  San  Bernardino  County  General  Plan  is  complete  with  all 
of  the  State -mandated  elements.   The  JUMP  Element  and  the 
Regional  Parks  Element  are  documents  which  should  prove  to 
be  of  considerable  value  to  the  California  Desert  Planning 
Program.   The  General  Plan  was  organized  so  that  it  recog- 
nized the  Desert  as  one  of  three  planning  areas  in  the  County, 
and  that  recognition  should  also  prove  to  be  of  value  to  plan- 
ning efforts  in  the  CDCA. 

The  fact  that  the  County  Planning  Department  has  recently 
undertaken  a  major  revision  of  the  County  General  Plan  indi- 
cates a  strong  staff  commitment  to  on-going  comprehensive 
planning.   The  1978  Preliminary  Plan  consolidates  the  var- 
ious Countywide  and  area  policies  into  one  document,  rather 
than  to  have  them  scattered  among  numerous  elements  and  com- 
munity plans . 

Zoning  consistency  is  said  to  be  moderately  complete.   Prog- 
ress toward  more  complete  consistency  will  depend  upon  accept- 
ance and  adoption  of  the  Revised  General  Plan.   Countywide, 
growth  control  or  growth  management  do  not  appear  to  be  top- 
ics of  great  interest  or  concern. 

ORV  activity,  BLM  land  trades,  federal  energy  policies,  ac- 
cess problems  in  "checkerboard"  lands,  State  school  lands 
disposal,  and  Desert  recreation  are  some  of  the  principal 
County  concerns  in  regard  to  the  California  Desert  Study. 

In  summary,  it  appears  to  be  rather  important  that  the  Desert 
Plan  staff  work  closely  with  County  staff  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months  while  the  1978  County  Preliminary  Plan  and  the 
evolving  California  Desert  Plan  are  being  formulated,  refined, 
and  publicly  reviewed. 

City  of  Adelanto 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Adelanto  is  located  to  the  west  of  the  City  of 
Victorville  in  a  broad,  flat  area  of  the  Victor  Valley.   The 
economy  of  the  City  is  dependent  upon  George  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  easterly  boundary  of  Adelanto. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  22.5  square  miles,  and  the  population 
as  of  April,  1978  was  estimated  to  be  2,260.   The  adopted 
Sphere  of  Influence  covers  about  72  square  miles,  and  within 
the  northerly  part  of  the  Sphere  there  are  almost  6  square 
miles  of  BLM  land. 
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Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  part  of  the  City  of  Adelanto  General 
Plan  which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  and  adopted  on 
July  25,  1973-     One  of  the  Overall  General  Plan  Goals  is: 
"To  preserve  the  natural  features  of  Adelanto ' s  environment 
which  support  the  rural  desert  living  life  styles  of  its 
residents  and  guests." 

A  revised  Land  Use  Element  was  recently  adopted  in  the  early 
part  of  1978.  One  of  the  Goals  of  the  revised  Element  is  in- 
teresting:  "Maximize  environmentally  hazardous  areas  for  in- 
dustrial uses  compatible  with  the  harsh  environmental  elements." 

The  proposed  pattern  for  the  land  surrounding  the  core  of  the 
City  is  described  as: 

...a  large  area  designated  as  "Desert  Living".   This 
area  has  also  been  constructed  in  a  reducing  pattern, 
with  the  closest  in  areas  having  a  suggested  minimum 
parcel  size  of  one  acre,  and  the  furthest-out  areas 
having  a  suggested  minimum  parcel  size  of  four  acres.... 

The  City  appears  to  have  resolved  the  matter  of  zoning  consis- 
tency by  making  the  Land  Use  Element  Map  the  same  as  the  Zon- 
ing Map.   In  the  Land  Use  Element  text,  under  Description  of 
the  Plan,  there  is  this  statement:   "The  Land  Use  Map  coin- 
cides with  the  Official  Zoning  Map." 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element,  also  known  as  the  Master  Plan  of 
Highways,  is  part  of  the  adopted  General  Plan.   It  concen- 
trates on  three  categories  of  highways: 

1.  The  U.  S.  395  expressway-freeway; 

2.  Major  highways;  and 

3.  Secondary  highways. 

Virtually  all  of  the  major  and  secondary  highways  are  planned 
along  section  lines,  and,  as  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Element 
text:   "Taken  together,  these  highways  should  provide  an  ex- 
cellent—but not  over-planned — highway  system  suitable  to 
Adelanto' s  desert  lifestyle." 

Housing  Element 

The  adopted  General  Plan  included  a  Housing  Element.  One   of 
the  Goals  is: 

Encourage  housing  patterns  to  fit  the  availability 
of  supporting  services  and  planned  land  use  intensity 
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of  the  City's  concentric  growth  goal  by  providing 
for  higher  density  residential  uses  in  the  core  of 
the  City  and  reserving  the  outlying  land  areas  for 
low  density  rural  or  desert  living. 

Among  the  numerous  Problems  described  in  the  Element  is  this: 

Most  of  the  residential  structures  in  the  city  have 
been  developed  in  small  subdivisions  or  by  single 
units.   Many  of  the  structures  have  been  modified 
to  create  multiple  units  through  room  additions, 
garage  conversions  and  the  conversion  of  chicken 
coops  and  other  farm  structures.   It  is  question- 
able as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  built  in  con- 
formance with  the  building  code. 

Additional  problems  result  from  the  fact  that  a  housing  in- 
ventory revealed  that  9 -6^  of  the  dwellings  were  "poor"  and 
that  9»5^  of  the  total  occupied  units  were  overcrowded. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

An  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element  is  part  of  the  adopted 
General  Plan.   In  the  Introduction  of  the  Element,  it  is 
recommended  that  " . . .Adelanto  adopt  the  County's  Open  Space 
and  Conservation  Elements,  which  have  been  tailored  for  City, 
as  well  as  County,  adoption....". 

One  of  the  City  Goals  (Conservation  of  the  Environment)  is: 

2.   Allow  the  natural  features  of  Adelanto* s  land- 
scape to  continue  as  a  buffer  between  the  needs  of 
Adelanto ' s  residents  and  the  strong  forces  of  the 
desert  environment  by  preventing  community  growth 
from  destructively  sprawling  over  the  desert. 

One  of  the  City  Goals  (Open  Space  and  Recreation)  is: 

2.   Encourage  the  preservation  of  natural  open 
space  in  the  outlying  land  areas  of  Adelanto  while 
reserving  sites  in  the  community  core  for  active 
recreationally  oriented  open  spaces. 

Other  Required  Elements 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Scenic  Routes;  Noise;  and  Seismic 
and  Public  Safety  Elements  were  adopted  by  reference  by  the 
City  Council  on  October  8,  197^. 

Commentary 

All  of  the  State-required  elements  are  part  of  the  City  of 

Adelanto  General  Plan.   In  regard  to  zoning  consistency,  the 

City's  position  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  consistency  since 
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the  Zoning  Map  and  the  Land  Use  Map  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  degree  of  commitment  to  the  Plan  is  not  excessive,  and 
the  City's  growth  policy  is  said  to  be  "get  all  the  growth 
that's  possible."   The  growth  rate  has  been  somewhat^slow  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Concerns  about  the  environment  are  subordinate  to  economic 
concerns.   Residents  appear  to  worry  about  adequate  housing 
and  jobs  rather  than  noise  or  scenic  values.   The  people  of 
the  City  of  Adelanto  are  subjected  to  a  rather  unusual  prob- 
lem from  time  to  time.   The  grazing  of  sheep  in  the  surround- 
ing desert  has  resulted  in  the  town  being  over-run  at  times 
by  sheep  passing  through  from  one  grazing  area  to  others  more 
grazeable. 

City  of  Barstow 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Barstow  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  -Mojave 
Desert  and  lies  south  of  the  Mojave  River.   Two  important 
cross-country  highways  meet  within  the  boundaries  of  the  City: 
Interstate  15  and  Interstate  40.   The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  pass  through  the  City.   Barstow 
is  the  western  division  for  Santa  Fe's  transcontinental  main- 
line.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad's  mainline  connects  Los  An- 
geles to  Kansas  City  through  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  22  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  approximately  63  square  miles. 
There  are  about  four  square  miles  of  BLM  land  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  Sphere  and  approximately  3z    square  miles  of  BLM 
land  within  the  City  of  Barstow--some  of  which  consists  of 
small  parcels. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  at  17,370  as  of 
April,  1978'   The  economy  is  transportation-oriented  and  is 
supplemented  by  manufacturing,  warehousing,  tourism,  and  re- 
tailing.  The  nearby  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Support  Base  is 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  area. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  City  of  Barstow  General 
Plan  which  was  adopted  on  February  2,  1977.   Four  of  the  12 
Land  Use  Policy  Assumptions  are  of  particular  importance  to 
the  Desert  Study: 

•All  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  lands  will  re- 
main as  open  space  or  limited  recreation  use  except 
those  immediately  north  of  Interstate  15  and  south 
of  the  Mojave  River  and  within  sections  10  and  12. 
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•Lands  northerly  of  the  Mojave  River  and  under  pri- 
vate ownership  will  be  limited  to  present  uses  un- 
til such  time  as  adequate  public  services  and  facil- 
ities can  be  provided. . . . 

•Existing  land  uses  subject  to  flooding  or  intensive 
noise  distribution  should  be  phased  out  and  relo- 
cated elsewhere. 

•The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  should  be  encouraged 
to  consolidate  open  space  lands  through  land  trades 
to  better  organize  open  space  areas.... 

There  are  five  categories  of  Open  Space  indicated  on  the  Land 
Use  Element  Map:   Parks ,  BLM  Lands,  Flood  Plain.  Flood  Plain 
Overflow  Limits,  and  Possible  BLM  Lands.   It  is  City  policy 
to  require  a  five  acre  minimum  parcel  size  in  open  space  lands. 

Housing  Element 

One  of  the  Objectives  of  the  Housing  Element  is:  "Elimina- 
tion, as  soon  as  possible,  of  dwellings  which  are  clearly  un- 
inhabitable and  replace  these,  where  appropriate,  with  housing 
that  is  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary." 

One  of  the  proposed  implementation  measures  of  the  Element  is 
Land  Cost  Write-Downs  in  Redevelopment  Areas  which  is  explained 
by  the  following  statement: 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
middle-income  housing  in  Barstow.   These  needs  could 
be  fulfilled  in  redevelopment  areas  through  an  incen- 
tive program  that  would  provide  land  write-downs. 
Land  is  a  major  component  of  housing  production,  of- 
ten amounting  to  at  least  25  percent  of  total  costs. 
If  the  redevelopment  agency  provided  land  at  lower 
costs  to  developers,  it  would  enhance  the  potential 
for  new  housing  with  adequate  amenity  packages  as 
well  as  meeting  the  needs  of  moderate-income  families. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

Three  major  open  space  and  conservation  programs  are  parts  of 
the  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements  adopted  on  February 
2;   1977.  The  Safety  Program  proposes  two  steps:   (l)   Elim- 
inate existing  structures  from  flood  hazard  areas,  and  (2) 
Prevent  the  construction  of  new  structures  in  flood  hazard 
areas  and  along  seismic  fault  traces.   The  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Recycling  Program  also  proposes  two  steps:   (1 ) 
Investigate  the  potential  for  importing  and  treating  waste- 
water from  the  Victorville  area,  and  (-2)  Evaluate  the  poten- 
tial for  additional  treatment  and  recycling  both  local 
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wastewater  and  existing  degraded  groundwaters,  to  be  used  at 
least  for  agricultural  purposes,  control  of  sandblow,  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  and  landscape  irrigation.   The  third 
program  is  called  a  Program  to  Control  the  Dispersion  of  De- 
velopment which  presents  three  steps:   (1 )   Limit  utility  and 
service  extensions  to  encourage  the  concentration  of  develop- 
ment within  the  central  City,  (2)   Zone  outlying  areas  to  pre- 
vent intensive  development;  preserve  for  agricultural  and/or 
grazing  purposes,  and  (3)   Encourage  expansion  of  BLM  lands 
to  help  control  outward  development  expansion. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  February  2,  1977 • 
One  of  the  proposals  to  implement  the  Element  is  under  the 
heading  of  Corridor  Protection  Measures  and  is  quoted  here: 

The  long-term  control,  management,  and  use  of  land 
in  the  corridor  is  critical  to  the  establishment  of 
a  scenic  highway.   Without  adequate  protection,  the 
character  of  the  corridor  through  which  a  scenic 
highway  passes  may  be  altered  enough  in  time  to  di- 
minish or  completely  destroy  the  corridor's  scenic 
value.   The  most  critical  part  of  the  entire  scenic 
highway  program  is  its  implementation  by  the  local 
jurisdiction:   the  adoption  of  standards  most  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  program  in  a 
given  corridor,  and  their  application  and  enforce- 
ment upon  lands  in  private  ownership  through  the 
regulatory  power  of  local  jurisdictions. 

Interstate  15 i  which  passes  through  the  City  of  Barstow,  is 
part  of  the  California  Scenic  Highway  System  and  is  eligible 
for  official  designation  between  its  junctions  with  State 
Highways  58  and  127. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element,  which  was  also "!; adopted  on  February  2,  1977, 
lists  the  following  actions  under  Recommended  Implementation 
Programs: 

•Seek  State  and  County  assistance  for  future  noise 
studies  including  quieter  transportation  systems, 
community  noise  surveys,  and  monitoring. 

•Adopt  specific  noise  criteria  for  use  in  the  pur- 
chase of  all  City-owned  or  authorized  motor  vehicles 
and  equipment. 

•The  City,  may,  itself,  wish  to  establish  more  com- 
prehensive enforcement  procedures  to  effect  compliance 
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with  such  noise  standards. 

Seismic  Safety  and  Safety  Elements 

On  February  2,  1977t   "the  Seismic  and  Public  Elements  were 
adopted.   Four  of  the  seven  measures  listed  under  Recommended 
Implementation  Programs  are: 

•Major  high-risk  areas,  such  as  the  Mojave  River 
Basin,  are  recommended  for  permanent  open  space  use. 

•Moderate  risk  areas  are  recommended  for  low  inten- 
sity land  uses  and  combinations  of  open  space  and 
recreational  uses. 

•Particular  steep  terrain  in  the  few  hillside  areas 
of  the  City  are  recommended  for  permanent  open 
space  or  should  be  subject  to  intensive  engineering 
and  geologic  investigations  prior  to  construction. . . . 

•No  emergency  or  critical-use  facility  should  be  lo- 
cated directly  across  a  fault  trace.   Habitable 
structures  planned  for  development  close  to  a  fault 
trace  should  be  constructed  only  upon  detailed  in- 
vestigation and  recommendation  as  to  potential 
fault  activity. 

In  regard  to  Flood  Hazards,  five  of  the  eight  measures  to  re- 
duce flood  hazards  are  quoted  here: 

•Minimize  unjustifiable  costs  to  governmental  units 
and  the  general  public  caused  by  development  in 
flood  hazard  areas.... 

•Develop, alternative  uses  for  floodplain  areas  auch  as 
parks,  greenbelts,  golf  courses,  etc. 

•Prevent  the  construction  of  all  structures  for  human 
occupancy,  as  well  as  critical -use  facilities,  within 
the  defined  flood  hazard  area. 

•Where  development  already  exists,  effectuate  a  pro- 
gram aimed'  at  providing  protection  from  floods  or 
remove  existing  structures  and  relocate  existing 
residents  from  the  floodway  for  reasons  of  public 
health  and  safety. 

•Prohibit  the  occupancy  or  encroachment  of  any  struc- 
ture, improvement  or  development  that  would  obstruct 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  designated  floodway  or  the 
floodplain. 
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Under  Sandblow  Hazards,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  sandblow  problem  has  been  intensified  by  clear- 
ing land  for  agriculture  or  development  purposes 
and  by  abandoning  agricultural  land,  both  exposing 
the  land  to  severe  blow  hazard.   Existing  natural 
vegetation  has  been  damaged  by  off -road  vehicle 
travel  and  by  other  forms  of  plant  destruction. . . , 

One  of  the  proposed  actions  is: 

...that  within  a  designated  wind  hazard  area,  the 
City  and  County  adopt  and  enforce  ordinances  regu- 
lating such  activities  as  off -road  vehicle  use, 
land  use  and  earth  movement,  and  encroachment  on 
the  natural  habitat,  within  the  Mojave  River  area. 

Commentary 

The  City  of  Barstow  General  Plan  reflects  an  awareness  of  the 
large  amounts  of  BLM  lands  within  and  around  the  City's  Sphere 
of  Influence  and  within  the  City  itself.   Policies  in  the  Land 
Use  Element  and  the  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements  indi- 
cate that  City  officials  will  be  depending  upon  the  California 
Desert  Plan  to  assist  in  shaping  the  urban  form  of  the  City 
and  to  prevent  incompatible  land  uses  in  surrounding  open 
space  lands. 

Commitment  to  the  Barstow  General  Plan  is  said  to  be  moderate, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  strong  movement  toward  growth  control, 
since  the  present  rate  of  growth  is  modest.   Work  remains  to  be 
done  to  attain  consistency  ~6~f' "zoning  with  the  General  Plan. 
The  Land  Use  Element  is  presently  being  reviewed,  and  a  Cir- 
culation Element  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

In  regard  to  local  concerns  about  the  California  Desert  Plan- 
ning Program,  the  need  for  effective  BLM  land  trades  in  the 
area  ranks  high.   People  also  seem  to  be  concerned  about  ORV 
recreational  use  of  the  Desert  and  loss  of  mining  rights. 
There  is  some  anxiety  about  air  quality  but  mostly  in  terms 
of  dust  problems.   There  are  minor  concerns  about  scenic  val- 
ues and  grazing  rights. 

City  of  Needles 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Needles  is  located  in  the  eastern-most  portion 
of  the  County  of  San  Bernardino  on  the  Colorado  River.   The 
elevation  is  about  500  feet  above  sea  level.   Two  main 
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transportation-circulation  arteries  link  the  City  to  the  east- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  country.   One  is  Interstate  40, 
and  the  other  is  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  14.5  square  miles,  and  the  area  of 
the  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  about  198  square 
miles.  Most  of  the  land  within  the  Sphere  is  in  some  form 
of  Federal  ownership,  with  well  over  half  of  it  administered 
by  the  BLM. 

The  economy  of  the  City  is  recreation-tourism-oriented. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  General  Plan  for  the  City 
of  Needles  which  was  prepared  by  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Planning  Department.   The  City  Council  adopted  the  Plan  on 
May  28,  1968.   The  Plan  included  several  Assumptions,  of  which 
two  are  quoted  here: 

•Technological  changes  and  general  living  conditions 
will  add  available  leisure  time.   Recreation  inter- 
ests and  activities  will  increase,  and  more  people 
will  travel  for  pleasure. 

.The  resort  and  recreational  aspects  of  the  Needles 
area  will  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate  with  the 
advent  of  more  leisure  time. 

In  regard  to  the  lands  outside  the  City,  four  Objectives  are 
presented  in  the  text  of  the  Plan: 

•To  cooperate  with  federal  agencies  in  the  manage- 
ment and  planning  of  these  areas. 

.To  encourage  multiple  use  of  such  areas  in  resource 
development. 

.To  encourage  the  retention  of  such  lands  in  public 
ownership. 

•Where  it  can  be  demonstrated  there  is  an  actual 
need  for  the  release  of  such  land  for  productive 
purpose,  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  those  agen- 
cies in  the  planning  for  such  use. 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  is  part  of  the  adopted  General  Plan. 
Under  the  heading  of  Transportation  &  Circulation  there  is 
this  statement: 
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Circulation  and  transportation  is  a  link  which  over- 
comes the  distance  between  people  and  facilities.   A 
well  conceived  system  assists  in  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  entire  area.   It  must  be  planned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  land  development  if  either  is  to 
work  properly. 

Housing  Element 

The  City  of  Needles  does  not  have  an  adopted  Housing  Element 
since  the  resolution  adopting  the  General  Plan  mentioned  only 
the  Land  Use  and  Circulation  Elements.   However,  the  Plan  in- 
cludes a  brief  discussion  of  housing  and  describes'  the  major 
goals  of  a  housing  element  as: 

•Increased  recognition  of  housing  problems  and  needs 
in  General  Plan  activities. 

•Providing  the  impetus  for  the  orderly  development 
of  adequate,  safe  and  sanitary  accommodations  for 
all  the  citizens. 

Other  Required  Elements 

The  City  Council,  on  September  16,  197^»  adopted  by  reference 
the  Scenic  Routes;  Noise;  and  Seismic  and  Public  Safety  Ele- 
ments of  the  County  of  San  Bernardino  General  Plan. 

The  County  Open  Space  Element  was  also  adopted  by  reference 
(August  21,  1973)  t  and  i"t  is  believed  by  City  personnel  that 
the  City  Council  had  intended  to  also  adopt  the  County  Con- 
servation Element;  however,  the  resolution  of  adoption  actu- 
ally mentioned  only  the  Open  Space  Element. 

Commentary 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  General  Plan  of  the  City  of 
Needles  is  that  it  recognizes  a  planning  area  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  City  itself.   As  in  the  City  of  Barstow, 
the  citizens  of  Needles  are  apparently  aware  of  the  influence 
that  the  large  amounts  of  surrounding  federal  land  will  have 
upon  the  future  of  their  community.   The  people  of  Needles 
will  regard  the  California  Desert  Plan  with  great  interest. 

Commitment  to  the  General  Plan  is  said  to  be  moderate,  and 
City  staff  members  feel  that  zoning  is  consistent  with  the 
Plan.  Members  of  the  community  are  growth-oriented,  but,  in 
recent  years,  the  growth  rate  has  been  very  slow. 

Some  of  the  concerns  about  the  Desert  Study  are  that  the  wil- 
derness area  proposals  are  a  "threat",  that  mineral  explora- 
tion should  not  be  hindered,  that  there  should  be  free  access 
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to  public  lands,  and  that  recreation  in  the  surrounding  Desert 
is  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  City.   There  is  consid- 
erable anxiety  about  the  high  cost  of  energy  in  the  City,  and 
there  is  support  for  new  energy  plants  in  the  vicinity  as  long 
as  air  quality  is  not  adversely  affected.   There  is  community 
support  for  additional  agriculture  in  the  Needles  Valley. 

City  of  Yictorville 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Victorville  is  located  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Mojave  Desert  about  38  miles  north  of  the  City  of 
San  Bernardino.   The  City  is  bisected  by  the  Mojave  River, 
and  its  elevation  is  about  2,700  feet.   Rainfall  is  generally 
less  than  ten  inches  per  year. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  30-6  square  miles,  and  the  area  of 
the  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  approximately  ^8  square 
miles.   Parcels  of  BIM  land  are  located  in  Sections  27,  28, 
and  29  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  City. 

The  City  of  "Victorville  had  an  estimated  population  of  1^,200 
as  of  April,  1978*   The  City  serves  as  a  commercial  center 
for  the  Victor  Valley;  the  additional  economy  is  centered  on 
recreation,  tourism,  military,  cement  manufacturing,  and 
some  local  agriculture. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element,  which  was  adopted  on  January  5»  1976, 
projects  a  "...population  of  approximately  ^8,35^  "by  the  year 
1990."   One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Element  is:   "To  discour- 
age residential  development  in  areas  where  no  development  ex- 
ists and  where  limited  urban  services  are  available." 

One  of  the  future  land  use  categories  is  Natural  Environment 
Areas  which  is  described  as: 

...those  areas  that  possess  extreme  development  con- 
straints or  are  particularly  well  suited  for  agri- 
culture purposes  and  should  be  maintained  in  a  large- 
ly undeveloped  state.   Only  very  light  intensity  land 
uses  such  as  agricultural  and/or  recreational  activi- 
ties should  be  provided  for  in  these  areas.... 

Three  sub-categories  of  open  space  lands  are  presented  under 
Natural  Environment  Areas.   They  are:   Agriculture;  Open  Space 
and  Green  Belts ;  and  Flood  Areas.   As  stated  in  the  text,  an 
area  designated  Agriculture  should: 
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•Be  protected  from  the  encroachment  of  intensive  ur- 
ban uses. 

•Be  located  in  areas  with  good  soils  and  adequate 
water  supplies. 

An  area  designated  as  Open  Space  and  Green  Belts  should: 

•In  areas  subject  to  periodic  flooding,  remain  to- 
tally undeveloped  until  such  time  as  development 
occurs  and  drainage  channels  are  constructed. 
Even  then,  however,  open  space  easement  should  be 
acquired. 

•Be  used  only  for  bikeways,  equestrian  trails,  na- 
ture walks,  etc.,  or  agricultural  uses. 

An  area  designated  Flood  Area  should: 

•Provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare. 

•Allow  for  agricultural  and/or  recreational  uses. 

The  Land  Use  Element  also  includes  a  category  for  "...areas 
within  Victorville  where  significant  and  specific  develop- 
ment is  not  anticipated  within  the  immediate  future....". 
This  category  is  called  Primary  Urban  Expansion.   As  stated 
in  the  text,  this  designation  should  be  " . . .utilized  in 
areas  where  there  exists  a  reduced  development  potential 
and/or  specific  uses  are  difficult  to  determine....".   Al- 
most 20  square  miles  within  the  City  and  its  Sphere  of  In- 
fluence are  designated  as  Primary  Urban  Expansion. 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element,  which  was  adopted  on  January  5»  1976, 
has  as  one  of  its  objectives:   "To  ensure  a  viable  circula- 
tion system  by  fully  coordinating  the  Circulation  Element  with 
the  Land  Use  Element  of  the  General  Plan  and  other  regional 
circulation  systems." 

The  Element  includes  two  broad  categories:   A  Motorized  Net- 
work (freeways,  arterials,  parkways,  collectors,  and  local 
streets)  and  a  Non-Motorized  Network  (walkways  and  bikeways). 
The  Motorized  Network 

...greatly  influences  the  shape  of  blocks  and  the 
lots  within  them,  and  helps  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  residential  communities  and  other  major  land 
uses,  it  is  the  major  structural  element  of  the  ur- 
ban community. . . ." . 
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The  Non-Motorized  Network  is  described  as  "...a  web-like  sys- 
tem designed  to  serve  both  local  and  regional  needs....". 

Other  Elements 

The  Housing  Element  was  adopted  on  September  8,  1970.   The 
Conservation  and  Open  Space  Elements  of  San  Bernardino  County 
were  adopted  by  reference  on  October  25,  197^«   Four  other 
elements  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  General  Plan  were  also 
adopted  by  reference  as  parts  of  the  General  Plan  of  the  City 
of  Victorville  (the  Scenic  Highways  Element  on  March  31,  1975, 
and  the  Noise,  Seismic  Safety,  and  Public  Safety  Elements  on 
June  2,  1975). 

Commentary 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  the  General  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Victorville  apparently  rests  is  that  there  will 
be  considerable  growth  to  the  year  1990-   Although  the  present 
population  is  estimated  to  be  a  little  more  than  14,000,  the 
Land  Use  Element  provides  for  a  1990  population  of  more  than 
48,000 — an  increase  of  242  percent. 

Zoning  is  said  to  be  "fairly  consistent"  with  the  Victorville 
General  Plan,  although  the  Plan  is  "subservient"  to  zoning. 
Currently,  the  General  Plan  is  being  amended  to  make  it  "more 
general" .   Commitment  to  the  Plan  is  lacking  in  the  community. 
There  is  considerable  land  speculation  in  the  Victorville  area, 
The  people  are  growth-oriented,  and  there  is  little  interest 
in  growth  control  or  growth  management. 

As  for  the  California  Desert  Planning  Program,  there  are  con- 
cerns about  additional  transmission  lines,  air  quality,  and 
water  supplies,  BLM  land  exchanges,  and  recreation  in  the  Des- 
ert.  Concerns  about  economic  well-being  tend  to  over-ride 
thoughts  about  the  environment. 
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III.   THOSE  PORTIONS  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  KERN, 
INYO,  AND  MONO  COUNTIES  WITHIN  THE 
CALIFORNIA  DESERT  CONSERVATION  AREA 

Introduction 

This  section  of  the  report  deals  with  a  group  of  four  counties 
and  four  cities  that  are  either  partly  or  wholly  within  the 
CDCA:   the  northeasterly  one-quarter  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
including  the  Cities  of  Lancaster  and  Palmdale;  the  easterly 
third  of  Kern  County,  including  the  Cities  of  California 
City  and  Ridgecrest;  most  of  Inyo  County;  and  the  southeast- 
erly tip  of  Mono  County. 

Los  Angeles  County 


Preface 

In  1968,  Los  Angeles  County  initiated  a  Countywide  planning 
program.   The  first  phase  was  culminated  on  October  1,  1970, 
when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Environmental  Devel- 
opment Guide  (EDG)  as  a  preliminary  general  plan.   The  EDG 
identified  major  problems  and  stated  relevant  goals  and  pol- 
icies. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  EDG,  a  number  of  court  deci- 
sions and  amendments  to  State  planning  law  occurred  which  led 
the  County  to  amend  the  EDG .   The  first  major  amendment  re- 
sulted in  a  new  plan  entitled  the  General  Plan  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
June  28,  1973.   The  1973  Plan  amended  the  Open  Space  and  Land 
Use  Elements  of  the  EDG  and  added  a  Conservation  Element. 
Later,  the  Noise,  Safety,  Seismic  Safety,  and  Scenic  Highway 
Elements  were  adopted  as  parts  of  the  1973  Plan.   On  March  12, 
1975 »  "the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  invali- 
dated the  1973  Plan  "...for  its  having  been  adopted  without 
a  proper  foundational  EIR....". 

In  late  1973.  a  comprehensive  planning  program  for  North  Los 
Angeles  County  (including  the  Antelope  Valley)  was  undertaken 
by  a  consultant -government  team.   On  November  30,  1975.  "the 
Areawide  General  Plan  for  the  Antelope  Valley  was  published 
for  citizen  review.   In  January,  1978,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Preliminary  General  Plan  Summary  was  published  by  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Regional  Planning. 

The  above  discussion  suggests  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Gen- 
eral Plan  is  in  a  state  of  flux.   Thus  the  following  discus- 
sion of  County  plans  for  the  Antelope  Valley  will  be  in  gen- 
eral terms . 
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Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element,  as  proposed  in  the  1975  Antelope  Valley 
Plan,  presents  four  classes  of  communities:   (l)  Primary  Ur- 
ban Development  Area,  (2)  Rural  Communities,  (3)  Rural  Vil- 
lages, and  (4)  General  Rural  Areas.   The  first  applies  to  ex- 
isting major  development  having  a  significant  population  base; 
the  second  applies  to  settlements  with  a  minimum  of  300  per- 
manent residents  relatively  close  together,  the  third  applies 
to  areas  with  a  resident  population  under  300.  and  the  fourth 
includes  all  developable  lands  outside  the  first  three  areas. 

Two  other  categories  of  interest  to  the  Desert  Study  are  Open 
Soace  (lands  under  public  or  private  ownership  that  are  essen- 
tially free  of  structures  and  roads,  and  maintained  in  an  open 
or  natural  state)  and  Special  Management  Areas  (areas  either 
in  need  of  Hillside  Management,  Floodplains  Management,  Habi- 
tat Management,  Noise  Impact  Management,  or  Seismic  Safety 
Management. 

The  1975  proposed  Land  Use  Element  is  based  upon  a  population 
projection  of  218,000  persons  in  the  Antelope  Valley  region 
by  1995- 

The  1978  Preliminary  General  Plan,  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  includes  a  Land  Use  Element  in  addition 
to  the  Conservation  and  Open  Space;  Land  Use;  Housing;  Trans- 
portation; Public  Utilities;  and  Economic  Development  Elements. 
As  stated  in  the  Introduction  of  the  Land  Use  Element: 

The  Element's  policies  address  the  need  to  improve 
the  land  use  decision  making  process,  use  land  more 
efficiently,  insure  compatible  development,  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  improve  the  coordination  of 
planning. 

Three  of  the  five  policies  presented  under  Conserve  Resources 
and  Enhance  Environmental  Quality  are  relevant  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Study: 

•Establish  land  use  development  controls  that  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  significant  biological 
resources,  valuable  watershed  areas,  and  scenic 
lands  as  open  space  preserves. 

•Protect  prime  agricultural  land  by  allowing  only 
uses  compatible  with  agriculture.... 

•Protect  known  sand  and  gravel  reserves  from  incom- 
patible land  uses. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  Map  has  nine  categories  of  future  land 
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use,  of  which  two  are  non-urban  (Rural  and  Open  Space) .   The 
intent  of  the  Rural  category  is: 

1 .  To  provide  areas  for  rural  residential  housing 
as  a  lifestyle  option. 

2.  To  maintain  the  character  of  rural  communities. 

3.  To  provide  areas  for  agricultural  and  mineral 
production. 

k.      To  preserve  areas  having  significant  natural 
and  scenic  resources. 

5.   To  avoid  development  in  areas  having  severe  nat- 
ural hazards. 

The  Rural  residential  density  standards  range  from  1  d.u.  per 
one  acre  to  1  d.u.  per  20  acres,  depending  upon  factors  such 
as  slope,  access,  and  water  availability.   The  Open  Space  cat- 
egory is  intended  for: 

...areas  either  publicly  or  privately  held  which 
are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  open  space  purposes  such  as  outdoor 
recreation,  resource  conservation,  hazard  manage- 
ment and  ecological  preservation. . . . 

A  maximum  density  of  one  unit  per  20  acres  " . . .may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  category  so  long  as  the  biological 
resource  is  protected....", 

Transportation/Circulation  Element 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  proposed  Circulation  Element  of 
the  1975  Antelope  Valley  Plan  one  of  the  basic  assumptions 
presented  is  that  there  will  be  "...an  international  airport 
handling  1  million  annual  passengers  (MAP)  by  I98O,  3  MAP  by 
1985,  8  MAP  by  1990  and  12  MAP  by  1995 

The  Element  is  concerned  with  five  broad  issues:   internal 
urban-area  circulation,  rural  circulation,  inter-urban  access, 
public  transportation,  and  coordination  of  transportation 
planning. 

A  proposed  Transportation  Element  is  included  in  the  1978  Pre- 
liminary General  Plan.   It  recommends  strategies  to  improve 
public  transportation,  highway  facilities,  aviation  facilities, 
and  marine  facilities  " . . .while  reducing  accompanying  envir- 
onmental degradation....".   One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "A 
transportation  system  which  is  responsive  to  economic,  envir- 
onmental, energy  conservation,  and  social  needs  at  both  the 
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community  and  countywide  level." 

Under  the  heading  of  Reduced  Transportation-Related  Degrada- 
tion of  the  Environment,  two  of  the  policies  listed  are: 

•Stress  environmental  compatibility  and  improvement, 
including  air  quality,  noise,  ecology,  and  aesthet- 
ics in  the  provision  of  transportation. . . . 

•Promote  the  undergrounding  of  electric  and  communi- 
cation facilities,  where  feasible,  to  improve  the 
aesthetic  environment. 

In  the  text  of  the  proposed  Transportation  Element,  there  is 
an  interesting  statement  included  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Arterial  Highway  Network; 

There  are  a  few  routes  which  traverse  "Significant 
Ecological  Areas"  or  "Hillside  Management  Areas," 
as  identified  in  the  Conservation  and  Open  Space 
Element.   Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  any  new  con- 
struction on  existing  or  proposed  highways,  alter- 
native alignments  or  appropriate  measures  shall  be 
investigated  and  implemented  if  feasible.   If  no 
feasible  alternative  alignment  or  measure  exists, 
the  project  shall  be  performed  in  the  most  envir- 
onmentally sensitive  manner  practical. 

Housing  Element 

One  of  the  important  findings  of  the  Housing  Element  of  the 
1975  Antelope  Valley  General  Plan  is  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  low-cost  housing  in  the  Valley.   Poor  quality  of  housing 
is  not  generally  as  pressing  a  problem  as  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  Los  Angeles  County.   Based  upon  a  population  pro- 
jection of  218,000  in  1995.  the  Element,  under  Housing  Pro- 
jections, projects  a  need  for  ^0,144  new  housing  units  in 
the  Valley  by  1995- 

The  Housing  Element  of  the  1978  Preliminary  General  Plan  has 
as  one  of  its  Objectives:   "An  adequate  supply  of  housing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  County's  year  2000  projection  of 
7,700,000  persons."   Two  of  the  policies  listed  under  Needs, 
Policies  and  Recommended  Actions  are: 

•Provide  for  new  urban  residential  development  prin- 
cipally in  those  areas  which  are  in  close  proximity 
to  existing  community  services  and  facilities.   Hous- 
ing in  rural  communities  shall  be  allowed  only  at 
densities  which  are  supportive  of  the  continuation 
of  the  rural  character  and  lifestyle.... 
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•Encourage  the  design  of  residential  developments 
that  will  foster  security  and  safety,  and  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  natural  environment. 

Under  the  heading  1985  Policy  Distribution  of  Lower  Income 
Households  Needing  Housing  Assistance,  the  Element  indicates 
that  the  Antelope  Valley  will  have  16,500  lower  income  house- 
holds in  1985  of  which  6,900  will  be  in  need  of  housing 
assistance. 

Conservation  and  Open  Space  Elements 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Elements  of  the  1975  Antelope 
Valley  Plan  are  parts  of  the  Environmental  Resources  Manage- 
ment Element  which  also  includes  the  Recreation,  Scenic  High- 
ways, and  Air  Quality  Elements.   Open  space  and  conservation 
are  referred  to  in  the  Introduction; 

As  it  is  the  overall  objective  of  this  analysis  to 
present  an  integrative  and  comprehensive  "multiple 
use"  approach  to  environmental  resource  management, 
specific  issues,  policies  and  programs  relating  to 
"open  space"  are  found  in  each  of  the  areas  covered 
by  this  element.... 

As  with  open  space,  conservation  issues  pervade 
Environmental  Resources  Management.   The  sections 
related  to  Natural  Resource  and  Managed  Resource 
Production  deal  especially  with  conservation  issues. 

Two  of  the  four  objectives  listed  under  Policies  pertain  to 
open  space  and  conservation: 

1.  Enhance,  rehabilitate,  and  protect  significant 
natural  resources,  including  fragile  ecological  ar- 
eas, unique  natural  features,  and  culturally  signif- 
icant sites. 

2.  Promote  the  wise  development  and  conservation 
of  managed  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources.... 

Numerous  recommended  policies  are  listed  under  the  headings 
of  Natural  Resources,  Managed  Resource  Production.  Hazardous 
Areas,  and  Recreation. 

The  1978  County  Preliminary  General  Plan  includes  a  Conserva- 
tion and  Open  Space  Element.   As  stated  in  the  Introduction; 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Element  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  conserving  significant  natural  and 
cultural  resources,  and  protecting  the  public  from 
natural  hazards.  Major  policy  statements  in  the 
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element  respond  to  such  needs  as:   (1)  improving  air 
quality;  (2)  ensuring  an  adequate,  high  quality  sup- 
ply of  water;  (3)  reducing  risks  from  flooding,  seis- 
mic activity,  landslides  and  wildland  fires;  (4)  pre- 
serving natural  features  such  as  hillsides,  soils, 
forests  and  significant  plant  and  animal  habitats; 
(5)  preserving  prime  agricultural  lands;  (6)  pro- 
tecting major  mineral  resources;  (7)  conserving  en- 
ergy; (8)  protecting  scenic  features;  and  (9)  pro- 
viding additional  recreational  sites. 

Some  of  the  policies  that  pertain  to  the  Antelope  Valley  and 
the  CDCA  are  quoted  here: 

•Preserve  prime  agricultural  lands,  particularly 
those  currently  devoted  to  agricultural  production. 

•Encourage  continuing  agricultural  production  through 
use  of  economic  incentives  (such  as  the  California 
Land  Conservation  Act  -  Williamson  Act). 

•Preserve  significant  ecological  areas  and  their 
associated  buffer  areas  and  provide  for  their  pro- 
tection by  appropriate  management  measures  includ- 
ing preservation,  mitigation  and  enhancement. . . . 

•Encourage  the  placement  of  low  intensity  uses,  in- 
cluding compatible  open  space  uses,  adjacent  to 
national  forests,  state  and  regional  parks,  and 
significant  ecological  areas,  where  necessary  to 
protect  these  resources.... 

•Protect  and  conserve  existing  mineral  resources, 
encourage  efficient  production,  and  evaluate  the 
extent  of  additional  deposits. 

•Require  reclamation  of  mineral  extraction  sites 
prior  to  abandonment.... 

•Support  the  conservation  of  all  forms  of  energy  by 
government,  the  business  community,  and  individual 
citizens,  and  actively  encourage  efforts  to  develop 
new  energy  sources,  including  geo thermal,  thermal 
waste,  solar,  wind  and  ocean-related  sources. 

•Encourage  the  use  of  solar  energy  for  water  and 
space  heating. 

•Protect  the  visual  quality  of  highly  scenic  areas 
and  views  from  public  roadways,  trails  and  from  key 
vantage  points. 
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•Protect  cultural  heritage  resources  including  his- 
torical, archaeological,  paleontological,  and  geo- 
logical sites,  and  significant  architectural  struc- 
tures. 

•Encourage  public  use  and  access  to  cultural  heritage 
sites  wherever  possible,  consistent  with  the  proper 
protection,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  these 
resources. 

•Restrict  urban  development  in  areas  subject  to  wild- 
land  fire,  seismic  and  geologic  hazards  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  to  public  safety. 

•Restrict  urban  development  in  floodplains  to  protect 
life  and  property,  avoid  the  need  for  new  flood  con- 
trol works,  and  maintain  natural  watershed  processes. 
Regulate  development  in  tributary  watersheds  to  pre- 
vent increased  runoff,  erosion,  and  siltation  of 
streambeds. 

•Encourage  the  multiple  use  of  flood  inundation  areas 
for  recreation,  agriculture,  groundwater  recharge 
and  wildlife  protection. 

•Manage  development  in  hillside  areas  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  natural  and  scenic  character  and  minimize 
risks  from  fire,  flood,  mudslides,  erosion  and  land- 
slide hazards. 

•Discourage  urban  development  in  high  brush  fire  haz- 
ard areas,  and  develop  stricter  brush  clearance  or- 
dinances to  protect  existing  structures. 

•Provide  additional  low  intensity  outdoor  recreation 
sites  in  areas  of  high  scenic  and  ecological  values 
compatible  with  the  protection  of  natural  resources.... 

•Develop  a  countywide  network  of  riding  and  hiking 
trails,  bikeways,  and  scenic  highways,  utilizing 
them,  where  possible,  as  connectors  between  recre- 
ational areas.... 

•Designate  appropriate  areas  for  the  use  of  off -road 
vehicles  so  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  environment.... 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Policy  Map  "...depicts  areas 
which  are  neither  required  nor  appropriate  for  urban  develop- 
ment....".  There  are  three  categories  used  on  the  Map:   Com- 
mitted or  Proposed  Open  Space,  Rural  Hillside  Area,  and  Other 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Areas.   The  Special  Management  Areas 
Map  "...provides  a  generalized  graphic  depiction  of  areas 
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requiring  special  treatment  due  to  their  natural,  scenic  and 
productive  resource  values  or  hazardous  nature."   The  Map 
uses  the  following  categories:   National  Forest  Management 
Area.  Open  Space  Easements  and  Dedications.  Significant  Eco- 
logical Areas,  Significant  Ecological  Area  Buffers,  Hill- 
side Management  Areas,  Potential  Agricultural  Preserves, 
Coastal  Zone,  S c eni c  H i ghways ,  Mineral  Resource  Management 
Areas ,  Floodplain  Management  Areas,  and  Major  Fault  Zones. 

Scenic  Highway  Element 

The  Scenic  Highway  Element  was 'adopted  in  January,  1975- 
It  contains  a  statement  of  assets,  problems,  issues,  and  op- 
portunities pertaining  to  scenic  highways,  followed  by  a 
statement  of  goals,  policies,  and  programs  which  are  directed 
toward  alleviating  the  stated  problems.   As  stated  in  the 
Introduction; 

Throughout  the  element  consideration  has  been  given 
to  protection  of  environmental,  social,  and  economic 
values  associated  with  esthetic  scenic  corridor  re- 
sources and  expansion  of  the  opportunity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  these  resources. 

Under  Assets,  a  scenic  resource  of  the  Desert  is  mentioned: 
"...the  floor  of  the  desert  in  the  Antelope  Valley  is  carpeted 
with  fragile  wildf lowers  during  the  early  spring  months." 

Among  the  Ik   policies  listed,  at  least  these  five  pertain  to 
planning  for  the  CDCA: 

3.  Protect  and  enhance  esthetic  resources  within 
corridors  of  designated  scenic  highways. 

4.  Establish  and  maintain  rural  scenic  highways 
to  provide  access  to  scenic  resources  and  serve 
recreational  users.... 

8.   Remove  visual  pollution  from  designated  scenic- 
highway  corridors. . . . 

10.   Increase  governmental  commitment  to  the  desig- 
nation of  scenic  highways  and  protection  of  scenic 
corridors. . . . 

13.   Improve  scenic  highway  coordination  and  imple- 
mentation procedures  between  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. .  . . 

Under  Governmental  Roles  and  Responsibilities,  the  federal 
role  is  suggested: 
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The  federal  government's  role  should  "be  to  provide 
encouragement  primarily  through  the  establishment 
of  national  goals,  guidelines,  and  adequate  funding 
for  road  construction,  billboard  removal,  parks, 
open  space,  and  conservation  programs.   Moreover, 
the  federal  government  should  provide  technical 
assistance  on  scenic  evaluation  studies. 

The  Element  proposes  numerous  scenic  highways  in  the  Desert 
area  of  the  County,  among  which  are  portions  of  Pearblossom 
Highway,  90  Street  West,  and  Gorman  Post  Road,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Environmental  Resources  Management  Element  of  the  1975 
Antelope  Valley  Plan  includes  scenic  highways  in  the  section 
entitled  Outdoor  Recreation  in  which  there  is  this  statement. 

In  the  Planning  Area,  the  view  from  the  road  is  char- 
acterized by  a  variety  of  sights,  including  panoramic 
vistas  of  rugged  mountains,  steep  canyon  slopes  cov- 
ered with  native  chaparral  and  sage,  extensive  areas 
of  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  rural  or  small-town  settings. 

One  of  the  recommended  Recreation  Policies  of  that  same  ele- 
ment is:   "High  priority  should  be  given  for  routes  proposed 
for  scenic  corridors  or  bikeways  that  form  linkages  between 
recreation  areas." 

Noise  Element 

Under  Problems  and  Issues  of  the  Noise  Element  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  January,  1975, 
there  is  this  statement: 

...the  increasing  demand  of  a  growing  population  for 
better,  more  convenient  transportation  facilities, 
coupled  by  inadequate  noise  control  measures  or  land 
use  controls  to  buffer  residential  areas  from  the 
noise  generated  by  these  facilities  have  moved  the 
sources  of  noise  closer  to  the  people. 

Three  of  the  15  noise  policies  have  special  meaning  for  the 
Desert  Plan: 

4.   Reduce  the  present  and  future  impact  of  exces- 
sive noise  from  transportation  sources  through  ju- 
dicious use  of  technology,  planning,  and  regulatory 
measures. . . . 

8.   Coordinate  with,  and  assist,  the  various  cities 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  noise  and  provide 
leadership  and  technical  expertise  when  requested 
by  other  jurisdictions. 
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9.  Coordinate  with  federal,  state,  and  city  govern- 
ments in  developing  and  implementing  noise  abatement 
programs .... 

The  Noise  Element  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Areawide  General  Plan 
in  the  Introduction  has  this  to  say  about  the  proposed  Palmdale 
Airport: 

Of  greatest  consequence  in  the  future  noise  environ- 
ment is  the  construction  of  an  International  Airport 
in  Palmdale.   This  airport  affects  the  noise  envir- 
onment along  the  proposed  flight  path  and  also  along 
the  major  roadways  servicing  the  airport.   The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  assumed  is  based  on  projections  made 
in  the  Circulation  Element.   Its  impacts  will  result 
from  (1)  flight  operations  of  the  airport,  (2)  ve- 
hicles travelling  to  and  from  the  airport,  and,  (3) 
traffic  from  population  growth  induced  by  the  air- 
port. .  .  . 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  was  adopted  in  January,  1975- 
In  the  Introduction  of  the  Element,  reference  is  made  to  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  which  trends  through  the  southerly  portion 
of  the  Antelope  Valley: 

The  San  Andreas  Fault  is,  at  its  nearest  point, 
about  38  miles  from  the  center  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.   Thus  in  historical  time  we  have  a  great 
earthquake  with  associated  fault  rupture  on  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  along  the  portion  of  the  fault  clos- 
est to  Los  Angeles.... 

Under  the  heading  of  Opportunities ,  another  mention  is  made 
of  the  San  Andreas  Fault: 

Other  opportunities  for  the  avoidance  of  seismic 
hazards  can  be  recognized  in  the  current  pattern  of 
urbanization.   As  an  example,  the  San  Andreas  fault 
zone  transverses  sparsely  populated,  rural  areas. 
Unlike  the  Newport-Inglewood  fault  zone,  it  has  not 
yet  been  blanketed  with  intense  development.   The 
opportunity  to  avoid  increased  public  exposure  to 
earthquake  hazards  is  present  here  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  of  similar  geologic  instability. 

The  Element  presents  the  policy  statements  under  Statements 
of  Policies — three  of  which  are  quoted  here: 

2.   Require  all  new  development  and  selected  exist- 
ing development  to  comply  with  established  seismic 
safety  standards .... 
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8.  Restrict  development  within  active  or  potentially 
active  fault  zones. 

9.  Adopt  and  enforce  selective  land  use  and  build- 
ing regulations  within  areas  of  high  seismic  haz- 
ard. .  . . 

One  of  the  recommended  Implementation  Strategies  is:  "k. 
Stress  the  increased  application  of  avoidance  strategies  in 
areas  subject  to  urban  expansion  or  intensification." 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Areawide 
General  Plan  refers  to  the  San  Andreas  Fault  under  Existing 
Conditions: 

The  most  distinctive  geologic  feature  in  the  area 
is  the  San  Andreas  Fault  Zone  which  divides  the 
southern  (pacific  plate)  region  from  the  northern 
(continental  plate)  region.   In  this  fault  zone, 
pressures  of  these  two  plates  can  trigger  great 
movements,  resulting  in  earthquakes.   The  last  move- 
ment in  this  area  occurred  in  1857* ••• 

Most  of  the  existing  and  proposed  urban  areas  in  the  Antelope 
Valley  lie  within  Zone  I  which  is  subject  to  "severe  inten- 
sity" of  seismic  shaking. 

Safety  Element 

The  Safety  Element  was  adopted  in  January,  1975-       As 
stated  in  the  Introduction,  the  Element  "...is  intended  to 
identify  and  define  programs  to  protect  the  community  from 
fire  and  geologic  hazards....".   Problems  due  to  flooding  are 
not  considered  in  the  Safety  Element,  but  are  discussed  in 
the  County  Water  and  Waste  Management  Element. 

There  are  15  courses  of  action  listed  under  Statement  of  Pol- 
icies.  Seven  of  the  policies  are  of  special  importance  to 
planning  in  the  CDC A: 

1.   Establish  and  enforce  standards  and  criteria  to 
reduce  unacceptable  levels  of  fire  and  geologic  risk.... 

5.  Develop  stringent  site  criteria  for  construction 
in  areas  with  fire  and/or  geologic  problems,  and  pro- 
hibit construction  if  these  criteria  are  not  met. 

6.  Restrict  widespread  urban  development  in  identi- 
fied brush  fire  hazard  areas. . . . 

9.   Develop  and  support  the  use  of  new  technology  in 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  fires.... 
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11.  Improve  programs  and  practices  for  dealing  with 
land  subsidence  and  erosion. 

12.  Expand  public  education  programs  pertaining  to 
fires  and  geologic  problems.... 

15-   Increase  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
the  various  jurisdictions  and  agencies  involved  in 
fire  protection  and  the  mitigation  of  geologic  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  geologic  hazards  affecting  the  Antelope  Valley  is 
subsidence  (the  gradual  sinking  of  an  area  due  to  a  decrease 
in  subsurface  pressures).   Some  of  the  subsidence  in  the  An- 
telope Valley  is  due  to  hydrocompaction,  which  is  discussed 
under  Geologic  Hazards; 

Hydrocompaction  is  a  phenomenon  most  common  in  des- 
ert environments,  but  it  has  been  noticed  in  such 
semi-arid  regions  as  the  Antelope  Valley  and  upper 
Santa  Clara  Valley.   It  usually  occurs  when  man  first 
applies  large  amounts  of  water,  causing  certain  open- 
textured  soils  to  lose  their  strength  and  consolidate 
under  their  own  weight.   Hydrocompaction  is  a  problem 
to  the  works  of  man  because  of  the  abruptness  and 
short  distances  over  which  subsidence  occurs.... 

The  Public  Safety  Element  of  the  1975  Antelope  Valley  Areawide 
General  Plan  indicates  that  the  Valley  is  generally  free  of 
brush-fire  hazards,  except  for  the  hillside  areas.   The  area 
north  of  the  airport  and  east  of  Lancaster  has  been  identified 
as  the  primary  subsidence  area  in  the  Valley. 

Water  and  Waste  Management  Element 

The  Water  and  Waste  Management  Element  of  the  1978  Preliminary 
Plan  focuses  on  water  distribution;  flood  protection;  sewage 
collection  and  treatment;  and  disposal  of  industrial  and  solid 
wastes. 

Some  of  the  policies  which  are  relevant  to  the  'CDC  A  are  the 
following: 

•Encourage  multiple  use  of  water  impoundment  areas 
and  drainage  ways  for  public  recreation  consistent 
with  the  original  purpose  and  maintenance  of  water 
quality. . . . 

•Require  methods  of  flood  control  which  avoid  alter- 
ation of  natural  stream  channels.... 

•Promote  solid  waste  technology  including  source 
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reduction,  to  alleviate  dependence  upon  sanitary 
landfills. . . . 

One  of  the  Recommended  Actions  is:   "Encourage  Federal  agen- 
cies to  deny  grants  or  projects  that  encourage  urban  develop- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  General  Plan." 

Commentary 

The  Los  Angeles  County  General  Plan  has  been  somewhat  in  limbo 
since  1975  when  it  was  invalidated  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Los  Angeles  County.   The  major  efforts  to  produce  a  new  com- 
prehensive general  plan  for  the  County  as  a  whole  and  one  for 
the  Antelope  Valley  will  benefit  planning  for  the  CDCA.   It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  CDCA  planning  program  be  closely 
coordinated  with  Los  Angeles  County  planning  efforts.   Although 
commitment  to  the  General  Plan  has  not  been  strong,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  Countywide  Plan  will  increase  public 
interest  and  commitment  to  comprehensive  planning.   Zoning  con- 
sistency with  the  new  General  Plan  will  have  to  be  improved. 

Some  of  the  expressed  concerns  about  the  future  California 
Desert  Plan  revolve  about  flood  plains  management,  trading  of 
BLM  lands,  ORV  activities,  and  the  indirect  effects  that  the 
Desert  Plan  may  have  on  County  planning.   There  is  apparent 
support  for  improved  coordination  of  County  and  Federal  plan- 
ning activities. 

City  of  Lancaster 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Lancaster  was  incorporated  on  November  22,  1977* 
It  is  located  in  the  Antelope  Valley  north  of  the  City  of  Palm- 
dale  on  flat  terrain.   The  relative  humidity  is  usually  low, 
and  the  annual  rainfall  is  under  9  inches. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  37  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  to  be  between  58,000-59,000.   The  City  to  date  does 
not  have  an  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence.   There  are  no  BLM 
lands  within  the  City. 

The  economy  is  primarily  based  upon  the  aero-space  industry. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  City  of  Lancaster  is  presently  using  the  Lancaster  Commun- 
ity General  Plan  which  was  prepared  as  part  of  the  North  Los 
Angeles  County  General  Plan  by  a  consultant-government  team 
and  published  on  November  20,  1975 •   The  Lancaster  Plan  is  be- 
ing used  as  an  interim  development  guide;  a  consulting  firm 
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has  "been  engaged  to  prepare  a  General  Plan  for  the  new  City. 
The  planning  area  of  the  1975  Lancaster  Plan  contained  approx- 
imately 69.5  square  miles.   Under  the  heading  of  Historical 
Analysis,  there  is  a  statement  which  indicates  that  "...the 
population  of  the  Lancaster  Planning  Area  is  projected  to  grow 
from  50,000  in  1975  to  over  120,000  persons  by  1995...."  . 

The  Land  Use  Element  includes  a  set  of  Recommended  Land  Use 
Policies  including  one  which  states  in  part:   "Land  Use  devel- 
opment should  be  accommodated  in  a  'concentrated' ,  rather  than 
'dispersed'  pattern....".   Another  policy  recommends:   "Future 
growth  should  be  directed  away  from  areas  exhibiting  high  en- 
vironmental sensitivity  to  land  use  development  unless  appro- 
priate mitigating  measures  can  be  implemented." 

The  Land  Use  Element  Map  categories  include  Nonurban  1  (0.5 
d.u./acre  and  less)  and  Nonurban  2  (1.0  d.u./  acre)  In  addi- 
tion to  several  urban  categories.   Open  Space  (Public)  and 
Open  Space  (Private)  are  two  additional  categories;  however, 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  land  is  indicated  for  these  uses. 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  proposes  a  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ing grid  pattern  of  the  County  Master  Plan  of  Highways.   It 
is  also  recommended  that  the  County  Regional  Plan  of  Bikeways 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  a  part  of  the  Element. 

Housing  Element 

The  Housing  Element  proposes  a  series  of  policies  that  are 
directed  toward  six  major  issues:   the  high  cost  of  housing, 
the  lack  of  low-income  housing,  the  integration  of  mobile 
home  parks  into  the  mainstream  of  residential  living,  parcel- 
ization,  "checkerboard"  development  pattern,  and  insufficiently 
sized  residential  developments. 

Other  Elements 

The  Lancaster  Plan  includes  several  other  elements — none  of 
which  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  CDCA. 

Commentary 

The  newly  incorporated  City  of  Lancaster  faces  rapid  growth 
if  the  Palmdale  International  Airport  becomes  a  reality.   It 
is  striving  toward  adopting  a  General  Plan  which  will  accom- 
modate this  expected  growth. 

The  community  appears  to  lean  toward  a  strongly  pro-growth 
posture.   Opinions  about  the  need  for  long-range  comprehen- 
sive planning  are  not  firm,  and  the  approach  toward  planning 
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tends  to  be  pragmatic,  rather  than  idealistic. 

There  is  said  to  "be  some  concern  about  the  desert  environment. 
People  in  the  area  are  also  concerned  about  air  quality  and 
water  quality.   Although  groundwater  levels  have  been  dropping 
for  some  time,  there  is  no  great  anxiety  about  water  quantity 
since  Feather  River  water  appears  to  be  assured  for  the  area. 

City  of  Palmdale 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Palmdale  is  located  south  of  the  City  of  Lancaster 
in  the  Antelope  Valley.   The  Valley  is  a  high  desert  basin 
about  2,500  feet  above  sea.,  level  and  is  a  part  of  the  Mojave 
Desert.   It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  desert  buttes  on  the  east. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  66   square  miles.   The  shape  of  the  City 
is  irregular  and  completely  envelopes  an  unincorporated  area 
which  is  the  proposed  Palmdale  International  Airport.   The  City 
of  Palmdale  does  not  have  an  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence;  how- 
ever, the  planning  area  upon  which  the  City's  General  Plan  was 
based  covers  about  130  square  miles.   Within  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  the  planning  area ,   there  are  about  790  acres  of 
BLM  lands  in  scattered  parcels. 

The  1978  population  is  estimated  to  be  13,000.   Like  the  City 
of  Lancaster,  the  economy  of  Palmdale  depends  upon  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  Palmdale  Community  General 
Plan  which  was  prepared  by  a  consultant-government  team  and 
published  in  1975*   The  planning  area  of  the  Palmdale  Plan  en- 
compassed 130  square  miles  including  land  varying  from  flat 
desert  to  rugged  steep  terrain. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Plan  is  that  the  Palmdale 
International  Airport  (PAI)  will  be  completed  and,  as  stated 
in  the  Introduction; 

...will  provide  more  jobs,  demand  more  services,  and 
will  attract  industry  of  a  high  caliber  and  stimulate 
growth  as  a  whole.... the  population  of  the  Palmdale 
Planning  Area  is  projected  to  grow  from  23,700  in 
1975  to  over  70,000  persons  by  1995.... 

The  Element  includes  a  long  list  of  Recommended  Land  Use 
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Policies .   A  few  of  the  policies  which  are  relevant  to  plan- 
ning for  the  CDCA  are  quoted  here: 

2.1  Population  and  land  use  growth  should  be  accom- 
modated in  a  "concentrated"  rather  than  "dispersed" 
pattern. . . . 

3.2  Costs  associated  with  the  development  of  Palm- 
dale  International  Airport  should  be  assumed  prin- 
cipally by  those  who  benefit  (e.g.,  airlines,  users, 
the  immediate  community,  etc.).... 

5.1  In  areas  deemed  significantly  hazardous  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  public,  future  land  use 
development  should  be  limited  and  controlled  unless 
appropriate  corrective  measures  can  be  implemented. 

5.2  Areas  of  excessive  slope  (exceeding  30  percent) 
should  be  specifically  designated  as  "Hillside  Man- 
agement Areas,"  with  appropriate  performance  stand- 
ards" applied  to  development  to  minimize  potential 
hazards. 

5.3  Land  uses  should  be  regulated  within  floodways, 
or  river  channels  and  special  standards  of  develop- 
ment applied  in- their  surrounding  floodplains,  des- 
ignating such  areas  as  "Floodplains  Management  Areas" . 
Specifically,  Little  Rock  Creek,  Amargosa  Creek,  and 
Anaverde  Creek  should  be  considered. 

5.4  Areas  contained  within  the  Alquist-Priolo  Seis- 
mic Special  Studies  zone  should  be  designated  as  a 
"Seismic  Safety  Management  Area,"  with  appropriate 
standards  of  development  to  minimize  potential  haz- 
ards. 

6.1  Disruption  and  degradation  of  the  environment 
should  be  minimized  as  land  use  development  occurs. 
Land  uses  should  be  integrated  so  that  they  are  com- 
patible with  natural  environmental  systems. 

6.2  Significant  plant  and  wildlife  habitats  in  the 
Palmdale  planning  area  should  be  designated  as  "Hab- 
itat Management  Areas,"  and  appropriate  measures  pre- 
scribed for  their  maintenance.   Such  areas  should  in- 
clude the  dense  stands  of  Joshua  Trees  in  the  Little 
Rock  Creek  and  Ritter  Ridge. 

The  Land  Use  categories  include  Open  Space  and  Special  Manage- 
ment Areas.   The  latter  category  includes  Hillside  Management 
Areas  (where  average  slope  exceeds  30  percent) ;  Floodplains- 
Management  Areas  (within  the  floodway,  or  watercourse  itself, 
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only  certain  extractive  industrial — such  as  sand  and  gravel-- 
agriculture,  open  space, light  recreational,  and  groundwater 
recharge  should  be  allowed);  Habitat  Management  Areas  (sig- 
nificant plant  and  wildlife  habitats);  Noise  Impact  Manage- 
ment Areas  (any  area  within  projected  annual  CNEL  contours 
of  60  to  65  dB ) ;  and  Seismic  Safety  Management  Areas  (Al- 
quist-Priolo  Seismic  Special  Studies  zones). 

The  Land  Use  Element  includes  "standards  of  flexibility" .   As 
stated  in  the  text:   "In  many  instances,  it  is  not  crucial  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  the  policies  of  the  Plan  that 
certain  uses  be  restricted  to  the  precise  boundaries  indicated 
...".   For  example,  Residential  categories  would  have  a  flex- 
ibility factor  of  150  feet  with  certain  provisions,  but  Indus- 
trial categories  would  have  no  flexibility. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Element  is  that  it  repre- 
sents a  population  capacity  of  "...approximately  1.6  to  2.7 
times  that  projected. ...  thus  providing  flexibility  in  the  lo- 
cal land  market." 

Community  Design  Element 

The  Community  Design  Element  under  Issues  presents  an  interest- 
ing statement  about  Palmdale  : 

Currently,  the  Palmdale  planning  area  can  be  char- 
acterized as  a  wide  scattering  of  residential 
tracts,  small  commercial  centers,  strip  commercial 
and  industry,  with  no  identifiable  pattern,  focus, 
or  goal,  accompanied  by  a  total  lack  of  "sense  of 
place".   At  first  glance,  this  may  be  a  somewhat 
harsh  representation  of  the  community.   However, 
comments  of  residents  and  visitors  to  the  area, 
driving  and  walking  throughout  the  area,  and  obser- 
vation of  aerial  photographs  tend  to  confirm  the 
description.   A  member  of  the  Palmdale  Citizen's 
Planning  Council  stated  that  "I  would  not  be  proud 
to  bring  an  outsider  into  my  community" . 

Four  of  the  Policies  of  the  Element  are  important  to  the  CDCA: 

2.1  Physical  land  use  development  should  be  care- 
fully integrated  into  the  natural  environmental 
setting  (e.g.,  hillside  development  should  respect 
natural  contours,  rather  than  utilizing  massive 
grading  to  reshape  the  site),... 

2.3  Open  land  should  be  used  to  identify  community 
boundaries  in  order  to  differentiate  between  commun- 
ities and  strengthen  community  identity  and  character. 
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2.4  The  pattern  of  open  areas  for  each  rural  commun- 
ity should  promote  and  enhance  a  rural  community 
character. . . . 

3.12  Usable  open  space  in  mountain  residential  ar- 
eas should  be  preserved  through  planned  residential 
development  and  clustering. 

Environmental  Resources  Management  Element 

The  Environmental  Resources  Management  Element  includes  Con- 
servation, Open  Space,  Recreation,  Scenic  Highways,  and  Air 
Pollution.   There  are  four  major  areas  within  the  Element: 
Natural  Resources,  Managed  Resources  Production,  Natural 
Hazards ,  and  Outdoor  Recreation.   The  Policies  that  relate 
to  the  major  areas  are: 

1.  Although  Joshua  Trees  seem  to  be  in  abundance 
in  Palmdale ,  they  are  actually  few  in  number  and 
need  to  be  preserved  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
It  is  recommended  that  they  be  included  within  a 
"habitat  management  zone"  and  the  "floodplain  man- 
agement area"  of  Little  Rock  Creek  wash. 

2.  Little  Rock  Creek  wash  area  is  the  major  ground- 
water recharge  area  for  the  Antelope  Valley,  and 
contains  important  dry  wash  and  desert  woodland  hab- 
itats.  The  Little  Rock  Creek  floodway  and  flood- 
plain  should  be  managed  with  special  consideration 
to  these  factors.   It  is  recommended  that  disruption 
of  the  terrain  and  natural  cover  in  this  area  be 
minimized,  and  that  residential  uses  not  be  permitted. 

3.  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  are  related  to  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources.   The  Plan  recom- 
mends a  concentrated  growth  which  reduces  vehicle 
trip  miles  between  home  to  work  and  shopping,  and 
thereby  creating  less  pollution  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  dispersed  development  pattern. 

k.      The  flooding  problem  must  be  mitigated  to  ensure 
future  development  in  those  areas  subject  to  flood- 
ing.  It  is  recommended  that  a  series  of  flood  con- 
trol channels  be  built  to  collect  and  carry  off  the 
runoff  through  the  Palmdale  Planning  Area.   These 
flood  control  channels  would  continue  north  to  mit- 
igate the  flood  problems  in  the  Lancaster  area  and 
empty  into  the  Rosamond  Dry  Lake  in  Kern  County  or 
retention  basins. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  refers  to  major  generators  of  noise  in  the 
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Palmdale  Planning  Area:  The  Palmdale  International  Airport, 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Antelope  Valley  Free- 
way.  PIA  is  the  most  serious  of  these  generators. 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  Element  is  the  following: 

It  is  recommended  that  within  the  noise  contour  of 
65  "to  75  dB  CNEL  industrial  including  warehousing, 
agriculture,  and  non-noise  sensitive  commercial  be 
permitted  and  that  all  new  construction  for  resi- 
dential, schools,  libraries,  churches,  health  facil- 
ities, public  meeting  places  and  noise  sensitive 
commercial  be  prohibited. 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  refers  to  the  San  Andreas  Fault, 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  southwest  of  the  City  of  Palm- 
dale, as  "...one  of  the  world's  major  fault  zones..."   Dis- 
cussion of  this  seismic  hazard  continues  with  the  following 
statement: 

Since  the  San  Andreas  Fault  zone  is  so  close  to 
Palmdale,  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  risks  in- 
volved in  new  construction  and  whether  it  is  appro- 
-..  priate  to  consider  modifications  to  existing  struc- 
tures to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  property  damage 
and  loss  of  life.... 

Several  policies  and  programs  are  recommended  to  promote  seiS' 
mic  safety  in  the  Planning  Area. 

Public  Safety  Element 

The  introductory  remarks  of  the  Public  Safety  Element  include 
this  statement: 

. . .At  present  the  major  threats  in  Palmdale  include 
fire  and  non-seismic  geological  hazards.  Fire  haz- 
ards arise  from  flammable  brush- -chaparral  and 
grasses — and  urban  dangers  derived  from  structural 
conditions,  carelessness  or  vandalism.  In  Palmdale 
the  non-seismic  geological  hazards  include  unstable 
slopes — sliding  and  erosion — and  other  soil-related 
dangers  to  structures. 

The  Element  presents  several  Issues — two  of  which  are  quoted 
here: 

k.      Expansion  of  development  into  brush-covered 
areas  which  requires  clearance  measures. 
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5.   Expansion  of  development  into  areas  of  unstable 
slopes  which  require  remedial  measures  to  prevent 
sliding  and  erosion. 

The  two  Policies  that  respond  to  the  above-mentioned  issues 
are: 

k.      Expansion  of  development  into  brush  areas  shall 
be  conditioned  on  a  satisfactory  commitment  to  clear- 
ance and  landscaping  with  non-flammable  plants. 

5.   Expansion  of  development  into  areas  of  unstable 
slopes  shall  be  limited  by  density,  development 
standards  and  other  appropriate  measures  to  reduce 
risk  to  an  acceptable  level.... 

Energy  Conservation  Element 

In  the  introductory  section  of  the  Energy  Conservation  Element, 
there  is  this  statement:   "Energy  for  space  heating,  cooling 
and  water  heating  appears  to  follow  Antelope  Valley  patterns; 
that  is,  5°  "to  70  percent  higher  than  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
requirements . . . . " 

Two  of  the  Policies  have  relevance  to  the  CDCA: 

1.   The  impact  upon  travel  distances  to  work,  shop- 
ping, school,  etc.,  shall  be  examined  for  all  pro- 
jects and  plans.   Dispersal  of  housing  without  pro- 
vision for  other  day-to-day  needs  shall  be  discour- 
aged.  Bicycling  and  walking  to  and  from  activity 
centers  shall  be  encouraged.... 

3.   The  very  large  numbers  of  new  structures  re- 
quired in  the  future  shall  be  regarded  as  an  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  in  making  Palmdale  an  energy- 
efficient  city. 

Commentary 

The  future  of  the  City  of  Palmdale  is  closely  related  to  the 
development  of  the  Antelope  Valley.   The  establishment  of  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  marked  the  beginning  of  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  economy  of  the  Valley.   The  aerospace  industry  has 
taken  a  firm  grasp  on  the  Valley  economy  and  has  produced 
large  waves  of  land  speculation  in  anticipation  of  future  ur- 
ban development.   The  prospect  of  a  major  international  air- 
port in  the  Valley  has  sparked  another  land  boom.   The  chal- 
lenge to  planning  for  the  City  of  Palmdale  will  be  to  accom- 
modate urban  growth  while  minimizing  adverse  effects  upon  the 
environment  of  the  area. 
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Zoning  is  said  to  be  consistent  with  the  General  Plan,  except 
in  minor  cases.   There  is  need  to  update  the  Seismic  Safety 
and  Noise  Elements.   Current  problems  relate  to  hillside  de- 
velopment, flood  control,  and  local  storm  drainage. 

Allegedly,  there  is  firm  commitment  to  the  General  Plan,  per- 
haps because  there  was  much  public  participation  in  its  prep- 
aration.  The  community  has  a  pro-growth  orientation. 

Concerns  in  regard  to  the  evolving  California  Desert  Plan  in- 
clude sludge  disposal  in  the  Desert,  the  Elks  Kill  pipeline, 
and  scenic  values  to  some  extent.   Anxieties  about  energy  sit- 
ing, transmission  lines,  and  ORV  activity  are  not  apparent. 

Kern  County 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

on  June  18,  1973*   The  Element  superseded  all  previously  adopted 

Land  Use  Elements  for  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Kern  County. 

The  Element  includes  several  Assumptions  regarding  the  future 
of  Kern  County,  among  which  are  these  three: 

•The  average  farm  unit  will  continue  to  increase  in 
size,  and  the  farm  population,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  County  population,  will  continue  to  decline; 

•That  environmental  considerations  mandated  to  land 
use  activities  will  become  increasingly  more  impor- 
tant in  the  future . . . 

•That  land  use  decisions  will  remain  at  local  govern- 
ment level. 

Several  Land  Use  Problems  are  also  presented.   Three  of  them 
are  noteworthy: 

3.  Promotional  "communities" .  (The  premature  or 
unnecessary  development  of  thousands  of  acres  for 
lot  sale  purposes  in  rural  areas  of  the  County. ) . . . 

5.  Environmentally  damaging  development.   (The  con- 
tinued establishment  of  land  use  activities  and  "im- 
provements" irrespective  of  the  natural  and  social 
environmental  capabilities  and  limitations.) 

6.  Loss  of  natural  environment.   (The  sacrifice  of 
scenic  amenities,  wildlife  habitat,  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  without  regard  for  future  generations.)... 
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A  large  array  of  land  use  designations  are  displayed  on  the 
Land  Use  Element  Map.   In  addition  to  numerous  urban  desig- 
nations, there  are  several  non-urban  designations  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  California  Desert  Study;  they  will  be  briefly 
discussed  here.   First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
principle  is  used  in  the  text  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Use 
Element  in  much  the  same  sense  that  the  word  policy  is  used 
in  other  local  land  use  elements  reviewed  in  this  report. 

Urban  Expansion  is  intended  for  "...areas  of  transition  from 
predominately  rural  land  use  to  urban  type  uses."   The  text 
suggests,  however,  that  expansion  into  these  reserve  areas 
should  not  occur  until  absolutely  necessary.   One  of  the  Prin- 
ciples stated  is:   "That  urban  development  within  urban  expan- 
sion areas  occurs  only  as  a  logical  extension  of  urban  centers." 

Rural  Residential  is  intended  for  very  low  density  residential 
purposes  and  agricultural  activities.   It  is  to  be  applied 
" . . .where  the  open,  characteristics  of  the  area  should  be  main- 
tained, where  services  are  minimal,  and  where  land  holdings 
tend  to  be  for  speculative  purposes."   (underlining  added). 
Minimum  parcel  sizes  should  be  from  2J-  acres  to  20  acres,  de- 
pending on  "area  and  natural  capabilities."   One  of  the  Prin- 
ciples is:   "That  development  be  oriented  to  the  natural  capa- 
bilities, limitations,  and  terrain  of  the  area." 

Natural  Resource  is  for  areas  having  known  mineral  deposits 
(productive  or  potentially  productive)  which  should  be  pro- 
tected for  future  use.   The  designation  " ...is  not  intended 
to  be  a  license  to  abuse  both  the  natural  and  man-made  envir- 
onment."  Three  of  the  six  Principles  are  quoted  here: 

•That  extraction  and  processing  operations  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  use  capability  of  surrounding  proper- 
ties or  adjacent  land  use  designations  because  of 
noise,  odor,  dust,  vibration,  or  related  hazards  and 
inc  onveni  enc  e  s . 

•That  aesthetic  values  be  protected  in  established 
scenic  areas. 

•That  the  natural  landscape  be  rehabilitated  where 
feasible  after  mineral  production  and  extraction  has 
ceased. . . . 

Intensive  Agriculture  is  intended  for  areas  "...characterized 
by  the  use  of  applied  water  to  produce  a  commercial  crop." 
About  2^  percent  of  the  County  land  area  is  so  designated — 
most  of  it  within  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   Three  of  the  four 
Principles  are:      -' 

•That  productive,  and  potentially  productive  intensive 
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agricultural  areas  be  protected  from  urban  growth 
and  incompatible  development. 

•That  the  number  of  projected  major  and  secondary 
highways  through  restricted  agricultural  areas  be 
reduced  to  only  those  necessary  for  adequate  circu- 
lation with  locations  defined. . . . 

•That  intensive  agriculture  use  be  recognized  as  a 
highest  and  best  use. 

The  minimum  parcel  size  should  be  20  acres. 

Extensive  Agriculture  is  for  application  to  areas  with  "... 
those  agricultural  uses  involving  large  amounts  of  land  with 
low  value-per-acre  yields  such  as  livestock  grazing  and  dry- 
land farming.   Irrigated  crops  and  orchards  are  not  consid- 
ered extensive  agricultural  uses."  Approximately  26  percent 
of  the  total  County  area  is  designated  for  Extensive  Agricul- 
ture.  Three  of  the  Principles  are: 

•That  the  grazing  of  livestock  and  the  retention  of 
natural  range  land  be  promoted  to  protect  open  space 
and  serve  as  an  important  segment  of  the  agricultural 
industry. . . . 

•That  scenic  qualities  be  preserved  and  protected.... 

•That  property  ownerships  remain  large  with  restric- 
tions to  prevent  the  creation  of  smaller  parcels. 

The  minimum  parcel  size  should  be  20  acres. 

Recreational  Land  is  intended  for  areas  primarily  under  the 
ownership  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments.   Those  lands 
— which  are  principally  within  the  mountain  and  desert  regions 
of  the  County — involve  about  17  percent  of  the  total  County 
area.   Four  of  the  seven  Principles  are: 

•That  all  endangered  wildlife  and  plant  species  be 
protected  from  detrimental  uses  and  encroachments.... 

•That  off -road  vehicle  use  be  directed  to  areas  that 
are  the  least  disrupted  by  such  activity. 

•That  natural  scenic  qualities  be  protected. . . . 

•That  acquisition  or  exchange  programs  directed  to- 
wards eliminating  privately  owned  enclaves  within 
public  land  blocks  be  encouraged  at  all  governmen- 
tal levels. 
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The  parcel  size  should  be  variable,  depending  on  land  capa- 
bility, terrain,  and  amenities;  the  minimum  to  be  2jz   acres. 

Special  Use  is  a  designation  for  "...large  landholdings  un- 
der public  or  semi-public  ownership  used  for  miscellaneous 
activities."   Included  are  uses  such  as  water  spreading  areas 
and  large  County  airports. 

Military  is  intended  for  the  two  large  military  establishments 
within  the  County:   Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and  the  China  Lake 
Naval  Weapons  Center  which  have  a  combined  area  of  283,000 
acres  within  Kern  County. 

Flood  Plains  is  the  designation  for  areas  within  lines  indi- 
cating the  general  boundaries  of  potential  flood  hazards  (100 
year  flood).   Uses  and  activities  that  could  be  adversely 
affected  by  flood  conditions  or  obstruct  the  natural  flow 
within  the  floodway  will  be  restricted.   One  of  the  Principles 
is:   "That  unwarranted  and  unwise  development  be  diverted  away 
from  flood  prone  areas." 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  was  adopted  on  July  3,  19^7  •   The  Cir- 
culation Element  Map  indicates  locations  of  State  freeways  and 
expressways,  other  State  Highways,  major  County  highways,"  State 
scenic  highways,  railroads,  County  airports,  and  military  air- 
fields.  A  note  on  the  Map  provides  for  additional  highways  not 
shown  on  the  Map  itself: 

In  addition  to  the  routes  indicated  on  this  map,  the 
following  widths  are  hereby  established. 

For  routes  along  section  lines  (major  highways) 

110  feet. 

For  routes  along  mid-section  lines  (secondary 

highways)  90  feet. 
These  routes  are  to  be  opened  or  widened  as  devel- 
opment occurs . 

Housing  Element 

The  Housing  Element  was  adopted  on  May  1,  1972.   One  of  the 
Standards  is:   "c.   Environmental  standards  should  be  consis- 
tent with  environmental  goals.   Environmental  conditions 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  vary  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  detract 
from  total  housing  environment  to  encourage  deterioration  of 
neighborhoods  and  dwellings." 

Under  Projection  of  Future  Housing  Needs,  the  1990  population 
for  the  total  County  is  projected  at  ^0^,000  persons,  and  the 
projection  for  additional  dwelling  units  by  1990  is  53.270. 
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Under  Housing  Analysis,  some  of  the  conditions  which  were 
found  to  exist  are  that  both  rental  and  sales  housing  are  in 
short  supply;  that  cost  of  standard  housing  is  high  in  rela- 
tion to  income  of  certain  groups;  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  permanent  and  migrant  work  force  needing  housing  are 
employed  in  seasonal  agriculture  and  services;  and  that  there 
is  very  little  sound  housing  available  in  the  price  range  that 
can  be  afforded  by  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element 

On  June  26,  1972,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  an  Open 
Space  and  Conservation  Element.   Open  space  land  is  described 
in  the  Foreward  of  the  Element  as: 

...land  which  is  utilized,  or  has  potential,  for  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber;  land  utilized,  needed, 
or  having  a  potential  for  passive  and/or  active  rec- 
reation use;  land  having  aesthetic  qualities  and  u- 
nique  scenic  values;  and  land  containing,  supporting, 
or  producing  one  or  more  depletable  natural  resources. 

The  natural  resources  discussed  in  the  Element  are:   (1)  bo- 
tanic communities;  (2)   wildlife  habitats;  (3)  mineral  re- 
sources; (^)   soils;  (5)   forests;  and  (6)   water  and  its  re- 
lated functions. 

The  broad  categories  of  open  space  and  conservation  used  in 
the  text  of  the  Element  are:   Agricultural  Land,  Natural  Re- 
source Land,  Scenic  Land,  and  Recreational  Land.   In  order  to 
achieve  the  Objectives  for  each  of  these  categories,  a  series 
of  Guidelines  are  presented  in  the  Implementation  Program  of 
the  Element.   Only  those  Guidelines  which  are  relevant  to  the 
CDCA  within  Kern  County  are  quoted  in  the  following  discussion. 

2.  That  productive,  and  potentially  productive,  ag- 
ricultural areas  be  protected  from  urban  growth  and 
premature  development. 

3.  That  the  number  of  projected  public  major  and 
secondary  highways  through  highly  restricted  agri- 
cultural areas  be  reduced  to  only  those  necessary 
for  adequate  circulation  with  locations  defined.... 

These  are  some  of  the  relevant  Guidelines  for  Natural  Resource 
Land: 

Wildlife  Habitat 

1.   Restrict  land  use  activities  in  important 
wildlife  habitat  areas  to  that  which  is  toler- 
able by  the  wildlife  inhabitants. 
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2.  Provide  for  the  inclusion  of  identified 
areas  containing  unique  plant  life  into  specif- 
ic land  conservation  programs  by  all  governmen- 
tal agencies. 

3.  Control  the  off -road  vehicle  use  in  identi- 
fied unique  plant  life  areas. 

Mineral  Resources 

1 .  Regulate  use  of  identified  mineral  lands 
to  uses  which  will  not  restrict  or  deter  po- 
tential production. . . . 

3.   Institute  mandatory  regulatory  measures  to 
protect  the  environment  and  surrounding  land 
uses  from  possible  pollution  by  noise,  dust, 
smoke,  and  water  contamination. 

k.      Require,  where  feasible,  rehabilation  of 
the  natural  landscape  after  mineral  production 
and  extraction  has  ceased. 

Soils 

1.  Restrict  intensive  agricultural  land  con- 
servation programs  ultimately  to  lands  having 
soils  capable  of  supporting  economic  intensive 
agricultural  activities. 

2.  Protect  steep  and  erosive  soils  from  unnec- 
essary development. 

Water  Resources 

1.  Promote  intensive  agricultural  activities 
on  the  best  soils  where  maximum  production  of 
agricultural  products  can  occur.   This  will 
allow  higher  agricultural  production  for  water 
utilized. 

2.  Protect  valuable  watershed  areas  from  ad- 
verse development  which  would  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  water  retention  and  release. 

Some  of  the  Guidelines  for  Scenic  Lands  are: 

3.   That  development  standards  be  established  that 
would  assure  compatible  development  in  areas  having 
high  scenic  value. 

k.      That  historic  structures  be  retained  in  scenic 
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areas  to  compliment  a  scenic  highway  system. 
The  pertinent  Guidelines  for  Recreational  Land  are: 

2.  Encourage  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to 
acquire,  preserve,  and  develop  recreational  resources 
and  historic  and  scenic  land  in  accordance  with  the 
County  Plan. 

3.  Encourage  private  individuals  and  organizations 
to  preserve  and  appropriately  develop  recreational, 
historic,  and  scenic  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan. . . . 

5.  Encourage  an  overall  beautification  program: 

a.  To  eliminate  littering  of  our  highways, 
parks,  and  open  space  areas. 

b.  To  enhance  the  natural  environmental  con- 
ditions and  to  provide  shelter  from  the  natural 
elements  where  needed  in  recreational  areas. 

6.  Regulate  the  use  of  recreational  lands  to  pro- 
tect the  land  from  over  use  and  abuse. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  August  5»  197^. 
The  purpose  of  the  Element  is  revealed  in  the  Introduction: 

From  a  recreational  and  environmental  standpoint, 
it  is  important  that  scenic  areas  be  preserved. 
These  and  other  attractions  along  our  roadways 
should  not  only  be  protected  for  us,  but  also  for 
future  generations,  who  will  undoubtedly  place  a 
great  deal  of  value  on  such  a  legacy  as  scenic  land. 

The  Element  includes  five  Goals  which  "...relate  to  the  over- 
all end  results  desired  of  the  Scenic  Highways  Program."   They 
are: 

1.  Enhance  the  quality  of  life. 

2.  Encourage  the  proper  respect  for  the  natural 
environment. 

3.  Safeguard  property  values. 

k.      Stimulate  the  local  economy. 

5.   Preserve  and  improve  the  present  image  of  the 
County. 
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The  Element  includes  an  interesting  chapter  on  Possible  Issues 
and  Conflicts.   Included  is  a  discussion  of  Conservationists 
Versus  Developers — part  of  which  is  quoted  here: 

Government  officials  often  find  themselves  caught 
in  the  middle  between  conservationists  and  devel- 
opers.  The  more  outspoken  conservationists  occa- 
sionally accuse  the  county  of  siding  with  develop- 
ment interests.   Conservationists  claim  to  be  the 
spokesmen  for  the  natural  environment,  and  their 
interest  often  transcends  a  political  role.   For 
example,  one  conservation  group  in  Kern  County  has 
actually  purchased  land  in  order  that  it  may  be 
preserved  as  open  space.   While  the  conservationist- 
developer  conflict  cannot  be  reconciled,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  involve  all  interest  groups  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  planning  process. 

Another  conflict  presented  is  that  of  Government  Versus  Govern- 
ment which  may  be  relevant  to  the  CDCA  planning  program: 

Some  conflicts  are  present  within  the  government. 
Since  many  government  agencies  reflect  the  interests 
of  their  constituencies,  it  is  inevitable  that  scen- 
ic corridor  preservation  conflicts  on  the  "outside" 
will  be  reflected  in  inter-agency  disputes.   Differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  open  space  policy  and  control 
are  evident  among  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
In  addition,  various  county  departments  may  be  in 
disagreement  over  scenic  highway  and  open  space  issues. 

Differences  among  government  agencies  should  be  rec- 
onciled whenever  possible  by  clear  governmental  pol- 
icy on  basic  issues. 

In  that  portion  of  the  CDCA  which  is  within  Kern  County,  there 
are  three  segments  of  State  highways  eligible  for  official 
scenic  highway  designation.   They  are:   the  segment  of  Highway 
395  from  the  Inyo  County  line  to  State  Route  lU;    State  Route 
14  from  its  junction  with  Highway  395  "to  the  town  of  Mojavej 
and  State  Route  58  from  Mojave  to  the  San  Bernardino  County 
line.   The  proposed  Kern  County  Scenic  Highways  within  the 
CDCA  are  State  Route  58  leading  northwesterly  from  Mojave  and 
Highway  178  leading  northwesterly  from  State  Highway  1^  at 
Freeman  Junction. 

Noise  Element 

The  Eoard  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Noise  Element  on  June  2, 
1975.   In  the  Introduction  of  the  Element,  there  is  this  state- 
ment: 
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Because  of  its  rural  character,  much  of  Kern  County 
does  not  now  have  a  serious  noise  pollution  problem. 
However,  as  the  county  continues  to  grow  and  pre- 
viously undeveloped  areas  are  "built  up,  the  noise 
levels  will  continually  increase.... 

The  briefly  stated  Policies  of  the  Element  are  quoted  here: 

•Utilize  good  land  use  planning  principles  to  reduce 
conflicts  related  to  noise  emissions 

•Maintain  stringent  controls  over  construction  and 
other  temporary  noise  sources 

•Require  reductions  in  noise  from  existing  sources 
wherever  possible 

•Employ  the  best  available  methods  of  noise  control 

Safety  and  Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Safety  and  Seismic  Safety  Element  was  adopted  on  January 
§,  1976.   One  of  the  objectives  listed  under  Purpose  is:   "To 
reduce  economic  and  social  disruption  resulting  from  earth- 
quakes, fire,  flooding,  and  other  geologic  hazards  by  assuring 
the  continuity  of  vital  services  and  functions." 

One   of  the  Assumptions  may  have  some  relevance  to  the  California 
Desert  Study:   "The  regulation  of  land  uses  will  remain  under 
local  supervision,  legislation,  and  enforcement,  although  cer- 
tain federal  and  state  policies  and  programs  may  require  com- 
pliance." 

One  of  the  Policy  Statements  is  pertinent  to  the  Desert  Study: 

Abandoned  Open  Mine  Shafts  and  Wells 

That  the  county  seek  methods  to  eliminate  hazards  of 
abandoned  open  mine  shafts  and  open  wells  pursuant 
to  Section  2^400  et  seq.  of  the  California  Health  and 
Safety  Code.   Any  such  program  should  be  coordinated 
with  involved  state  and  federal  agencies. 

A  Seismic  Hazard  Atlas  Map  shows  earthquake  epicenters  and 
selected  faults.   It  indicates  that  the  CDCA  portion  of  the 
County  is  less  directly  affected  by  seismic  activity  than  the 
central  area  of  the  County.   The  Safety  Element  Map  of  Kern 
County  Drainage  Areas  indicates  the  general  direction  of  pos- 
sible major  flood  waters.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
within  the  CDCA,  major  flood  waters  are  indicated  flowing  to 
China  Lake,  Koehn  Lake,  Rosamond  Lake,  and  Rogers  Lake. 
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Commentary 

All  nine  of  the  State-mandated  elements  are  included  in  the 
Kern  County  General  Plan.   An  interview  with  County  planning 
officials  revealed  that  the  County  is  being  challenged  in 
court  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  consistency  of  the  zoning  ordin- 
ance with  the  General  Plan.   A  County  planning  program  is 
presently  underway  to  revise  certain  elements  of  the  Plan. 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  is  presently  about  one  percent  in 
the  County.   There  is  no  discernible  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  growth  control  or  growth  management.   Population 
changes  are  occurring  due  to  movement  of  persons  or  families 
within  the  County. 

Concerns  about  the  California  Desert  Plan  appear  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  matter  of  private  land  holdings  in  BLM  "checker- 
board" areas.   There  is  some  apprehension  about  the  possi- 
bility of  Federal  domination  of  land  use  planning  in  areas 
where  there  are  large  Federal  land  holdings.   Local  planning 
officials  see  a  critical  need  for  coordination  of  planning 
efforts  by  all  levels  of  government. 

City  of  California  City 

Introduction 

The  City  of  California  City  is  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Antelope  Valley  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet.  Much  of 
the  City  is  in  flat  terrain.   The  climate  is  characterized 
by  low  humidity,  low  annual  rainfall,  and  wide  fluctuations 
in  temperatures.   Frequent  strong  winds  occur  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months.   The  City  is  surrounded  by  open 
desert. 

The  area  of  California  City  is  186  square  miles--making  it 
the  third  largest  incorporated  area  in  the  State.   It  was  in- 
corporated on  December  8,  19&5.  with  a  population  of  617  per- 
sons.  The  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  encompasses 
approximately  515  square  miles.   There  are  about  12  sections 
of  BLM  land  within  the  City  and  approximately  51  sections  of 
BLM  land  within  the  Sphere  of  Influence  area  outside  the  City. 

A  Special  Census  in  June,  1977»  revealed  a  population  of  2,484 
persons  within  the  City.   There  are  45,780  subdivided  lots  in 
California  City,  and  approximately  97  percent  of  these  are 
vacant.   Large  blocks  of  land  are  owned  by  a  single  developer. 
The  economy  of  the  City  is  primarily  based  on  land  sales. 
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Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  a  part  of  the  California  City  General 
Plan;   1978-1990  which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  and 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  on  January  10,  1978.   Based  upon 
various  assumptions,  the  Five  Population  Scenarios  in  the  Ele- 
ment range  from  4,500  to  20,640  by  1990.   Resident  attitudes 
are  said  to  be  "general  optimism  and  pro -growth" . 

The  section  of  the  Element  on  Coals  and  Objectives  includes 
these  three  Objectives  relevant  to  the  CDCA: 

•Create  incentive  programs  to  encourage  in-fill  and 
explore  future  practicable  restrictions  which  dis- 
courage unmanageable  dispersion. . . . 

•Encourage  preservation  of  parts  of  California  City 
for  agricultural  and  semi -agricultural  uses  utiliz- 
ing the  latest  conservation  provisions.... 

•Provide  incentives  for  integrating  the  planning 
function  with  the  development  of  large  parcels  and 
incentives  for  parcel  aggregation. . . . 

•Agressively  promote  California  City's  recreational 
activities. . . . 

Two  of  the  relevant  policies  are  under  Transit: 

Policy  39 :  Reduced  travel  time  should  be  encouraged 
by  concentrating  facilities  and  increased  densities, 
thus  minimizing  outward  expansion. 

Policy  40:  Adequate  transportation  systems  should 
be  provided  as  demand  occurs  and  not  utilized  as  a 
stimulus  for  dispersion. 

One  of  the  categories  used  on  the  Land  Use  Map  is  Controlled 
Development.   Part  of  the  explanation  of  this  category  is 
quoted  here: 

...The  Controlled  Development  category  provides  for 
large  lot  subdivisions,  open  space  uses,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  uses,  and  very  low  density 
residential  uses  (1  dwelling  unit  per  20  acres)  to 
be  developed  on  an  interim  basis.... 

All  land  areas  beyond  the  City  limits  but  within 
the  City's  Sphere  of  Influence  are  designated  Con- 
trolled Development  Category  11.   Higher  intensity 
development  within  these  areas  is  subject  to  the 
provision  of  detailed  plans  as  previously  discussed. 
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Three  other  categories  which  are  pertinent  to  the  CDCA  are 
Conservation  Land,  Natural  Resource  Land,  and  Tortoise  Pre- 
serve.  Conservation  Land  is  described  in  the  text  of  the 
Element  as  that  which: 

...includes  flood  plain  areas  and/or  flood  control 
improvements,  and  major  land  forms  or  mountainous 
areas  which  exist  in  various  locations  throughout 
the  Community.   It  is  intended  that  development  in 
these  areas  serve  to  protect  such  features  for  open 
space  and  recreational  uses.... 

Natural  Resource  Land  is  intended  for  properties  owned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Tortoise  Preserve  is  intended 
for  the  approximately  30   square  miles  set  aside  for  .desert 
"tortoise  habitat. 

The  Element  also  includes  a  section  entitled  Sphere  of  Influ- 
ence.  Part  of  the  discussion  under  that  heading  is  quoted 
here: 

California  City's  first  incorporated  area  included 
approximately  l6l  square  miles.   There  have  been 
two  subsequent  annexations  of  approximately  2  and 
23  square  miles  respectively.   Further  annexations 
have  been  discussed  as  being  in  the  City's  best 
interests.   There  are  at  least  three  areas  of  con- 
cern: 

•California  City's  present  boundaries  are  in  some 
areas  too  irregular  for  good  planning. 

•The  limits  of  incorporation  go  around  prominent 
mountain  shapes,  thus  leaving  them  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  future  city  ordinances  for  mountain  pres- 
ervation. 

•Long  stretches  of  roads  leading  into  California 
City  are  beyond  the  city  limits  and  are  thus  not 
subject  to  the  protection  of  future  sign  ordinances. 

.Based  on  the  LAFCO  procedures  and  the  language  of 
the  Knox-Nisbet  Act,  it  is  unlikely  that  California 
City  could  be  successful  at  the  present  time  in  any 
attempts  to  extend  its  boundaries.   It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  the  City  work  with  the  County  to 
achieve  protection  against  the  potential  of  scarred 
hillsides,  entrance  roads  lined  with  offending  signs, 
and  peripheral  development  which  compromises  Cali- 
fornia City's  General  Plan. 
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Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  is  part  of  the  adopted  General  Plan 
which  was  adopted  on  January  10,  1978.   In  addition  to  the 
categories  of  Major  Arterials,  Minor  Arterials.  and  Collectoz 
Streets, there  is  one  called  Reserve  Corridors  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text: 

These  are  transportation  routes  which  will  be  anal- 
yzed from  time  to  time  and  utilized  when  demanded 
by  the  need.   There  are  presently  no  freeways  or 
expressways  in  California  City  and  no  determination 
is  made  at  this  time  as  to  whether  the  reserve  cor- 
ridors will  be  for  freeways  or  some  other  element 
in  the  transportation  network.   The  provisions  are 
far  in  excess  of  any  present  planning  and  are  in- 
cluded based  on  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  City. 
No  development  may  occur  within  the  reserve  corri- 
dors other  than  streets  or  path  systems  which  either 
follow  or  cross  the  corridor  alignment. 

Housing  Element 

The  Housing  Element  was  adopted  in  August,  1972.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  planning  consulting  firm  that  prepared  the  Kern 
County  Housing  Element. 

The  Element  reveals  that  housing  conditions  are  good,  with 
only  3  percent  of  the  units  rated  as  deteriorating  and  only 
.2  percent  rated  as  substandard.   Like  many  cities  in  the 
State,  California  City  lacks  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.   Based  upon  a  projected  population  of  10,000 
persons  by  1990,  California  City  would  need  a  total  of  3>329 
housing  units  to  house  the  1990  population. 

Open  Space  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element,  which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Kern  County  Council  of  Governments,  was  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  on  June  18,  1973- 

A  good  summary  of  the  Element  is  presented  in  the  Abstract: 

It  identifies  general  goals,  standards,  policies, 
and  outlines  a  course  of  action  so  that  open-space 
will  be  available  for  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  utilization  of  all  community 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  for  recreational 
purposes.   It  discourages  the  premature  and  unnec- 
essary conversion  of  open-space  land  to  urban  uses 
as  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  benefits  the 
urban  dwellers  because  it  discourages  noncontiguous 
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development  patterns,  which  unnecessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  community  services  to  the  residents. 

In  the  section  on  Open-Space  Resources,  a  policy  is  presented 
for  Agricultural  Land--part  of  which  is  quoted  here: 

Prime  agricultural  and  specialty  crop  lands  are  pre- 
served within  the  city. . . .Such  land  must  be  perman- 
ently and  exclusively  reserved  and  agriculture  rec- 
ognized as  its  highest  use  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.   Urban  development  must  be  diverted 
away  from  prime  lands.   Land  taxes  on  reserved  prime 
land  should  be  based  on  their  agricultural  values 
and  not  on  their  value  as  potential  subdivision  land. 

Conservation  Element 

The  Conservation  Element  was  also  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
Kern  County  Council  of  Governments  and  was  adopted  on  June  18, 
1973-   The  Abstract  in  the  beginning  of  the  report  summarizes 
the  Element; 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  natural  resources.   It 
includes  plans  for  water,  hydraulic  forces  of  water, 
forests,  soils,  rivers  and  other  waters,  fisheries, 
wildlife,  minerals  and  other  natural  resources.   The 
sections  dealing  with  water  were  developed  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  and  all 
district  agencies  which  have  developed,  served,  con- 
trolled or  conserved  water  for  any  purpose. 

The  plan  identifies  general  goals  and  policies,  and 
outlines  a  course  of  action  for  implementing  the 
plan. 

The  Element  includes  a  map  of  Kern  County  which  indicates  Land 
Division  Activity  by  Section:   Percent  of  Section  in  Small 
Parcels  (20  AC.  or  Less).   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
greatest  intensity  of  land  division  activity  in  Kern  County 
has  occurred  in  the  general  vicinity  of  California  City. 

Water  is  of  importance  to  the  future  of  California  City.   In 
the  discussion  of  Water  under  Conservation  Resources,  these 
three  goals  are  presented: 

1.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  city  to  conduct  an  ade- 
quate conservation  program  to  insure  a  supply  and 
quality  of  water  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs. 

2.  To  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  limited  imported 
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water  resources. 

3.   To  utilize  water  for  the  highest  "beneficial  use 
possible. 

Wildlife  is  also  a  concern  of  the  Element.   Three  of  the  pol- 
icies presented  under  Wildlife  have  relevance  to  the  CDCA: 

1.   The  preservation  of  all  species  of  animals  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  citizens  of  the  city.   Pub- 
lic and  private  owners  of  wildlife  habitat  are  en- 
couraged to  operate  these  areas  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  good  management  principles  and  conserves 
the  habitat. . . . 

k.      Land  use  activities  in  important  wildlife  habi- 
tat areas  should  be  restricted  to  that  which  is  tol- 
erable by  the  wildlife  inhabitants. 

5.   The  establishment  of  wildlife  preserves  in  areas 
containing  rare  or  endangered  wildlife  species  should 
be  encouraged.... 

One  of  the  appendices  of  the  Element  is  entitled  Education  for 
Natural  Resource  Conservation.   Part  of  the  discussion  under 
that  heading  is  quoted  here: 

In  the  past,  appreciation  of  the  role  our  natural 
resources  played  in  our  countries  development  has 
been  neglected  in  most  school  programs.   It  has 
been  widely  assumed  that  the  home  and  community  a- 
gencies  would  provide  the  opportunities  for  indi- 
viduals to  acquire  knowledge  of  conservation  prin- 
ciples and  an  appreciation  of  our  natural  resources. 
But  with  the  shift  and  increase  of  population  and 
the  changing  patterns  of  work  and  leisure,  it  has 
now  become  apparent  that  children  need  to  be  taught 
the  importance  of  conserving  our  natural  resources 
in  order  to  prevent  waste  and  destruction  of  these 
elements. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  January  14,  1975« 
It,  too,  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Kern  County  COG. 
The  Goal  of  the  Element  is: 

To  designate  certain  portions  of  the  road  system 
which  represent  an  accomplishment  of  special  sig- 
nificance as  a  scenic  highway,  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  city's  attractive  and  existing  scenic 
beauty. 
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The  Element  proposes  that  Twenty  Mule  Team  Parkway  become  a 
scenic  highway  route.  The  Parkway  begins  at  the  Randsburg- 
Mojave  Road  within  the  City  and  proceeds  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  Highway  395-  It  parallels  the  original  Twenty 
Mule  Team  Trail  that  originated  in  Death  Valley  and  termin- 
ated in  Mojave,  California. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  is  another  element  which  was  prepared  for 
the  City  by  the  Kern  County  COG.  It  was  adopted  on  May  27, 
1975. 

One  of  the  Policies  presented  is: 

1 .   The  city  shall  maintain  and  gradually  improve 
upon  the  noise  environment  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Where  present  noise  levels  are  unacceptable,  the 
city  shall  cause  them  to  be  reduced  to  appropriate 
levels. . . . 

In  the  chapter  on  Implementation ,  part  of  one  of  the  actions 
recommended  is: 

C.  Coordinate  the  city's  noise  control  program  with 
that  of  other  incorporated  cities  and  the  County  of 
Kern:  Noise  does  not  stop  at  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween jurisdictions.  To  achieve  complete  control  of 
community  noise,  the  county  and  cities  must  work  to- 
gether. .  .  . 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

Another  element  which  was  prepared  for  the  City  by  the  Kern 
County  COG  is  the  Seismic^ Safety  Element — it  was  adopted  on 
January  Ik,    1975. 

Under  Natural  Seismic  Hazards,  the  Element  points  out  that 
California  City  is  near  the  Garlock  Fault  and  thus: 

. . .may  be  subjected  to  severe  ground  shaking  when 
elastic  strains  accumulated  within  the  earth  are 
suddenly  released  along  the  Garlock  or  other  major 
faults.   The  Garlock  is  considered  active  because 
in  this  area  it  displaces  quaternary  sediments. 

No  landslides  are  identified  within  the  City  "...however,  on 
the  slopes,  mud  flow  and  soil  creep  may  be  precipitated  by 
flash  floods  during  years  of  high  rainfall....". 

Safety  Element 

The  Safety  Element  was  adopted  on  November  25,  1975*   It,  too 
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was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Kern  County  COG.   As  stated 
in  the  Abstract,  the  Element: 

...is  an  emergency  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
city  from  fires  and  geologic  hazards.  It  includes 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
aster likely  to  arrive  with  little  warning,  having 
a  rapid  development  and  having  a  potential  for  sub- 
stantial destruction.   Considered  are  such  features 
as  l)  evacuation  and  access  routes,  2)  peak  load 
water  supply  requirements,  3)  minimum  road  width, 
4)  clearance  around  structures,  and  5)  geological 
hazard  mapping  in  areas  of  known  geologic  hazards.... 

One  of  the  policies  listed  under  Objectives,  General  Policies 
is:   "Plan  land  uses  so  areas  of  natural  hazards  are  not  de- 
veloped with  high  population  densities." 

Water/Sewer  Element 

The  Water/Sewer  Element  and  Program  was  prepared  by  a  consult- 
ing firm  and  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  in  August,  1972. 
It  is  concerned  with  water  supply,  wastewater  disposal,  and 
storm  drainage  for  California  City.   The  target  date  for  the 
Element  is  1980. 

In  the  discussion  under  Water  Supply,  the  Element  indicates 
that  " . . .water  consumption  in  California  City  is  unusually 
high  and  has  been  increasing  rapidly  over  the  past  few  years." 
The  City  uses  well  water  as  its  source  of  domestic  water.   Fu- 
ture development  "...may  require  importation  of  water....". 
In  regard  to  sewerage,  the  discussion  under  Wastewater  System 
indicates  that  many  of  the  present  dwelling  units  are  without 
sewer  service:   "Because  of  this  and  the  expected  population 
increase. . .the  collection  system  and  treatment  facility  will 
require  expansion....". 

In  the  discussion  of  Storm  Drainage  Facilities,  the  Element 
has  this  to  say:   "The  projected  growth  for  California  City 
will  necessitate  the  construction  of  additional  drainage  chan- 
nels to  convey  the  storm  water  runoff  through  the  newly  devel- 
oped areas. . . ." . 

Commentary 

The  present  General  Plan  of  California  City  reflects  some  low- 
ering of  expectations.   In  1958.  when  a  land  sales  program  was 
launched  in  the  area,  the  promoters  had  lofty  goals  for  a  clus- 
ter of  new  cities.   The  nation-wide  sales  campaign  has  resulted 
in  a  small  settlement  of  dispersed  homes  and  enough  vacant  lots 
to  house  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  people.   Today,  the 
General  Plan:   I978-I99O  assumes  for  planning  purposes  that  the 
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population  of  California  City  will  be  less  than  10,000  by  1990. 
The  City's  General  Plan  with  its  various  elements  has  been 
kept  up  to  date  and  reflects  community  understanding  of  the 
need  for  long-range  comprehensive  planning. 

The  City  appears  to  have  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth,  although 
there  are  some  problems  in  regard  to  lack  of  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  capacity.   Zoning  consistency  with  the  General  Plan 
is  yet  to  be  attained.   Residents  of  the  community  are  not 
opposed  to  growth. 

Community  awareness  of  the  California  Desert  planning  program 
is  said  to  be  generally  lacking.   Concerns  about  the  environ- 
ment relate  to  air  quality,  water  quality,  quietness,  and 
scenic  values.   Low-density  living  and  absence  of  congestion 
are  prized  by  most  of  the  residents. 

The  significant  amounts  of  BLM  land  within  the  City  and  with- 
in the  City's  Sphere  of  Influence  indicate  a  need  for  careful 
coordination  of  planning  efforts. 

City  of  Ridgecrest 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Ridgecrest  is  located  within  the  Indian  Wells  Val- 
ley area  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Kern  County.   It  is  imme- 
diately south  and  west  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station 
at  China  Lake.   The  elevation  is  about  2,300  feet,  the  El  Paso 
Mountains  lie  to  the  south,  the  Argus  Range  is  to  the  east, 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  to  the  west.   The  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  approximately  2-§  inches. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  about  12-§-  square  miles,  and  the  area 
of  the  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  more  than  30 
square  miles.   There  are  about  fourteen  2§  acre  parcels  of  BLM 
land  within  the  City  in  Section  32  and  almost  two  square  miles 
of  BLM  land  outside  the  City  limits  but  within  the  originally 
adopted  Sphere  of  Influence.   Because  the  City  boundaries  were 
extended  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  by  annexa- 
tion some  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  City's  Sphere  of  In- 
fluence, the  official  boundaries  of  the  Sphere  will  probably 
be  changed  accordingly.   There  are  several  square  miles  of  BLM 
land  within  and  around  the  southerly  portion  of  the  City  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  Cerro  Coso  Community  College. 

The  present  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  15,000.   The 
economy  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station. 
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Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  Community  General  Plan; 
Ridgecrest,  California  which  was  prepared  "by  a  planning  con- 
sulting firm  and  adopted  by  the  City  Council  on  February  1, 
1968.   The  General  Plan  also  included  a  Transportation  Element 
and  a  Community  Facilities  Element.   A  major  revision  of  the 
General  Plan  is  currently  underway,  and  it  will  include  those 
elements  which  are  presently  lacking  (housing,  seismic  safety, 
safety,  and  noise). 

The  Land  Use  Element  allows  for  ample  residential  expansion 
to  the  south  and  northwest.   The  residential  reserve  areas 
"...are  indicated  as  having  lower  priority  for  development 
until  such  time  as  demands  exceed  the  projected  need....". 
The  projected  residential  pattern  calls  for  considerable  "fil- 
ling-in"  of  the  ^,000  vacant  residential  lots  in  the  City. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  land  use  inventory  is  noteworthy 
and  is  quoted  here: 

Over  66fo   of  the  developed  area  of  the  City  (the  area 
devoted  to  some  urban  use  and  not  including  vacant 
or  agriculture  land)  is  in  streets  and  alleys — prob- 
ably the  highest  on  record  for  an  incorporated  city. 

Transportation  Element 

The  Transportation  Element  calls  for  a  system  of  expressways, 
major  streets,  and  secondary  streets.   The  secondary  streets 
are  "...designed  to  carry  local  and  neighborhood  traffic  to 
major  streets  for  dispersion  in  all  directions." 

Community  Facilities  Element 

The  Community  Facilities  Element  depicts  a  series  of  schools, 
recreation  parks;  governmental  offices  and  related  service 
facilities;  and  institutional  health  facilities. 

Open  Space  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  on  October  k,    1973-   In  the 
Introduction  of  the  Element  there  is  an  interesting  paragraph 
in  defense  of  open  space  zoning: 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  guarantee  to  any  own- 
er or  potential  owner  of  property  of  having  land 
zoned  to  what  that  particular  owner  or  potential 
owner  may  consider  to  be  its  highest  and  best  eco- 
nomic use.   The  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state--not  just  for  the  present  brief  moment  in 
time,  but  with  a  view  to  the  future--greatly 
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outweighs  the  interests  of  any  private  developer. 
The  context  in  which  the  highest  and  "best  use  of 
specific  land  is  to  be  determined  is  that  of  the 
entire  municipality.   In  a  legal  sense,  any  loss 
incurred  by  an  individual  as  the  result  of  a  val- 
id zoning  action  is  part  of  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  living  in  a  society. 

Under  Recreational  Lands,  it  is  revealed  that  the  City  of 
Ridgecrest  owns  no  developed  parks,  and  that  "...113  acres 
should  be  appropriately  developed  by  the  city  to  meet  its 
Development  Standards  for  Recreation  Lands." 

Under  Historical  and  Archeological  Lands,  a  Policy  is  presented 

It  is  the  policy  to  support  and  assist  the  various 
agencies  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  histori- 
cal and  archeological  land  to  conserve,  develop, 
and  utilize  the  historical  and  archeological  lands 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  our  citizens. 

A  Policy  is  offered  under  Scenic  Lands  which  states: 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  identify,  develop,  and 
preserve  scenic  qualities  worthy  of  preservation. 
Scenic  qualities  are  important  to  preserve  because 
they  tend  to  provide  an  identity  to  a  community  and 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  discussion  of  Wildlife,  there  is  the  following  refer- 
ence to  BLM  lands  within  the  City  near  the  Community  College: 

Cerro  Coso  Community  College,  which  is  located  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Rademacher  Hill  (Southwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  22)  is  surrounded  by  undeveloped 
national  resource  lands  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.   The  College  has  re- 
quested of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  five 
sections  (20,21,22,27  and  28),  which  adjoin  the  Col- 
lege, remain  undeveloped  and  in  "trust"  for  a  col- 
lege natural  area  or  reserve. 

Under  Natural  Resource  Lands,  a  Policy  for  Mineral  Production 
is  presented: 

Mineral  production,  both  inside  and  outside  the  City, 
should  be  planned  and  performed  so  as  to  avoid  de- 
struction, pollution,  or  degradation  of  surrounding 
land,  air,  and  water  resources.   After  mineral  ex- 
traction has  been  completed,  land  used  for  mineral 
production  should  be  reclaimed  and  restored  to  its 
original  site  condition  or  improved  for  other  appro- 
priate uses. 
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Conservation  Element 

On  December  18,  1973.  "the  City  Council  adopted  a  Conservation 
Element.   It  includes  plans  for  water,  hydraulic  forces  of 
water,  flora,  soils,  wildlife,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
resources. 

As  indicated  in  the  section  on  Water,  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  Ridgecrest  area  is  limited: 

Indian  Wells  Valley  is  a  closed  desert  valley  with 
a  limited  amount  of  rainfall.   The  Valley  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  underground  water  which  is 
supplied  primarily  by  the  run-off  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  west  with  a  smaller  amount  available 
from  rain  which  falls  on  the  El  Paso  Mountains  to 
the  southwest.   The  other  ranges  surrounding  the 
Valley  receive  limited  rainfall  and  add  little  to 
the  total,  particularly  since  they  tend  to  drain 
into  the  north  and  northeast  sections  of  the  Val- 
ley where  salt  content  is  high  and  water  is  unus- 
able for  many  purposes.   The  main  water  body  lies 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Valley.... 

In  the  section  on  Wildlife,  there  is  this  Policy: 

The  extinction  of  any  species  of  animals  is  deemed 
unacceptable  to  the  citizens  of  the  City.   Public 
and  private  owners  of  wildlife  habitat  are  encour- 
aged to  operate  these  areas  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flects good  management  principles  and  conserves 
the  wildlife  habitat. . . . 

One  of  the  Recommendations  under  Wildlife  is: 

3.   The  City  should  encourage  County,  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  take  measures  to  protect  key  desert 
lands  from  deterioration  by  such  activities  as  in- 
tensive sheep  grazing  and  unregulated  off -road  ve- 
hicle use. 

In  regard  to  Other  Resources,  three  statements  of  Policy  are 
presented  to  preserve  plant  life  in  the  area: 

1.  Areas  containing  unique  plant  life  should  be 
restricted  or  human  use  minimized,  so  uses  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  plant  types. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  identified  areas  containing 
unique  plant  life  into  specific  land  conservation 
programs  by  all  governmental  agencies  should  be 
provided. 
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3.   The  off -road  vehicle  use  in  identified  unique 
plant  life  areas  should  be  denied. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  February  1,  1978. 
Under  General  Goals,  the  Element  includes  this  statement: 

Because  the  Weapons  Center  is  the  major  employer 
in  the  Ridgecrest  area,  the  primary  goal  of  the 
people  is  to  support  the  mission  of  the  Center  by 
maintaining  an  environment  that  is  necessary  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  naval  installation. 
Polluting  industries  or  developments  that  would  lim- 
it visibility,  water  supply,  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  mission  of  the  Center  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  City's  goal  of  supporting  the  Center.   The 
development  of  scenic  highway  corridors  must  be  care- 
fully planned  and  maintained  so  that  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  mission  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center. 

The  Element  recommends,  for  top  priority,  a  series  of  six  scen- 
ic routes  which  are  City  major  entrance  streets  and,  for  sec- 
ondary priority,  a  series  of  six  scenic  routes  which  are  not 
considered  to  be  major  entrances  to  the  City. 

Under  the  heading  of  Ecological  Preservation,  the  Element  pro- 
poses a  unique  standard  for  delineating  scenic  corridor  bound- 
aries: 

In  an  area  where  natural  flora  and  fauna  are  a  major 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  corridor  (re- 
gardless of  their  aesthetic  beauty) ,  the  entire  area 
should  be  included  within  the  delineated  boundaries. 
This  will  insure  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  entire  area,  thereby  preserving  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  area. 

Commentary 

Although  the  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Ridgecrest  presently 
is  not  up  to  date  and  lacks  several  of  the  elements  required 
by  State  planning  law,  a  major  program  is  underway  to  revise 
the  Plan  and  to  make  it  complete.   The  two  strongest  elements 
at  present  are  the  Conservation  Element  and  the  Open  Space 
Element;  they  offer  sound  policies,  plans,  and  programs  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  the  California 
Desert  Plan. 

The  City  of  Ridgecrest  has  an  above-average  rate  of  growth 
(about  2  percent  annually),  and  there  appears  to  be  some  com- 
munity support  for  a  growth  management  policy  which  would 
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emphasize  quality — rather  than  quantity — of  development.   Zon- 
ing is  said  to  "be  "fairly  consistent"  with  the  General  Plan. 

Some  of  the  concerns  about  the  California  Desert  Plan  are  re- 
lated to  wilderness  area  designations,  control  of  off-the-road 
vehicles,  scenic  values,  air  quality,  water  quality,  and  alter- 
nate forms  of  energy.   Although  there  is  a  wide  range  of  atti- 
tudes about  quality  of  the  environment,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  preserving,  rather  than  "using  up" ,  the  resources  of  the 
Desert.   The  Desert  is  valued  highly  as  a  recreational  resource. 

Inyo  County 

Preface 

On  August  5.  1968,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  1990 
General  Plan  for  Development;   Inyo  County,  California.   The 
Plan,  which  was  prepared  by  a  planning  consulting  firm,  is  un- 
usual in  that  it  does  not  make  reference  to  plan  elements  per 
se.   However,  The  Plan  is  a  comprehensive  one,  containing  sec- 
tions on  population,  economy,  housing,  land  use,  transporta- 
tion, circulation,  recreation,  community  services,  and  other 
planning-related  subjects.   It  presents  three  area  profiles: 
The  Owens  Valley  Profile,  The  Conservation  Profile,  and  The 
Desert  Profile.   The  Owens  Valley  Profile  takes  in  the  Owens 
Valley  Floor,  or  about  1,005  square  miles  of  the  10,135  square 
miles  in  the  County.   The  Conservation  Profile  consists  of  the 
mountainous  areas  adjacent  to  the  Valley--about  1,800  square 
miles,  and  The  Desert  Profile  covers  the  remainder  of  the 
County--some  7,316  square  miles.   The  Desert  Profile  area  is 
basically  that  portion  of  the  CDCA  within  Inyo  County. 

To  date,  Inyo  County  does  not  have  the  following  State-man- 
dated general  plan  elements:   scenic  highways,  noise,  housing, 
seismic  safety,  and  safety.   A  General  Plan/Update  Work  Plan 
has  been  prepared  by  the  planning  staff  which  proposes  a  com- 
plete re-study  of  the  General  Plan  and  completion  of  the  re- 
quired elements  by  May,  1980. 

Inyo  County  is  a  member  of  the  Inyo-Mono  Association  of  Gov- 
ernmental Entities  (IMAGE),  along  with  Mono  County  and  the 
City  of  Bishop.   Comprehensive  planning  for  the  IMAGE  area 
has  been  conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  three  member  en- 
tities.  On  June  25,  1975,  the  IMAGE  Board  of  Directors 
adopted  a  Land  Use  Element,  a  Transportation  Element,  a  Hous- 
ing Element,  and  an  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element. 
The  IMAGE  area  consists  of  Inyo  County  and  Mono  County. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  1990  General  Plan  is  based  upon  a  projected  population  of 
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26,000  persons  in  Inyo  County  by  the  year  1990  and  assumes 
that  the  greatest  growth  will  occur  in  the  Owens  Valley.   Un- 
der Land  Use,  the  land  use  classifications  are  presented. 
They  are:   Urban  Communities;  Urbanizing  Areas;  Rural  Commun- 
ities; Special  Service  Centers;  Industry;  Agriculture;  Water 
Resources  Conservation;  Recreation,  Streambeds,  Greenbelts  and 
Open  Space;  and  Transportation  and  Circulation.   To  accommo- 
date an  additional  11,000  persons  by  1990,  only  1,100  acres  of 
additional  land  will  be  needed  for  all  urban  purposes. 

As  stated  under  The  Desert  Profile: 

The  desert  portion  of  Inyo  County  accounts  for  the 
largest  area  of  the  region.   The  development  empha- 
sis in  the  Desert  Profile  is  of  a  recreation-conser- 
vation character.   The  intent  of  the  General  Plan 
for  this  portion  of  the  County  is  to  guide  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  recreation  attractions 
and  to  preserve  the  uniqueness  of  the  desert  envir- 
onment.  Extensive  areas  are  delineated  in  the  cat- 
egories of  conservation-recreation  reserve,  concen- 
trated recreation  area,  and  open  space. 

Two  of  the  Assumptions  about  the  Desert  are: 

"The  conservation  and  development  of  the  desert  area 
will  continue  to  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .... 

-Desert  areas  will  continue  to  be  used  for  military 
and  defense  research  and  experimentation. . . . 

The  IMAGE  Land  Use  Element  includes  a  section  on  Goals  and  Ob- 
jectives of  which  two  are  quoted  here: 

3.   The  concentration  of  urban  development  in  exist- 
ing communities  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural 
features  and  recreation  areas  of  the  region. . . . 

10.   Coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  various 
governmental  agencies  which  administer  the  majority 
of  the  IMAGE'S  land  is  essential  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  region. 

Among  the  several  Needs,  Deficiencies  and  Problems  are  these 
three: 

1.   Lack  of  private  land  in  and  adjacent  to  urban 
centers  available  for  development. . . . 

5.   Competition  for  available  water  supply  among 
many  users. . . . 
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8.   Increasing  threat  of  water  pollution.... 

Under  Population,  the  population  projections  for  Inyo  County 
"...indicate  a  population  level  of  17.30°  in  1975  increasing 
to  19,800  in  1980  and  22,300  in  1985." 

Under  Land  Ownership  in  the  IMAGE  Planning  Area,  Inyo  County 
is  reported  to  have  98. 1  percent  of  its  land  in  public  owner- 
ship (90.0  percent  Federal)  and  only  1.9  percent  in  private 
ownership. 

The  IMAGE  Land  Use  Plan  indicates  that  in  the  IMAGE  area,  the 
primary  land  use  will  be  for  recreation  "...for  many  years  in 
the  future."  Under  Recreation,  there  are  six  "principles  and 
standards" — two  of  which  are: 

1.  An  extensive  variety  of  recreational  facilities 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  tourists  and  per- 
manent residents,  should  be  provided  throughout  the 
IMAGE  area. 

2.  Recreation  lands  should  be  protected  from  the 
intrusion  of  undesireable  or  incompatible  uses.... 

Under  Agriculture,  it  is  stated  that  agriculture  "...repre- 
sents a  minor  portion  of  IMAGE'S  economy,  however,  the  con- 
tributions made  by  it  are  important  enough  to  be  preserved." 
One  of  the  "principals  and  standards"  is: 

1 .   Agriculturally  productive  lands  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  protected  from  other  uses  and  only  those 
uses  related  to  agriculture  should  be  located  on 
agriculturally  productive  land.... 

Under  Projected  Land  Use,  the  projected  land  requirements  for 
additional  urban  needs  to  1985  amount  to  only  1,^06  acres  for 
the  total  IMAGE  area. 

The  Regional  Land  Use  Plan  presents  only  five  categories. 
They  are  Urban,  Recreation  Areas,  Forest  Land,  Agriculture/ 
Grazing,  and  Industry. 

C irculation-Transportation  Element 

The  1990  General  Plan  includes  sections  on  Transportation  and 
Circulation.   Under  the  discussion  of  The  Desert  Profile, 
there  is  this  statement: 

The  highway  network  has  been  adapted  from  the  State 
and  County  Highway  Plans.   The  transportation  and 
circulation  system  is  composed  of  scenic  primary 
and  secondary  highways,  airports  and  landing  strips, 
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and  trails  for  hiking  and  riding.   Primary  scenic 
highways  extend  from  the  Tecopa-Shoshone  areas  north- 
ward through  Death  Valley  into  Mono  County  and  south- 
westward-northeastward  into  San  Bernardino  County  and 
Nevada.   State  Route  190  extends  from  Death  Valley 
Junction  northward  to  Stovepipe  Wells  then  westward 
to  the  Owens  Valley  and  across  the  Sierras  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  desert  areas  from  other  parts  of 
this  County  and  the  Central  Valley.   The  primary 
highway  system  is  supported  "by  several  secondary 
scenic  highways  to  complete  the  system  and  provide 
accessibility  to  all  concentrated  recreation  areas. 

Airports  are  designated  at  Trona,  east  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Ordnance  Test  Site  and  at  Furnace  Creek  in  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument.   Landing  strips  are 
identified  at  Death  Valley  Junction,  Shoshone,  Tecopa 
Pass,  Stovepipe  Wells,  and  Darwin. 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  IMAGE  Transportation  Element,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  IMAGE  Transportation  Plan  as  one  which 
"...represents  a  condensation  of  the  Inyo  County  Regional 
Transportation  Plan  1975  and  Mono  County  Transportation  Plan, 
coordinated  into  an  IMAGE  Regional  Overview....".   Under 
Implementation  Policies,  two  of  the  policies  are  these: 

1.   Provide  for  existing  and  reasonable  future  growth 
in  population  and  mobility,  but  this  should  not,  in 
general,  open  new  corridors  that  could  induce  growth 
detrimental  to  the  region's  unique  social  and  envir- 
onmental setting. . . . 

5.   Insure  minimum  adverse  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, consistent  with  achieving  the  goals  and  the 
other  implementing  policies',  and  enhance  the  ben- 
eficial use  of  the  area's  recreational  and  histor- 
ical values. . . . 

Under  Recreational  Travel  it  is  stated  that  the  " . . .most  im- 
portant single  element  in  the  development  of  this  Transporta- 
tion Plan  is  the  traffic  generated  through  recreational  usage 
One  of  the  assumptions  presented  is: 


•  •  •  • 


d.   It  is  important  to  recognize  that  a  very  high 
percentage  (approximately  85$)  of  all  recreational 
traffic  is  generated  from  the  Southern  California 
region  and  will  continue  a  growth  trend  that  will 
provide  a  consistent  and  continuing  demand  upon 
recreational  usage  in  the  IMAGE  Region. 

Housing  Element 

Inyo  County  does  not  have  a  housing  element;  however,  references 
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are  made  to  housing  in  the  1990  General  Plan.   Under  Planning 
Inventory  and  Analysis,  Inyo  County  housing  characteristics 
and  trends  are  discussed,  and  the  discussion  closes  with  this 
statement: 

The  proceeding  analysis  indicates  that  housing  con- 
ditions in  Inyo  County  are  "below  average  standards 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.   Clearly  housing  quality 
needs  to  be  improved  in  Inyo  County.   To  this  end 
the  development  of  a  sound  housing  policy  should  be 
aiming  at  both  raising  housing  quality  standards  to 
the  State  average,  at  least,  as  well  as  maintaining 
these  standards  in  the  future  based  on  population 
developments. 

The  IMAGE  Housing  Element  includes  a  series  of  Principles 
among  which  are  these  twos 

3.   Vacant  land  in  and  around  existing  settlements 
and  communities  should  be  used  for  housing  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  in  preference  to  converting 
more  expensive-to-use,  unsubdivided  lands.... 

5.   Housing  problems  transcend  county  boundaries, 
making  it  necessary  that  all  agencies  and  juris- 
dictions communicate  and  coordinate  programs  affect- 
ing housing  and  related  items.... 

Part  of  the  Summary  of  Housing  Problems  is  quoted  here: 

In  summary,  the  present  supply  of  dwelling  units  is 
not  sufficient  to  house  the  population  of  the  region 
and  there  are  not  nearly  enough  units  being  con- 
structed at  the  present  time  to  take  care  of  normal 
population  growth  of  the  region.   There  are  also 
many  families  living  in  deteriorated  or  dilapidated 
structures. ... 

Under  Projected  Land  Use,  in  regard  to  future  acreage  required 
for  residential  development  up  to  the  year  1985  "...it  is  es- 
timated that  approximately  800  acres  will  be  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy new  housing  demand."   The  greatest  proportion  of  new 
dwelling  units  will  be  needed  outside  that  portion  of  the  CDCA 
within  the  IMAGE  area. 

Open  Space  and  Conservation  Elements 

The  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  June  18,  1973.   Under  Land  Ownership, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  land  in  Inyo  County  is  almost  all 
publicly  owned — "Because  of  this  situation  at  least  98.2%  of 
Inyo  County  is  presently  in  an  open  space  state." 
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In  the  chapter  on  Conservation  and  Open  Space  Policy,  six 
Goals  are  presented: 

1-  To  identify  all  land  or  water  areas  which  have 
value  for  a  single  or  multiple  open  space  function. 

2.  To  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the  land 
and  waters  that  form  the  habitat  for  the  County's 
native  fish  and  wildlife  species. 

3.  To  preserve  and  protect  those  open  spaces  that 
contribute  to  the  health,  welfare,  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  County,  State  and 
Nation. 

4.  To  establish  the  value  of  open  space  resources 
by  relating  these  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
total  quality  environment. 

5.  To  encourage  maximum  cooperation  between  all 
levels  of  government  and  private  organizations  in 
the  areas  of  management,  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  open  spaces  resources. 

6.  To  realize  the  impact  of  governmental  and  pri- 
vate decisions  on  the  open  space  resources  of  the 
County. 

Several  Recommendations  are  presented,  of  which  eleven  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  California  Desert  Study: 

I.  Present  and  future  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  should  be  defined  and  possibly  reserved  for 
these  purposes.... 

3.   Extraction  of  minerals  should  be  coordinated 
with  other  uses. 

k.  Standards  for  the  operation  and  rehabilitation 
of  extraction  operations  should  be  established. . . . 

8.  Encourage  proper  management  and  protection  of 
essential  native  wildlife  habitats. 

9.  Encourage  careful  consideration  of  the  impact 
to  other  land  uses  that  wildlife  habitats  may  have. 

10.  The  habitat  of  native  rare  or  endangered  spe- 
cies should  be  preserved  in  a  natural  state  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

II.  Encourage  the  establishment  and  preservation 
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of  areas  of  significant  ecologic  and  biotic  systems.... 

Ik.      Encourage  areas  defined  as  scenic  land  to  be 
protected  from  destruction,  over-use,  and  misuse. 

15  •   Discourage  development  of  areas  of  known  nat- 
ural hazard. . . . 

17.   Encourage  Federal  agencies  to  use  a  multiple- 
use  policy  for  public  land. . . . 

19.   Encourage  the  establishment  of  open  space  as 
a  land  use,  not  a  non-use. 

The  IMAGE  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element,  under  Land  Own- 
ership, indicates  that  87.2  percent  of  the  IMAGE  area  is  under 
Federal  control;  only  6.2  percent  of  the  IMAGE  area  is  in  pri- 
vate ownership. 

The  Element  includes  a  chapter  on  Relationship  to  Statewide 
Historical  Preservation  Plan  in  which  there  is  this  statement: 

In  keeping  with  the  policies  and  goals  established 
in  the  "California  History  Plan"  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  logical  and  orderly  process  for 
the  identification  and  selection  of  historical  fea- 
tures with  the  IMAGE  area. . . . 

A  set  of  priorities  are  presented  for  the  protection  of  his- 
torical features: 

1.  Stabilization  of  endangered  features  of  out- 
standing historical  significance. 

2.  Restoration  of  features  of  outstanding  histor- 
ical significance. 

3.  Reconstruction  of  features  of  outstanding  his- 
toric significance  that  meet  a  deficiency  within  the 
eras  and  themes  described  in  the  "California  history 
plan" . 

k.     Acquisition  of  private  lands  lying  wholely  or 
partly  within  historical  units  or  areas. 

5.   Acquisition  of  historical  features  that  best 
meet  a  deficiency  identified  in  the  "California  His- 
tory Plan." 

Another  chapter  of  interest  is  Relationship  to  Statewide  Rec- 
reation Resource  Planning.  Several  responsibilities  are  rec- 
ognized by  IMAGE  in  regard  to  regional  recreation,  and  all  of 
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them  are  quoted  here: 

1.  To  provide  regional  county  recreation  facilities 
and  services  intended  for  both  residents  and  recrea- 
tional tourists  and  visitors. 

2.  Encourage,  support  and  set  general  standards  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  environment. 

3.  To  provide  technical  assistance  and  liaison  with 
the  State  and  Federal  government  and  to  assist  in 
planning  activities. 

k.      Recreation  needs  transcend  political  boundaries. 

5.  Assist  -in  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  coordina- 
tion with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 

6.  Assist  in  meeting  the  regional  recreational 
needs  generated  by  a  mobile  population  from  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

7.  There  is  an  ever  growing  impact  of  seasonal 
tourist  and  recreationists  from  the  urban  areas 
that  must  be  planned  for  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  still  promote  the  economic  base  to  the 
area.                 , 

In  the  chapter  on  Goals -and  Objectives,  a  series  of  Objectives 
are  presented: 

1.  To  protect  and  conserve  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  lands  which  have  favorable 

•  combinations  of  slope,  climate  and  soil  conditions. 

2.  Preserve  and  maintain  open  space  lands  as  a 
means  of  providing  natural  habitat  for  all  species 
of  wildlife. 

3.  Conserve  and  manage  lands  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral  or  animal  production. 

b.      Protect  and  preserve  significant  historical  and 
cultural  sites. 

5.  Continuing  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  open 
space  lands  that  are  also  valuable  watershed  areas 
and  sources  of  water. 

6.  Protect  areas  of  unstable  soil  and  geology  from 
intense  residential  development. 
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7.  Designated  areas  of  forest,  marsh,  desert,  and 
valley  land  should  be  preserved  for  ecologic  and 
biotic  systems  for  research  and  educational  purposes. 

8.  Provide  ample  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation. 

9.  Conserve  flood  plains  free  of  intense  residential 
development. 

Recreation  Element 

The  1990  General  Plan  includes  The  Recreation  Plan  in  which 
there  is  this  introductory  statement  about  Inyo  County's  role 
in  regional  recreation: 

Inyo  County's  vast  superlative  natural  environmental 
qualities  and  its  proximity  to  the  population  centers 
of  Southern  California  will  become  an  increasingly 
significant  feature  of  the  Southern  California  re- 
gion. The  natural  environmental  qualities  of  Inyo 
County  represent  precious  benefits  for  future  gen- 
erations that  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  sacrificed. 

Two  of  the  Assumptions  of  the  Plan  are  these: 

-As  the  pressures  of  growth  in  Southern  California 
continue,  Inyo  County  will  plan  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  providing  recreation  opportun- 
ities for  the  residents  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia metropolitan  region. . . . 

-The  greatest  growth  in  the  economy  of  Inyo  County 
will  come  as  a  result  of  increased  use  of  recrea- 
tion opportunities  and  facilities.... 

Two  of  the  Policies  are: 

-Provide  for  the  coordination  of  interrelated  recre- 
ation planning  and  policy  determinations  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  private  organ- 
izations and  individuals  in  the  region. . . . 

-Encourage  the  adoption  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
policies  and  regulations  to  accomplish  the  intent 
of  the  Recreation  Plan. 

The  Recreation  Plan  Map  includes  categories  for  Concentrated 
Recreation  Areas ;  Scenic  Highways ;  Scenic,  Sightseeing  & 
Study;  and  Outdoor  Living.   The  Desert  portion  of  the  County 
is  envisioned  as  a  vast  recreational  resource  area. 
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Darwin  Specific  Plan 

In  order  "...to  insure  that  Darwin  will  remain  a  rural  resi- 
dential community..."  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Inyo  County, 
on  March  28,  1978,  adopted  the  Darwin  Specific  Plan. 

Darwin  is  a  small  community  of  about  60  homes  approximately 
^0  miles  southeast  of  Lone  Pine.   It  is  a  former  mining  town 
which  was  established  in  the  1870's.   It  has  since  declined 
to  a  population  of  less  than  50  persons.   The  typical  lot 
size  is  ^,200  square  feet,  the  water  system  is  unreliable, 
there  is  no  sewer  system  in  the  community,  and  only  about  31 
of  the  estimated  60  structures  are  considered  to  be  habitable. 

Because  the  residents  of  Darwin  "...expressed  their  belief 
that  the  normal  building  code  standards  were  unreasonably 
prohibitive  and  restrictive...",  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
ordered  County  staff  to  conduct  a  study  and  to  prepare  a 
recommendation.   The  eventual  result  of  the  study  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Darwin  Specific  Plan.   The  policy  which  was 
established  for  Darwin  is  of  special  importance  to  planning 
for  the  CDCA — at  least  in  Inyo  County: 

Rural  Communities  in  the  Desert  Profile  are  identi- 
fied as  small,  relatively  low  density,  limited 
growth  residential  communities. 

These  settlements  may  be  identified  with  a  specific 
economic  activity,  such  as  mining.   Rural  Communi- 
ties are  oriented  toward  residential  needs  and  com- 
mercial activities  serving  those  needs  (rather  than 
commercial  needs  associated  with  recreation  or  vis- 
itor activities).   Located  in  remote  areas,  Rural 
Communities  are  expected  to  be  self-sustaining,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  essential  water  and  san- 
itation services.   Services  normally  available  in 
Service  Centers  and  Urban  Communities  may  not  be 
readily  available  in  Rural  Community  locations. 

Although  the  specific  Plan  recommends  a  one  acre  minimum  par- 
cel size  for  Darwin,  it  also  recommends: 

An  alternate  owner-built  code  specifically  designed 
for  the  local  conditions  of  the  Darwin  area  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  Building  and  Safety  and 
Health  Departments. . . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Resolution  of  Adoption  for 
the  Darwin  Specific  Plan  includes  a  reference  to  Title  25. 
Chapter  1  Subchapter  1,  Article  8,  Section  1098  et  seq.  of  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  which  authorizes  local  agen- 
cies to  adopt  special  building  codes  for  rural  areas  where 
appropriate  local  conditions  exist. 
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Commentary 

The  Inyo  County  General  Plan  is  not  yet  complete,  since  it 
lacks  several  of  the  State-mandated  elements.   The  apparent 
intent  of  the  County  staff  is  to  update  the  1990  General  Plan 
and  to  prepare  for  adoption  those  elements  which  are  presently 
missing.   Again,  the  Desert  Plan  staff  should  attempt  to  coor- 
dinate its  planning  efforts  with  Inyo  County  during  the  coming 
months . 

There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  commitment  to  local  planning  in 
Inyo  County,  perhaps  because  there  is  some  anxiety  about  the 
dominance  of  the  Federal  government  in  land  ownership  in  the 
County.   Although  the  population  density  is  likely  to  remain 
very  low  in  this  large  county,  there  is  relatively  little 
private  land  available  for  any  expansion  of  the  existing  ur- 
ban communities.   There  is  also  said  to  be  some  awareness  of 
the  need  for  growth  management—particularly  in  the  Bishop 
area.   Zoning  consistency  with  the  General  Plan  is  regarded 
as  adequate. 

As  for  concerns  about  the  Desert,  problems  relating  to  wild 
horses  and  burros  are  an  issue  in  the  County;  there  is  sup- 
port for  protection  of  the  environment,  and  the  degree  of 
control  of  mining  activities  is  a  concern.   There  is  general 
support  for  coordination  of  local  planning  activities  with 
planning  for  BLM  lands . 

Mono  County 

Preface 

Only  a  small  portion  of  Mono  County  (about  60  square  miles  in 
the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  County)  lies  within  the  CDCA. 
The  area  is  remote  and  identifies  more  with  Nevada  than  it 
does  with  California. 

The  Mono  County  General  Plan  was  adopted  in  1968,  but  a  copy 
was  not  made  available  for  this  study.   However,  a  copy  of 
the  adopted  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Element  and  copies  of 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  IMAGE  General  Plan  were  obtained 
for  this  study.   The  IMAGE  Elements  have  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  review  of  Inyo  County's  planning  program. 

0x>en  Space-Conservation  Element 

The  Open  Space-Conservation  Element,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
planning  consulting  firm,  was  adopted  by  the  Mono  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  June  19,  1973* 

Under  Natural  Resources,  it  is  stated  that  the  primary  natural 
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resources  within  the  County  "...are  the  timber  areas,  although 
not  of  commercial  value  they  do  have  a  tremendous  value  as  a 
recreational  asset....".   It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  County: 

...Of  the  1,555.9^-8  acres  held  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment almost  73  percent  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Service.   The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
the  second  largest  administrator  of  land,  being 
responsible  for  402,946  acres.  Most  of  the  land 
held  by  BLM  is  withdrawn  for  entry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  watershed  by  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.... 

Under  Agricultural  Lands,  there  is  this  statement: 

Agriculture  represents  a  minor  portion  of  Mono  Coun- 
ty's economy,  however,  the  contribution  made  by  it 
is  important  enough  for  the  land  to  be  preserved. 
These  lands  should  be  protected  from  intrusion  by 
urban  uses. 

With  about  7$  of  the  county  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture, only  k.6%   of  the  land  is  so  used. .. .While  wa- 
ter resources  -exist  making  irrigation  possible, 
most  of  the  land  is  best  suited  for  cattle  graz- 
ing. .  . . 

Under  Recreation  and  Park  Land,  it  is  stated  that: 

Mono  County  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  area 
for  both  summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation.   The 
County's  forest  areas,  lakes,  rivers,  streams  and 
parks  offer  limitless  activities  to  those  who  enjoy 
fishing,  boating,  hunting,  picnicking,  scenic  ex- 
cursions, study  groups  or  just  relaxation. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Open  Space  and  Conservation  Plans,  the 
various  categories  are  presented.   Under  Agricultural  Lands, 
one  of  the  Recommendations  is:   "2.   Agricultural  uses  should 
be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  conservation  and  of  providing 
additional  open  space....". 

Under  Recreational  Land,  it  is  pointed  out  that  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  recreationists  visiting  Mono  County  come  from 
Southern  California.   Three  of  the  Recommendations  are: 

2.   Recreational  resources  should  be  protected  for 
the  future  as  those  resources  are  largely  irreplace- 
able natural  assets.... 

13.   The  continuing  development  of  major  recreation 
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facilities  to  serve  regional  and  statewide  residents 
should  be  encouraged  on  public  lands  throughout  the 
county  including  Federal  and  State  holdings  but,  al- 
ways with  the  objective  of  conserving  the  natural 
resources. 

14.   The  development  of  major  recreational  and  other 
related  uses  should  be  provided  by  private . enter- 
prise, and  at  all  governmental  levels  including  the 
County,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Under  Wildlife  Habitat,  one  of  the  Recommendations  is: 
"5.   When  planning  any  alteration  to  the  present  environment 
or  habitat,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife." 

Two  of  the  Recommendations  under  Natural  Resource  Lands  are: 

1.  To  preserve  areas  of  natural  scenic  beauty  as 
areas  of  active  and  passive  recreation. 

2.  To  conserve  special  use  areas  which  provide 
great  tourist  attraction  for  present  and  future 
populations. . . . 

One  of  the  Recommendations  under  Scenic  Lands  is:   "3«   Encour- 
age private  developers  to  utilize  conservation  methods  of  using 
the  land.   Discourage  development  on  steep  slopes  unless  spe- 
cial techniques  of  construction  are  used." 

Under  Watershed  and  Water  Recharge  Lands,  it  is  pointed  out 
that: 

Forest  and  mountains  cover  about  40$  of  the  county; 
chaparral  and  sagebrush  cover  another  40$.   The  re- 
mainder of  the  area  is  desert  and  grasslands.  Most 
of  the  water  in  Mono  County  is  the  result  of  heavy 
snowfall  in  the  higher  elevations  which  feed  the 
many  streams  and  lakes  throughout  the  county. . . 

One  of  the  Recommendations  is:   "2.   Continue  to  assure  the 
high  quality  of  water  within  the  county  by  emphasizing  pro- 
grams which  protect  water  supplies  from  natural  and  man  made 
pollution." 

Commentary 

Like  Inyo  County,  Mono  County  is  basically  a  rural  entity  with 
a  very  low  density  of  population.   Although  these  two  counties 
are  distant  from  metropolitan  areas,  they  are  experiencing 
some  of  the  pressures  resulting  from  the  recreational  needs 
of  distant  urban  dwellers.   The  economy  of  Mono  County  depends 
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on  recreation  and  tourism  to  a  great  degree. 

In  regard  to  planning,  Mono  County — like  Inyo  County — is  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  planning  on  a  regional  basis  as  evidenced 
by  its  participation  in  the  IMAGE  program. 

In  regard  to  the  California  Desert  Study,  it  appears  that  many 
residents  of  Mono  County  do  not  favor  the  establishment  of 
additional  wilderness  areas.   Also,  there  is  some  concern 
about  being  over-run  by  the  hordes  of  recreation-seeking  South- 
ern Calif ornians.   Although  there  is  recognition  of  the  econom- 
ic benefits  of  tourism  and  recreation,  there  seems  to  be  some 
anxiety  about  the  recent  rapid  upswing  in  numbers  of  recrea- 
tional visits  to  the  area  which  are  said  to  be  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  12  percent  annually. 

Perhaps  because  the  portion  of  Mono  County  within  the  CDCA  is 
so  small  and  so  remote,  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  local 
interest  in  participating  in  planning  for  the  California  Desert 
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IV.   THOSE  PORTIONS  OF  IMPERIAL  AND  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTIES 
WITHIN  THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT  CONSERVATION  AREA 

Introduction 

This  section  of  the  report  deals  with  a  group  of  two  counties 
and  seven  cities  that  are  either  partly  or  wholly  within  the 
CDCA:   all  of  Imperial  County  (except  for  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  Colorado  River)  and  the  incorporated  cities  of  Braw- 
ley,  Calexico,  Calipatria,  El  Centro,  Holtville,  Imperial,  and 
Westmorland;  and  the  easterly  one-third  of  San  Diego  County. 

Imperial  County 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
on  June  25,  1973.  it  superseded  the  Land  Use  Element  which  was 
adopted  on  April  26,  19&9«   The  Element  includes  a  broad  state- 
ment of  Land  Use  Policy  which  says,  in  part: 

Agriculture  is  the  current  mainstay  of  Imperial  Coun- 
ty's economy.   Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  the'.- 
General.  .Plan  goals  it  is  imperative  that  the  agricul- 
tural land  be  guarded  against  non-compatible  uses.... 

A  list  of  15  additional  policies  are  included;  eight  of  them 
are  quoted  here: 

1.  Significant  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  and 
structures  shall  be  preserved. 

2.  Unique  areas  of  wildlife  habitat,  desert  plants, 
or  land  formations  shall  be  preserved. 

3.  Waterways,  sand  hills,  mountains,  and  other  Ut 
rrique  geographic  areas  shall  be  used  for  public  rec- 
reation. .  . 

7.   New  routes  for  aboveground  utilities  shall  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  and  shall  be  located  so  as  to 
have  the  least  visual  impact, 


i  a>    9    •  « 


9.  New  heavy  industrial,  urban,  and  rural  residen- 
tial development  shall,  where  possible,  be  on  non- 
agricultural  or  agriculturally  marginal  lands. 

10,  New  urban  development  shall  be  within  or  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  existing  urban  development. . . . 
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12.   New  urban  and  rural  residential  development 
shall  have  an  assured,  permanent  water  supply. 

13-   New  urban  development  shall  be  out  of  flood 
prone  or  active  fault  areas.... 

The  Land  Use  Plan  has  eight  land  use  classifications:   General 
Agriculture,  Urban,  Rural  Residential,  Desert  Residential. 
Recreation,  Heavy  Industry,  Preservation,  and  Special  Public . 

The  General  Agriculture  description  includes  this  statement: 

...One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  plan  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  agricultural  lands  and  the  improvement 
of  the  productivity  thereof.   Accordingly,  most  of 
the  available  agriculture  lands  in  the  irrigated 
areas  designated  for  agriculture  and,  in  addition, 
those  areas  outside  of  the  irrigated  areas  suit- 
able for  agriculture  are  so  designated. 

The  minimum  parcel  size  for  this  category  is  ^0  acres.   The 
Urban  designation  is  for: 

...low  and  high  density  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  development.   Most  urban  classifi- 
cations are  located  adjacent  to  incorporated  cities. 
...In  addition,  a  new  town  is  planned  near  the  Side- 
winder Interchange. 

Rural  Residential  applies  to  residential  areas  outside  of  the 
urban  categories  and  "...to  allow  construction  of  residences 
in  rural  settings." 

Desert  Residential  is  for  "...those  areas  not  suitable  for  ir- 
rigation but  which  nevertheless  are  suitable  for  habitation." 

Heavy  Industry  is  for: 

...areas  deemed  to  be  best  suited  for  manufacturing 
type  activities  and  include  areas  which  are  not  suit- 
able for  agriculture.   Two  of  the  heavy  industry  are- 
as are  located  away  from  urban  centers  on  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad;  one  near  Plaster  City;  and  one 
in  the  East  desert.... 

The  Recreation  designation  is  for: 

...areas  located  in  the  vicinity  of  natural  scenic 
and  recreational  attractions.   These  typically  en- 
compass areas  adjacent  to  navigable  bodies  of  water 
or  areas  utilized  by  campers  and  off -road  vehicles. 
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The  Preservation  designation  "...encompasses  land  containing 
historical  monuments,  archaeological  remains,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, unique  geologic  areas.   It  is  the  intent  of  this 
plan  to  preserve  these  areas  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible." 

The  Special  Public  designation  is  for  areas  such  as  ordi- 
nance testing  in  the  Chocolate  Mountains  or  a  desalting  pond 
in  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  Element  includes  a  statement  on  Geothermal  Development, 
which  says,  in  part: 

...It  is  the  intent  of  this  Plan... to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  projects  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  store  of  knowledge  surrounding  this  use- 
ful resource.   It  is  further  the  intent  that  a  geo- 
thermal element  of  the  General  Plan  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  guide  ultimate  development. . . . 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  was  adopted  on  May  26,  1969  •   It  is 
a  brief  document  which  contains  no  clear  statement  of  goals, 
objectives,  and  policies  for  the  circulation  needs  of  the 
County.   The  text  consists  primarily  of  a  description  of  the 
existing  facilities  such  as  railroads,  airports,  highways, 
and  freeways.   Three  categories  of  circulation- transportation 
are  indicated  on  the  Ultimate  Land  Use  Plan.   They  are  Ma.ior 
Freeways ,  Other  Ma.ior  Highways,  and  Railroads. 

Housing  Element 

The  Housing  Element  was  adopted  in  October,  1970.   No  copy 
was  made  available  for  this  report. 

Open  Space  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  on  August  21,  1973*   There 
are  seven  Goals  and  Objectives  in  the  Element — six  of  them 
are  quoted  here: 

1.  Agricultural  open  space  will  be  conserved  and 
checkerboard  urban  infringement  will  be  prevented. 

2.  Recreational  uses  of  open  space  will  be  re- 
stricted to  areas  adjacent  to  major  thoroughfares 
or  major  bodies  of  water. 

3.  Minimum  lot  sizes  for  open  spaces  will  be  in- 
creased to  inhibit  economical  development  of  spec- 
ulative unimproved  subdivisions. 
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k.  Subject  to  availability  of  irrigation  water,  des- 
ert area  open  space  will  be  secondary  to  agricultural 
open  space. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Inter- 
ior continue  suspension  of  sales  of  desert  land  in 
the  5  to  20  acre  parcel  size. 

6.  Any  recreational  development  permitted  in  wilder- 
ness or  primitive  areas  must  be  developed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  the  environmental  impact.... 

Under  Military  Lands,  there  is  a  discussion  of  military  hold- 
ings in  the  County--part  of  which  is  quoted  here: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  military  holdings  will  con- 
tinue for  the  foreseeable  future.   The  military 
leases  substantial  areas  of  land  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  other  agencies  for  training 

and  experimental  operations A  portion  of  the 

military  lands  may  be  open  to  the  public  over  per- 
tain weekends  on  a  permit  basis,  with  the  military 
retaining  the  right  to  deny  or  cancel  ORV  races  or 
recreational  uses  when. . .necessary. 
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In  the  chapter  on  O^en  Space  for  the  Preservation  of  Natural 
Resources,  there  is  a  series  of  Goals  and  Objectives-three 
of  which  are: 

I*       Encourage  only  those  uses  and  activities  that 
are  compatible  with  the  fragile  desert,  aquatic, 
and  marshland  environment. 

5   Encourage  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  desert  and  mountain  land- 
scape. 

6.  Promote  scientific  knowledge  by  encouraging^ the 
preservation  of  important  ecological,  archeological, 
and  other  scientific  sites.... 

In  the  chapter  on  n™>n  Space  Lands  for  the  Managed  Production 
of  Resources,  there  is  a  list  of  six  Goals  and  Objectives: 

1.  Recognize  the  intrinsic  value  of  agricultural 
land  as  open  space  which  provides  aesthetic  relief 
from  urbanization. 

2.  Retain  prime  agricultural  land  for  exclusive  ag- 
ricultural use  whenever  possible  or  feasible. 

3.  Confine  future  urbanization  within  or  adjacent 
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to  designated  urban  limits. 

k.      Encourage  sound  agricultural  practices. 

5.  Encourage  the  exploration  for  and  development 
of  new  sources  of  geo thermal  energy. 

6.  Encourage  the  economic  and  necessary  extraction 
of  mineral  and  quarry  resources  while  protecting 
the  natural  environment  and  desert  setting. 

Three  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  included  in  the  chapter  on 
Open  Space  for  Outdoor  Recreation  are: 

1.  Recognize  the  regional  significance  of  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities in  Imperial  County. 

2.  Preserve  and  protect  natural  values  in  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  for  recreational  use.   Pas- 
sive recreation  facilities  may  be  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  natural  habitat  areas  under 
certain  conditions. . . . 

5.   Preserve  and  protect  areas  of  historic  and 
cultural  significance,  including  unique  archaeolog- 
ical sites. 

In  the  chapter  on  Open  Space  for  the  Protection  of  Public 
Health  and  Safety  there  is  a  list  of  five  Goals  and  Objectives; 
three  of  them  are: 

1.   Recognize  that  certain  lands  are  unsuitable  for 
urban  development,  and  that  prohibition  and  restric- 
tion of  intensive  uses  in  these  areas  are  in  the 
best  public  interest. . . . 

3.  Recognize  that  the  negative  effect  of  undesir- 
able development  is  not  limited  to  one  site,  but 
may  significantly  effect  neighboring  areas  of  uses 
as  well. 

k.  Integrate  hazard  prone  areas  into  the  planned 
development  of  the  County  for  non-intensive  uses. 
These  include  but  are  not  limited  to,  open  space, 
recreation,  and  agricultural  land  uses.... 

The  Element  includes  four  colored  maps  which  illustrate  the 
various  open  space  categories  under  Open  Space  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Natural  Resources;  Open  Space  for  the  Managed 
Production  of  Resources;  Open  Space  for  Outdoor  Recreation; 
and  Open  Space  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Health  and  Safety. 
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Conservation  Element 

The  Conservation  Element  was  adopted  on  December  18,  1973 . 
The  Element  includes  discussions  of  the  following  resources: 
water,  minerals,  soils,  agricultural  lands,  energy,  geo therm- 
al, and  "biological. 

Water  Resources  are  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  text  of 
the  Element.   One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "3-   Provide  for  the 
regulation  of  land-uses  so  as  to  economize  on  water  consump- 
tion and  to  minimize  negative  effects  upon  water  resources." 
Four  of  the  Policies  are: 

1.   Evaluate  all  development  proposals  to  determine 
excessive,  unforeseen  loads  on  existing  water  and 
waste  management  facilities. . . . 

k.      Encourage  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of 
irrigation  which  will  provide  more  efficient  util- 
ization of  water. 

5.   Identify  and  evaluate  watershed  areas  which 
exhibit  site  deterioration  from  excessive  erosion. 
Development  or  intensive  recreational  use  of  these 
areas  should  be  prohibited. . . . 

7.   The  recreation,  scenic,  and  wildlife  values  of 
water  resources  are  very  important  in  Imperial  Coun- 
ty.  The  effect  of  proposed  uses  upon  these  values 
must  be  carefully  examined. 

In  the  chapter  on  Land  Resources-Minerals,  two  Objectives  are 
presented: 

1 .  Encourage  the  maximum  utilization  of  available 
mineral  resources  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
the  natural  environment. 

2.  Protect  areas  of  significant  mineral  resource 
value,  including  available  sand  and  gravel  sources, 
from  unplanned  urbanization. 

Three  of  the  Policies  are: 

1.  Mineral  resource  potential  should  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration  when  land-uses  are  proposed  for 
an  area. . . . 

3.  Review,  adopt,  and  implement  detailed  develop- 
ment and  performance  standards  necessary  to  miti- 
gate the  several  environmental  problem  areas  asso- 
ciated with  mineral  extraction. . . . 
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5.   In  areas  of  suspected  archeological  importance, 
professional  evaluation  of  the  archeological  signif- 
icance of  a  particular  site  is  required  prior  to  the 
approval  or  denial  of  an  application  to  extract  min- 
erals. 

Under  Land  Resources-Soils,  seven  Policies  are  stated;  four 
of  them  are  of  special  importance  to  the  Desert  Study: 

1.  Soil  characteristics  and  limitations  are  inte- 
gral factors  in  determining  the  desirability  and 
suitability  of  a  proposed  land  use. 

2.  Direct  land  uses  into  areas  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally suitable  and  capable  of  supporting  them. 

3-   Provide  for  the  regulation  of  development  or  de- 
velopment practices  that  may  increase  wind  or  gully 
erosion  or  diminish  the  usefulness  of  local  soils.... 

7.   The  disturbance  of  fragile  soils  and  ground- 
cover  in  desert  areas  is  of  significant  concern. 
The  County  concurs  in  principle  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  Off -Road  Vehicle  Plan. 

One  of  the  Issues  in  the  chapter  on  Land  Resources-Agricultural 
Lands  is:   "1.   Continuing  loss  of  agricultural  lands  to  ur- 
banization resulting  from  rural  lot  splits  and  approval  of  sub- 
divisions outside  of  urban  limits."   One  of  the  Objectives  is: 
"1,   Preserve  the  majority  of  productive  agricultural  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  and  fiber  to  local,  state, 
and  national  markets."   Three  of  the  Policies  are  also  quoted 
here: 

1.  Land  suitable  for  irrigated  agriculture  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  natural  attribute  of  the 
County  and  its  protection  and  enhancement  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  County  residents. 

2.  Applications  for  rural  lot-splits  below  an  ac- 
cepted minimum  acreage,  as  well  as  isolated  subdi- 
visions outside  urban  limits,  should  be  denied.... 

'y.   Preservation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  long 
run  is  dependent  upon  public  understanding  and  com- 
mitment.  The  County  should  encourage  these  atti- 
tudes by  a  program  of  public  education  regarding 
the  long  and  short  term  benefits  of  land-use  deci- 
sions of  this  type  based  upon  resource  protection 
and  enhancement. 

Four  of  the  Policies  presented  in  the  chapter  on  Energy 
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Resources  are  relevant  to  the  Desert  Study: 

1 .   Encourage  the  exploration  and  development  of  new 
types  and  sources  of  energy  such  as  geothermal  and 
solid  waste  conversion  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  environment.... 

3.   Examine  witn  governmental  and  private  energy  sup- 
pliers, the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  certain 
areas  within  the  County  as  energy  facility  sites. 

k.      Formulate  stringent  controls  and  guidelines  to 
assure  that  energy  exploration,  generation  facili- 
ties and  transmission  lines  will  not  have  a  deleter- 
ious effect  upon  the  natural  environment  of  Imperial 
County. 

5.   The  County  should  review  its  energy  requirements, 
both  for  stationary  and  mobile  sources,  and  examine 
ways  to  reduce  consumption. 

One  of  the  Issues  expressed  in  the  chapter  on  Geothermal  Re- 
sources is:   "1.   Long  and  short  term  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  effects  resulting  from  development  of  geotherm- 
al resources  intended  to  satisfy  local  and  regional  demand." 
The  discussion  of  Policies  includes  this  statement: 

Environmental  protection  is  of  critical  importance 
when  considering  resource  development.  The  demand 
for  energy  appears  to  be  insatiable,  and  to  destroy 
or  jeopardize  other  equally  important  resources  in 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  this  demand  is  thoughtlessly 
nearsighted. 

Three  of  the  Policies  are: 

1 .   Encourage  the  exploration  and  development  of 
geothermal  resources  by  public  and  private  organ- 
izations consistent  with  protection  of  environmen- 
tal values .... 

3.   Geothermal  resources,  while  potentially  of  con- 
siderable importance,  will  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
grade the  natural  environment  or  threaten  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  irrigated  agriculture. 

k.  Participate  in  and  promote  a  program  to  develop 
and  centralize  data  relevant  to  the  geothermal  re- 
source for  the  purpose  of  providing  long-range  di- 
rection based  upon  reliable  technical  information. . . . 

One  of  the  Objectives  presented  in  the  chapter  on  Biological 
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Resources  is:   "1.   Recognize  the  fragile  character  of  plant 
and  wildlife  resources  and  their  dependence  upon  quality  hab- 
itat."  All  of  the  Policies  presented  appear  to  be  relevant 
to  the  California  Desert  Study: 

1.  Identify,  plan,  and  program  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  unique  value  in  their  natural  state 

for  educational,  scientific,  ecological,  or  aesthet- 
ic purposes. 

2.  Provide  for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
wetland  or  specialized  habitat  which  provides  water, 
forage,  protection  and  resting  area  for  Pacific  Fly- 
way  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife. 

3.  Development  practices  that  upset  natural  habi- 
tat in  wetlands  or  riverine  areas  should  be  con- 
trolled to  minimize  erosion  and  maximize  beneficial 
vegetative  growth. 

k.      Restrict  the  type  of  development  permitted  on 
floodplains  both  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  and  to  provide  recreational  open  space 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

5.  Agricultural  operations  are  encouraged  to  main- 
tain or  protect  areas  of  natural  habitat  where  ter- 
rain or  soil  is  not  conducive  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Burning  of  river  bottom  adjacent  to  agri- 
cultural land  but  not  in  production  should  be  care- 
fully controlled. 

6.  Encourage  and  support  objectives  and  policies 
of  the  California  Office  of  Planning  and  Research 
and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  for  the  protec- 
tion of  rare  or  endangered  species  by  identifica- 
tion, education,  habitat  conservation,  and  effec- 
tive management  programs. 

The  Element  includes  a  series  of  well-prepared  colored  maps 
illustrating  resource  sites  in  the  County. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element  was  adopted  on  October  1,  19?4. 
One  of  the  Functions  of  the  Scenic  Highway  is:   "2.   To  pro- 
mote scenic  utilization  of  unique  natural  resource  forma- 
tions, desert  landscapes,  water-related  environments,  histor- 
ical sites,  and  scenic  vistas..."   The  two  Issues  presented 
in  the  Element  are: 

1.   The  county  has  a  moral  and  legal  responsibility 
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to  preserve  and  protect  scenic  corridors  adjacent 
to  highways  within  its  boundaries. 

2.   The  county  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  all 
modes  of  scenic  recreational  travel  within  its  bound- 
aries . 

One  of  the  Goals  is:   "2.   The  preservation,  enhancement  and 
protection  of  Imperial  County's  scenic  resources  by  appropri- 
ate controls."   Two  of  the  stated  Objectives  are: 

2.   Development  of  multiple  modes  of  scenic  travel 
through  acquisition,  public  works,  and  vegetation 
utilization. 

3-   Utilization  of  controls  strategies  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  area's  scenic  resources.... 

Portions  of  one  Interstate  Route  and  two  State  Highways  are 
on  the  California  Master  Plan  of  State  Highways  Eligible  for 
Official  Scenic  Highway  Designation.   They  are:   Interstate  8 
from  the  San  Diego  County  line  to  its  junction  with  State 
Highway  98,  State  Highway  78  from  the  San  Diego  County  line 
to  State  Highway  86;  and  a  short  segment  of  State  Highway  111 
from  the  Riverside  County  line  to  Bombay  Beach.   The  Element 
proposes  the  Salton-Borrego  Seaway  (County  Highway  S-22  be- 
tween State  Highway  86  and  the  San  Diego  County  line)  as  a 
Potential  Scenic  Highway. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Element  is  the  category  of  Scenic 
Airways,  which  is  described  in  the  text: 

The  many  varied  designs  formation  and  colors  of  Im- 
perial County's  landscape  take  on  a  different  per- 
spective when  viewed  from  the  air.   Many  sites,  de- 
signs, natural  formations,  locational  inter-rela- 
tionships, and  unusual  colors  might  never  be  seen 
or  appreciated  without  air  access.   A  group  of  air 
routes  allowing  scenic  enjoyment,  giving  navigation- 
al practice,  and  channelizing  tourist  air  traffic 
would  be  suitable  for  designation  as  a  scenic  air- 
way system. 

Noise  Element 

On  October  1,  197^,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Noise 
Element. 

One  of  the  Issues  presented  is:   "(6)   Excessive  noise  raises 
tensions,  stress,  and  interferes  with  relaxation.   The  pres- 
ent level  of  noise  is  not  conducive  to  rest,  recreation,  and 
relaxation."   One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "(1)  To  minimize  the 
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intrusion  of  excessive  noise  into  any  sensitive  environment." 

Under  General  Policies,  there  is  the  following  statement  which 
summarizes  the  County's  broad  approach  to  the  problem  of  noise: 

Noise  is  a  major  source  of  environmental  pollution 
which  represents  a  threat  to  the  serenity  and  qual- 
ity of  life  in  population  centers  and  rural  areas. 
Noise  exposure  may  be  a  cause  of  adverse  physiolog- 
ical or  psychological  effects  as  well  as  economic 
losses.   Accordingly,  it  is  County  policy  a)  to  call 
attention  to  this  threat,  b)  to  encourage  the  control 
of  noise  at  its  source  in  cooperation  with  other 
State  and  local  departments  and  agencies,  c)  to  en- 
courage land  utilization  patterns  for  housing  and 
other  needs  that  will  separate  uncontrollable  noise 
sources  from  residential  and  other  noise-sensitive 
areas,  d)  and  to  prohibit  support  to  future  con- 
struction of  noise  sensitive  uses  on  sites  having 
unacceptable  noise  exposures. 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  was  adopted  on  November  23.  1976. 

The  Element  reports  under  Findings  that  the  County  lies  "... 
within  one  of  the  most  tectonically  active  regions  in  the  na- 
tion and  thus  is  in  a  high  severity  zone  for  maximum  expect- 
able earthquake  intensity...".   Two  of  the  Policies  are: 

A.   To  establish  limitations  on  the  usage  of  land 
as  required  by  State  Law.  Measures  should  be  taken 
to  promote  more  compatible  land  uses  for  areas  of 
determined  seismic  and  geologic  hazard  such  as  the 
designation  of  Open  Space,  Recreation,  etc.... 

E.   To  consider  areas  of  seismic  hazard  when: 

1.  Making  land  trades  or  sales; 

2.  Planning  roads  and  utility  networks; 

3.  Planning  future  utility  requirements. 

The  Element  includes  an  Imperial  County  Fault  Mao  and  Appendix 
B,  which  consists  of  an  interesting  account  entitled  Imperial 
Valley  Earthquake  History. 

Safety  Element 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Safety  Element  on  March 
1,  1977. 

Several  hazards  are  presented  under  Findings ;  three  of  them 
are: 
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2.   The  most  significant  non-seismic  geologic  haz- 
ard in  Imperial  County  is  expansive  soils.... 

5.   Subsidence  is  a  factor  which  may  in  some  in- 
stances accompany  geo thermal  development.   Whether 
or  not  it  will  be  a  factor  in  Imperial  County  re- 
mains to  be  seen.   If  so,  reinjection  of  geothermal 
fluids  may  be  required  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
soil  level. . . 

7.  While  the  dangers  of  flash  flooding  are  evident, 
there  is  a  lack  of  precise  data  concerning  the  prob- 
able location  of  flash  flooding  and  its  accompanying 
effects  (land  and  mudslides).... 

Three  of  the  Safety  Policies  that  pertain  to  geologic  hazards 
are: 

1.   Identify,  delineate,  and  appraise  potentially 
hazardous  geologic  and  flood  hazard  areas  within 
the  County. . . . 

k.      Promote  compatible  land  uses  for  areas  of  deter- 
mined geologic  hazard  such  as  the  designation  of 
open  space,  recreation,  or  agriculture.... 

9.   Discourage  the  locating  of  structures  for  human 
occupancy  in  areas  subject  to  determined  geologic 
or  flood  hazards  (including  areas  subject  to  severe 
flash  flooding  and  its  related  landslides  and  mud 
flows) 

Geothermal  Element 

The  Geothermal  Element,  which  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  con- 
sultants, was  adopted  on  November  22,  1977*  As  explained  un- 
der Scope  of  the  Element; 

Imperial  County  has  long  considered  the  potential 
of  geothermal  development  to  be  significant  enough 
to  merit  developing  a  geothermal  element.   To  pro- 
vide the  data  for  the  Element,  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Grant  was  sought  in  1973-   Funding  was 
approved  in  1975  and  research  performed  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  Technology.   The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  research  program  has  been  to  provide 
the  data  base  for  the  Geothermal  Element.   The 
specific  papers  prepared  by  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Riverside  and  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  are  shown  in  the  Bibliography  and 
are  included  by  reference.... 
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In  addition  to  research  on  such  matters  as  seismic  effects, 
subsidence,  water  requirements,  reinjection,  transmission 
lines,  effect  upon  agriculture,  and  environmental  impacts, 
the  Element  includes  the  results  of  a  public  opinion  survey 
on  geo thermal  development.   It  is  reported  under  Public 
Opinion  that: 

(1).   About  90%   of  the  population  favors  development. 

(2).   19$  feel  they  have  a  good  understanding  of 
geothermal  development. 

(3)«  75%   thought  preserving  the  environment  was  an 
important  issue. 

(4).  75%>   of  the  population  favors  strict  regular' :  -a 
ition :  of  .geothermal  development .... 

In  the  chapter  on  Research  Analysis,  one  of  the  findings  re- 
ported is  "...that  between  7.000  and  20,000  megawatts  could 
be  developed  for  a  thirty  (30)  year  period  from  the  liquid 
resource  alone....".   Another  determination  is  that  "...a 
very  small  percentage  of  agricultural  land  would  be  needed 
to  produce  the  program  geothermal  resource  and  that  this 
land  could  be  replaced  by  developing  land  not  in  production 
or  not  in  irrigation. . . ." . 

Three  of  the  Assumptions  of  the  Element  are: 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  electrical  demand  will  in- 
crease in  the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  electricity  developed  from 
geothermal  energy  will  be  competitive  in  cost  with 
electricity  developed  from  other  sources.... 

6.   It  is  assumed  that  all- development  can  be  kept 
environmentally  attractive  and  acceptable.... 

Under  Issues/Policies,  several  policies  are  presented — seven 
of  which  are  quoted  here. 

•It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  County  to  require 
each  producer  to  provide  information  concerning 
the  anticipated  life  of  each  geothermal  facility. . . 

•Prevention  of  subsidence  is  vital  to  the  continued 
well  being  of  agricultural  operations... 

....the  County  shall  require  that  production  facil- 
ities be  sited  in  such  a  manner  designed  to  lessen 
impact  on  agriculture.... 
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•The  County  shall  require  that  all  transmission  lines 
be  located  in  designated  corridors  and  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  impact  on  agricultural  operations, 
urban  areas  and  recreational  activities.... 

•...additional  sources  of  water  for  geothermal  pro- 
duction must  be  developed.... 

'Encourage  the  development  of  the  direct,  nonelectric 
use  of  geothermal  energy. . . 

•Provide  all  information  possible  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic on  matters  pertaining  to  the  geothermal  resources. 

Commentary 

All  of  the  State-required  elements  are  included  in  the  Imper- 
ial County  General  Plan.  The  Open  Space  Element,  the  Conser- 
vation Element,  and  the  Geothermal  Element  are  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  Desert  Study.  Perhaps  because  most  of  the 
County  is  in  the  Public  Domain,  the  County  planning  programs 
tend  to  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  government  in  long-range  planning  activities. 

The  Land  Use  and  Circulation  Elements  are  in  need  of  review 
and  possible  up-dating.   Zoning  consistency  with  the  Plan  is 
said  to  be  "somewhat"  adequate.   Although  one  of  the  basic 
policies  of  the  County  is  to  protect  and  preserve  agriculture 
as  an  important  economic  asset,  there  are  increasing  threats 
of  encroachment  on  agricultural  lands  by  urban  expansion  and 
by  the  creation  of  rural  residential  sites.   Up  to  this  date, 
however,  no  land  in  the  County  has  been  placed  under  agricul- 
tural preserve  contract  (Williamson  Act). 

The  County  growth  rate  is  said  to  be  in  access  of  two  percent 
per  year,  and  there  is  no  significant  clamor  for  growth  con- 
trol or  growth  management.   Residents  of  the  County  tend  to 
be  growth-oriented.   There  is  an  awakening  public  interest  in 
comprehensive  planning,  however. 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  about  the  Desert  relates  to  rec- 
reation; officials  and  residents  are  worried  about  the  in- 
creasing number  of  "outsiders"  who  use  the  Desert  for  a  week- 
end playground  and  who  also  are  creating  problems  in  emergency 
health-care,  litter  control,  law  enforcement,  and  other  public 
services.   There  is  great  interest  in  geothermal  energy  and 
location  of  transmission  line  corridors,  but  little  interest 
in  solar  energy.   There  is  strong  support  for  increased  coor- 
dination of  Federal  and  local  planning  activities.   There  is 
also  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  California  Des- 
ert Plan  preparation,  but  some  disappointment  about  "lack  of 
representation"  on  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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City  of  Brawley 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Brawley  is  located  near  the  geographic  center  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  It  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  land. 
The  City  was  incorporated  in  1908. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  slightly  more  than  three  square  miles, 
and  the  area  of  the  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  ap- 
proximately 8-§-  square  miles.   There  are  no  BLM  lands  within 
the  City  or  its  Sphere  of  Influence. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Brawley  is  estimated  to  be  about 
15,000;  the  rate  of  growth  is  slow.   The  economy  of  the  City 
is  based  upon  agriculture  and  related  activities. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan 
For  the  City  of  Brawley,  which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting 
firm  and  adopted  in  August,  197^.   The  Flan  also  included  Cir- 
culation, Housing,  Conservation,  Open  Space,  Seismic  Safety, 
Public  Safety,  Noise,  Community  Facilities,  and  Community  De- 
sign Elements. 

The  Land  Use  Element  does  not  include  statements  of  goals  and 
policies;  however,  in  the  chapter  on  Implementation,  Objectives 
and  Recommendations,  one  of  the  Objectives  is;   "2)  To  promote 
the  best  possible  configurations  and  design  of  uses  within  the 
expansion  areas  of  the  Planning  areas." 

In  addition  to  various  urban  designations,  the  Element  includes 
a  category  of  Open  Space  Preserved  for  Future  Urban  Use,  which 
is  explained  in  the  text: 

This  classification  attempts  to  provide  a  safeguard 
against  premature  development  of  areas  which  may 
eventually  be  used  for  urban  purposes.   However,  at 
this  point  in  time  other  areas  are  deemed  more  suit- 
able for  development. 

Another  open  space  category  is  Desirable  Permanent  Open  Space 
which  is  intended  for  "...areas  which  for  one  or  more  reasons 
(scenic  qualities,  hazard  propensity,  unsuitability  for  urban 
use)  should  remain  open  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  Element  is  based  upon  a  projected  one  percent  annual  growth 
rate  to  199°  and  beyond.   The  projected  land  use  pattern  indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  Sphere  of  Influence  will  be  urbanized. 
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Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  includes  this  statement: 

Through  traffic ,  particularly  large  trucks  loaded 
with  agricultural  produce,  represents  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  the  total  vehicles  traveling  on  the  City 
streets  of  Brawley.   Although  these  large  volumes  of 
through  traffic  bring  business  to  Brawley,  they  also 
produce  such  undesirable  impacts  as  noise,  fumes,  an 
unappealing  visual  appearance,  and  inevitable  traf- 
fic hazards. . . . 

In  addition  to  a  system  of  proposed  Freeways ,  Collector  Roads. 
Minor  Roads,  and  Truck  Routes,  the  Element  proposes  that  a 
system  of  Bikeways  be  considered  " . . .which  would  provide  ac- 
cess to  schools,  parks,  and  other  neighborhood  facilities 
which  generate  sizable  proportions  of  bicycle  traffic." 

Housing;  Element 

Under  Housing  Demand  Factors  of  the  Housing  Element,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  " . . .more  than  30%   of  the  housing  stock  may 
be  said  to  be  of  fairly  low  quality....".   Under  Problems  and 
Resources,  one  of  the  housing  problems  stated  is; 

3)   The  adequate  housing  in  the  community  is  rela- 
tively in  short  supply  and  not  equally  accessible 
to  all  segments  of  the  community.   This  means,  a- 
mong  other  things,  that  replacement  housing  for  un- 
desirable units  is  generally  not  available. 

Q-pen  Space  Element 

Two  of  the  Open  Space  Objectives  are: 

1)  To  provide  adequate  open  space  areas  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  Brawley 
residents. 

2)  To  utilize  the  New  River  area  primarily  for 
open  space  uses  rather  than  urban  uses.... 

The  Open  Space  Plan  of  the  Open  Space  Element  designates  the 
land  bordering  the  New  River  as  Other  Permanent  Open  Space 
and  large  areas  outside  the  City  limits  as  Future  Growth  Areas . 
This  does  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  latter  areas  will 
remain  in  open  space  uses  for  a  very  long  time. 

Conservation  Element 

The  Conservation  Element  includes  discussions  of  climate, 
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surface  waters,  groundwater,  soils,  minerals,  energy,  flora, 
fauna,  and  agriculture. 

Several  conservation  Objectives  are  presented  in  the  Plan; 
three  of  them  are: 

To  improve  the  quality  of  various  soil  types  in  the 
City  and  ensure  the  conservation  of  soils  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health  and  safety. . . . 

To  prevent  to  the  extent  possible  the  further  deter- 
ioration of  the  New  River.... 

To  maintain  an  environment  in  which  non-nuisance 
wildlife  may  exist. 

One  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Element  applies  to  the  New 
River: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  New  River  and  its  associ- 
ated ecosystem,  because  it  is  relatively  unique,  be 
left  in  its  natural  state  and  that  planning  concern- 
ing it  involve  compatible  land  uses. .. .Moreover,  by 
utilizing  either  the  greenbelt/scenic  area  or  open 
space  land  uses  for  New  River,  the  possibility  of  en- 
vironmental accidents  that  might  effect  the  Salton 
Sea  National  Wildlife  Refuge  would  be  reduced.... 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element  includes  a  Summary  of  Noise  Evaluation, 
which  indicates  that  the  primary  noise  generators  in  Brawley 
are  (in  descending  order  because  of  length  of  occurence): 
trucks,  autos,  motorcycles,  dogs,  and  roosters.   Two  of  the 
Recommendations  are: 

Develop  a  consistent  land  use  planning  guide  by 
which  future  land  development  and  land  use  will 
be  evaluated  and  regulated  in  relation  to  the 
established  noise  criteria. . . . 

Establish  measures  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
ambient  noise  level  in  the  community. . . . 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

Unde^  the  heading  of  Identification  of  National  Seismic  Haz- 
ards in  the  Seismic  Safety  Element,  there  is  this  statement: 

No  faults  are  presently  known  to  exist  within  the 
Brawley  Planning  Area.  However,  as  noted  above, 
this  conclusion  is  based  on  minimal  data.   Therefore, 
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it  is  considered  highly  possible  that  one  or  more 
concealed  faults  may  be  present  within  the  Planning 
Area.   Such  faults  could  only  be  located  by  exten- 
sive and  detailed  subsurface  exploration. 

The  Element  does  point  out,  however,  that  the  Planning  Area 
"...is  considered  to  have  a  high  potential  for  liquefaction 


•  •  •  • 


One  of  the  seismic  safety  Recommendations  is:   "Ensure  that 
all  development  in  the  City  takes  into  consideration  existing 
geologic  conditions  and  makes  provisions  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  any  possible  hazards  which  might  result  from  such 
conditions." 

Public  Safety  Element 

In  the  introductory  section  of  the  Public  Safety  Element,  it 
is  pointed  out  that:   "In  Brawley,  as  in  most  other  cities, 
perhaps  the  public  safety  hazard  with  the  greatest  frequency 
of  occurrence  is  that  of  fire....". 

The  Element  includes  the  following  statement  about  geologic 
hazards: 

Apart  from  landslides  which  are  effectively  limited 
to  those  areas  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  New 
River,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  other  geologic 
hazard  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  earth- 
quakes.  This  would  be  the  chance  of  structural  dam- 
age as  the  result  of  subsidence  or  settling  on  indi- 
vidual properties. . . 

Community  Facilities  Element 

The  Community  Facilities  Element  pertains  to  public  utilities, 
recreational  facilities,  public  safety  buildings,  educational 
facilities,  civic  center,  and  other  facilities  for  the  City. 

Under  Recreational  Facilities,  there  is  an  interesting  state- 
ment about  park  standards  as  they  relate  to  the  City  of  Brawley: 

...the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association 
recommends  a  standard  of  10  acres  of  local  park 
sites  per  thousand  people  in  a  community.   Addi- 
tionally, the  same  organization  recommends  a  min- 
imum of  twenty  acres  of  regional  park  sites  per 
thousand  people.   Yet,  in  a  city  such  as  Brawley, 
such  standards  seem  almost  irrelevant,  because 
Brawley  enjoys  a  rather  unique  situation  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  communities.   For  example, 
the  City  is  nearly  surrounded  by  open  space  areas, 
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much  of  which  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  some  of 
which  is  reserved  for  recreational  use.... There  is 
ample  open  space  in  and  around  Brawley;  hence  the 
demand  for  park  acreage  is  perhaps  somewhat  less 
than  it  would  be  in  a  metropolitan  area. . . . 

One  of  the  Recommendations  for  community  facilities  is:   "To 
concentrate  on  enhancing  the  existing  recreational  facilities 
for  the  City  of  Brawley." 

Community  Design  Element 

The  three  Objectives  of  the  Community  Design  Element  are: 

To  strengthen  the  visual  identity  of  the  City. 

To  enhance  and  maintain  existing  vistas. 

To  strengthen  the  visual  form  and  structure  of  the 
City. 

One  of  the  significant  recommendations  of  the  Element  is  pre- 
sented under  Scenic  Highways: 

The  City  of  Brawley  and  its  surrounding  planning 
areas  do  not  now  contain  a  designated  Scenic  High- 
way.  It  is  not  recommended  that  such  designation 
be  given  any  present  or  proposed  future  routes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

Instead  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Community  design  efforts  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  visual  quality  of  the  major  thoroughfares 
within  the  Planning  Area. 

Commentary 

The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Brawley  is  a 
complete  and  unified  document  which  appears  to  be  a  sound 
guide  for  the  City's  anticipated  growth  and  change.   All  of 
the  State-mandated  elements  are  included  in  the  Plan,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Scenic  Highways  Element  which  is  consid- 
ered in  the  Community  Design  Element  as  explained  above. 
The  Housing  Element  is  presently  being  revised. 

The  present  annual  rate  of  growth  of  the  City  is  about  one 
percent.   Only  minor  inconsistencies  are  said  to  exist  between 
the  zoning  ordinance  and  the  General  Plan.   Residents  do  not 
seem  to  perceive  a  need  for  growth  control,  and  they  appear  to 
be  generally  satisfied  with  the  present  slow  rate  of  growth. 
Community  commitment  to  the  General  Plan  is  described  as  "faith- 
ful" .   There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  adequate  housing  in  the 
City. 
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In  regard  to  the  California  Desert  Study,  there  is  consider- 
able interest  in  Desert  recreation  with  some  apprehension 
about  ORV  restrictions.   The  sand  dunes  area  is  highly  valued 
as  a  recreational  resource.   There  are  concerns  about  water 
quality,  air  quality,  transmission  corridors,  and  visual  clut- 
ter.  There  is  an  awakening  interest  in  archaeology  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  hunting.   Interest  in  energy  sources — par- 
ticularly geothermal  energy — is  prevalent. 

City  of  Calexico 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Calexico  is  located  in  the  flat  Imperial  Valley 
between  the  New  River  and  the  Alamo  River.   It  lies  along  the 
California-Baja  California  International  Boundary,  north  of 
the  City  of  Mexicali.   It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ag- 
ricultural lands. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  2.5  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  approximately  6.5  square 
miles.   The  only  BLM  land  in  the  area  consists  of  a  small  par- 
cel (about  .3  acre)  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  City. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  to  be  13 » 568  by  the 
State  Department  of  Finance  in  February,  1978.   The  present 
growth  rate  is  relatively  slow.   The  economy  of  the  City  is 
dependent  upon  the  agricultural  activities  in  the  general  area; 
and,  because  it  is  a  principal  point  of  entry  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  the  City  derives  benefits  from  tourism 
and  commercial  activities. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  was  part  of  the  General  Plan  for  the  City 
of  Calexico,  which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  and  adopted 
on  February  7.  19^7 •   In  addition  to  the  Land  Use  Element,  the 
Plan  included  a  Major  Street  Plan,  a  Park  and  Recreation  Plan, 
and  a  Public  Buildings  Plan. 

A  revised  Land  Use  Element  was  adopted  in  1975 •   It  includes 
a  text  and  a  map  which  designates  various  urban  land  uses 
within  the  present  City  but  does  not  designate  future  land 
uses  within  the  remainder  of  the  Sphere  of  Influence.   Low 
density  residential  use  is  defined  as  "...no  more  than  4  units 
per  acre  and/or  minimum  lot  of  not  less  than  10,000  square 
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Circulation  Element 

The  revised  Circulation  Element  was  adopted  in  197^« 
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The  Element  includes  several  Principles — one  of  which  does  not 
often  appear  in  circulation  elements  of  local  general  plans: 
"To  plan  and  implement  the  existing  streets  and/or  construc- 
tion of  new  streets  according  to  the  density  and  type  of  land 
uses  designated  on  the  General  Plan." 

The  circulation  categories  are:   Principal  Arterial,  Minor  Ar- 
teriel,  and  Collector. 

Housing  Element 


The  Housing  Element  was  adopted  in  1975 •   A  field  survey  of 
housing  was  conducted  during  July  of  197^  and  revealed  that-- 
out  of  a  total  number  of  2767  dwellings — 713  were  in  need  of 
repair. 

The  Element  also  reported  from  the  1970  census  that  23  percent 
of  the  1,9^5  families  in  the  City  were  below  the  poverty  level 
as  compared  to  16  percent  in  all  of  Imperial  County. 

Under  Housing  Problems,  one  of  the  statements  is:   "Urban  hous- 
ing problems  for  Calexico  may  be  summarized  as  follows:   neg- 
lect,  exploitation,  abandon,  powerlessness,  indifference  and 
shortage." 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that:   "There  simply  are  not  enough 
units  in  sound  condition  to  satisfy  the  existing  population." 

Open  Space  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  in  197^   One  of  the  Goals 
of  the  brief  Element  is:   "1.   Promote  and  enhance  the  natural 
environment  and  not  disrupt  the  ecological  balance."   The  Ele- 
ment points  out  that  "...in  the  New  River  area  is  approximately 
104  acres  of  virtually  undeveloped  land  for  future  recreational 
purposes....".   One  of  the  Proposals  for  Open-Space  Programs  is: 

Located  in  the  New  River  bottom,  "Lago  del  Sol"  is 
proposed  as  a  recreational  development  for  swimming, 
fishing  and  skiing.   With  over  43  acres  of  water 
surface  and  nearly  two  miles  of  shore  line,  "Lago 
del  Sol"  will  attract  recreation  minded  people  from 
all  over  the  Imperial  Valley,  as  well  as  outside 
areas.   Coupled  with  the  existing  golf  and  gun  club 
within  walking  distance,  this  will  be  as  complete 
a  recreational  facility  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Noise  Element 

The  Noise  Element,  which  was  adopted  in  197^ »  states  under 
Identification  of  Noise  Sources  that:   "The  majority  of  all 
noise  produced  within  Calexico  is  the  result  of  automotive 
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vehicles.   The  most  serious  offenders  are  trucks,  motorcycles 
and  those  automobiles  with  loud  exhausts....".   The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Calexico  International  Airport  are 
also  identified  as  significant  contributors  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem. 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Scenic  Highways  Element,  which  was  adopted  in  197^, in- 
cludes this  recommendation  under  Corridors: 

The  Railroad  Rights-of-Way  can  play  an  important 
role  in  the  beautif ication  and  identification  of 
urban  structure  of  Calexico.   It  is  recommended 
that  all  rights-of-way  within  the  City  be  treated 
with  appropriate  landscaping  thereby  creating  a 
visual  and  physical  buffer. 

The  Element  proposes  portions  of  Imperial  Avenue,  Anza  Road', 
Highway  111,  and  Highway  98  as  future  scenic  highways  to  re- 
ceive landscape  treatment. 

Safety  Element 

The  Goal  of  the  Safety  Element,  which  was  adopted  in  197^  is: 

The  goal  of  the  Safety  Element  is  to  minimize  dan- 
ger to  life  and  property  from  fires,  geological 
hazards,  man-made  or  natural  disasters  by  provid- 
ing water,  sanitary  facilities,  evacuation  routes, 
clearances  around  structures  and  open  space  or 
park  areas  for  the  sheltering  of  the  affected  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  the  event  of  such  disasters. 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  was  also  adopted  in  197^-   The  Im- 
perial Fault  and  the  Superstition  Hills  Fault  are  identified 
as  ones  which  present  a  possible  threat  to  the  City. 

The  Element  includes  a  set  of  four  Goals,  but  does  not  pre- 
sent a  set  of  seismic  safety  policies.   One  of  the  Goals  is: 
"Determine  the  probability  of  earthquakes  and  related  fac- 
tors in  the  Calexico  area." 

Commentary 

The  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Calexico  may  be  described  as 
brief  but  not  necessarily  "to  the  point".   All  of  the  elements 
required  by  State  planning  law  are  included  in  the  General 
Plan  except  the  Conservation  Element.   The  planning  staff  is 
in. the  process  of  revising  some  of  the  elements. 
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There  is  varying  commitment  to  the  General  Plan,  and  zoning 
is  said  to  be  consistent  with  the  Flan  "except  in  part  of  the 
Downtown  area."   The  housing  shortage  is  due  in  part  to  the 
population  pressures  in  the  Mexicali  metropolitan  area,  which 
is  said  to  be  approaching  a  population  of  70O1OOO  persons. 
There  is  not  much  vacant  land  for  residential  expansion  re- 
maining within  the  City  of  Calexicoj  some  of  the  agricultural 
land  outside  the  City  is  phasing  out  to  residential  and  other 
urban  uses.   There  is  no  apparent  awareness  of  need  for  growth 
control  or  growth  management  in  the  City. 

Some  of  the  concerns  about  the  Desert  Plan  Program  relate  to 
geothermal  energy,  transmission  corridors,  air  quality,  and 
water  quality.   Some  residents  are  said  to  wonder  about  pos- 
sible impacts  of  the  Desert  Plan  on  Calexico.   Some  see  a  need 
for  greater  coordination  with  Mexico  in  the  preparation  of  the 
California  Desert  Plan. 

City  of  Calipatria 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Calipatria  is  located  in  the  Imperial  Valley  on 
State  Highway  111  about  six  miles  southeast  of  the  Salton  Sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  flat  agricultural  lands. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  1.5  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  2.5  square  miles.   There 
are  no  BLM  lands  within  or  near  the  City. 

The  population  is  unofficially  estimated  to  be  2,400;  a  spe~ 
dal  census  in  1976  revealed  a  population  of  2,174.  The  City 
serves  as  a  small  residential-commercial  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding agricultural  enterprises. 

General  Plan 

An  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion revealed  that  the  City's  General  Plan  is  incomplete.  The 
Official  Zoning  Map  was  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  interview 
along  with  a  sketch  map  of  a  proposed  Land  Use  Plan.  No  other 
elements  of  the  General  Plan  have  been  made  available  for  this 
study. 

Commentary 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  City  of  Calipatria  does  not 
have  an  active  planning  program.   If  any  of  the  State -mandated 
general  plan  elements  have  been  adopted  by  the  City  Council, 
they  are  not  being  widely  circulated  nor  are  they  being  dis- 
played for  public  viewing. 
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The  City's  rate  of  growth  is  said  to  be  rapid,  and  there  is 
some  public  interest  in  planning- -according  to  the  official 
who  was  interviewed  for  this  study. 

Concerns  about  the  California  Desert  Study  relate  to  energy 
"concepts"  (there  is  great  interest  in  geothermal  sources), 
transmission  corridors,  recreation  (possibilities  for  ORV 
storage),  hunting,  archaeology  (Indian  artifacts),  agricul- 
ture, and  freedom  of  access  to  recreational  areas. 

City  of  El  Centro 

Introduction 

The  City  of  El  Centro  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Im- 
perial "Valley  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Mexican 
border.   The  topography  is  flat,  and  the  elevation  is  approx- 
imately ^5  feet  below  sea  level.   The  City  is  surrounded  by 
land  in  agricultural  uses. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  almost  5*2  square  miles  and  the  area 
of  the  City's  Sphere  of  Influence  is  about  17*5  square  miles. 
There  are  no  BLM  lands  within  or  near  the  City. 

The  City  of  El  Centro,  which  is  the  County  Seat,  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  more  than  23,000  and  is  the  most  populous 
city  in  Imperial  County.   It  is  a  principal  service-retail 
center  for  the  agri-business  in  the  County. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  General  Plan  for  the  City 
of  El  Centro,  a  comprehensive  document  which  was  prepared  by 
a  planning  consulting  firm.   The  detailed  Plan,  with  all  of 
the  required  elements,  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973*   The  consultant  recently  submitted  an  Amended 
General  Plan,  and  public  hearings  on  the  new  Plan  are  expected 
to  commence  before  the  end  of  1978. 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  1973  Plan  is  to:   "Pre- 
serve and  protect  agricultural  uses  and  the  natural  resources 
within  the  City's  area  of  influence  in  the  Imperial  Valley." 
The  present  Land  Use  Element  includes  four  designations  of 
residential  use  (in  addition  to  various  other  urban  designa- 
tions), ranging  from  Multiple  Family  High  Medium  Density  (not 
to  exceed  20  dwelling  units  -per  acre)  to  Agricultural  Suburban 
(not  to  exceed  one  dwelling  unit  per  acre"5T  The  purpose  of 
the  latter  designation  is  to  act  as  an  "urban  edge"  and  to  be 
applied  in  areas  "...generally  located  outside  of  the  existing 
City  boundaries  but  within  the  City's  sphere  of  influence...." 
According  to  the  1972  Land  Use  Survey,  there  were  no 
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agricultural  uses  within  the  City,  and  only  10.74%  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  City  was  in  the  form  of  "vacant  lots" . 

The  1978  Plan  under  Community  Goals  presents  a  new  goal:   "Pro- 
vide for  anticipated  population  growth  and  economic  development 
due  to  geothermal  energy  exploitation,  increased  tourism,  and 
other  factors."  Under  Future  Growth,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  population  of  El  Centro  is  currently  growing  at 
about  2%   per  year.   Projecting  steady  growth  at 
this  rate  to  the  year  2000  would  yield  a  population 
of  about  33.000  or  an  increase  of  roughly  $0%   over 
the  next  twenty- three  years. 

The  proposed  Land  Use  Element  of  the  1978  Plan  includes  this 
statement: 

Until  recently,  many  cities  have  emphasized  expan- 
sion into  new  areas  rather  than  the  recycling  and 
more  intense  use  of  existing  areas.   However,  over 
the  years,  experience  and  analysis  have  brought 
about  a  general  acceptance  that  such  an  approach 
to  accommodating  growth  can  be  expensive  in  provid- 
ing services  and  facilities  and  add  to  the  severity 
of  a  number  of  environmental,  social,  and  economic 
problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proposed  Element  does  not 
include  the  Agricultural  Suburban  designation  of  the  present 
Element.  Instead,  under  Objectives  and  Principles:  Area  of 
Influence,  it  is  stated  that: 

...it  appears  certain  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
residential  and  other  types  of  development  will 
take  place  in  the  city's  area  of  influence  which 
is  presently  under  County  regulation. 

A  series  of  objectives  and  principles  are  proposed  for  such 
growth  in  the  area  of  influence  of  which  four  are  quoted  here: 

To  develop  a  pattern  of  settlement  compatible  with 
efforts  to  preserve  agricultural  land  and  infra- 
structure. 

To  provide  a  variety  of  housing  types  ranging  from 
rural  to  urban  in  character  affordable  by  a  diver- 
sity of  economic  groups.... 

To  provide  for  anticipated  population  and  economic 
growth  due  to  geothermal  development  and  other  pos- 
sible growth  inducing  factors.... 
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To  coordinate  proposals  with  the  County  in  order  to 
administer  plans  in  the  immediate  period  prior  to 
annexation. 

Under  The  Existing  City  in  the  proposed  Element,  there  is  the 
determination  that;   "Because  of  a  limited  potential  for  fur- 
ther residential  development  within  the  city,  large  amounts 
of  land  outside  the  city's  current  boundaries  will  have  to  "be 
developed."   The  proposed  Element  includes  An  Integrated 
Growth  Management  Plan,  which  includes  this  statement; 

. . .The  proposed  plan  for  growth  is  based  on  the 
judgment  that  the  city  would  likely  have  to  accom- 
modate at  least  10,000  people  over  the  next  twenty 
years,  but  may  have  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
30,000  people  if  explosive  growth  takes  place. 

A  crucial  element  of  the  proposed  plans  for  the 
area  of  influence  is  that  the  future  expansion  of 
the  city  will  occur  in  a  phased  and  timely  and  ef- 
ficient manner.   This  is  necessary  to  .insure  an 
adequate  utilization  of  land  in  order  to  protect 
agricultural  lands  and  to  insure  new  development 
can  be  supplied  with  necessary  municipal  facili- 
ties and  services  efficiently  at  reasonable  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Growth  Management  Plan  includes  a  discussion  of  Factors 
In  Growth  Management  and  a  Development  Rating  System. 

Circulation  Element 

Two  of  the  Principles  of  the  adopted  Circulation  Element  are: 

•  Each  thoroughfare  and  its  terminal  facilities,  in- 
cluding parking,  be  designed  with  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  anticipated  traffic  based  on  in- 
tensity of  present  and  projected  land  use.... 

•  The  regulation  of  intensity  of  land  use  to  keep  the 
traffic  generated  in  balance  with  the  capacity  of 
the  arterial. . . . 

The  circulation  categories  include  Freeways.  Ma.ior  Highways, 
and  Collectors.   Under  Secondary  Circulation  System,  Public 
Transit  and  Bikeway  System  are  presented.   Under  the  latter 
heading,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  establishment  of  a  bikeways  system  separated 
from  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  is  a  desir- 
able goal.   However,  in  a  mature  well-developed 
community  this  is  not  accomplished  without  cost. 
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An  upgraded  system  of  bikeways  will  require  commun- 
ity support. . . . 

The  proposed  Circulation  Element  of  the  1978  Plan  includes  a 
discussion  of  airports  and  suggests  that  the  Naval  Airstation, 
about  seven  miles  west  of  the  City  "...could  be  an  alternative 
for  future  airport  expansion  if  a  joint  use  agreement  can  be 
worked  out....".   However,  the  discussion  continues  by  point- 
ing out  that,  if  the  Airstation  becomes  a  major  civilian  air- 
port:  "This  may  draw  new  residential  land  to  the  west  into 
high  quality  agricultural  lands  and  reinforce  current  west- 
ward population  trends ....". 

Housing  Element 

Under  Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  adopted  Housing  Element, 
there  is  this  thought-provoking  statement: 

...The  numbers,  types  and  condition  of  housing  struc- 
tures must  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  the  amenities  and  facilities  within  the 
community  and  individual  neighborhoods  that  mean  the 
difference  in  human  terms  between  living  or  simply 
existing. 

The  results  of  the  1972  Housing  Survey  revealed  that,  of  the 
total  of  6659  dwelling  units  observed,  16%   were  in  need  of 
minor  repair,  12fo   were  deteriorating,  and  1%   were  dilapidated. 

Under  Objectives  and  Principles,  one  of  the  Objectives  is: 
"To  see  that  the  area-wide  environment  for  housing  is  pro- 
tected and  maintained  so  that  a  'total  living  quality'  ex- 
ists." One  of  the  Principles  is:  "Support  govemmentally 
assisted  housing  as  an  appropriate  means  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  lower  income  families  within  the  city." 

Under  Specific  Recommendations,  there  is  a  word  of  caution 
about  strict  enforcement  of  building  codes: 

...The  demolition  of  unsafe  structures  that  are  in 
such  poor  condition  that  they  imperil  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  residents  is  also  handled  with 
great  discretion  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  bad  as 
these  structures  are,  they  represent  shelter  for 
people  with  extremely  limited  incomes. 

The  introductory  section  of  the  proposed  Housing  Element  of 
the  1978  Plan  states,  in  part: 

. . .Because  housing  need  is  a  function  of  the  re- 
gional housing  markets,  local  government  should 
collaborate  with  other  government  agencies  not 
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only  to  address  the  local  general  market  area  hous- 
ing needs,  "but  to  share  in  the  collective  responsi- 
bility for  making  adequate  housing  provisions  for 
people  in  the  region. 

Under  Five  Year  Projections  of  Market  Rate  Housing,  the  Ele- 
ment states  that: 

Assuming  that  population  continues  to  increase  at 
the  current  rate  of  2%  per  year,  and  that  average 
household  size  remains  constant,  about  726  addi- 
tional housing  units  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
five  years. . . . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  Individual  Planning  Areas, 
it  is  stated  that: "Residentially  zoned  vacant  land  within  the 
existing  city  boundaries  is  in  limited  supply...",  and  later 
on  continues  by  saying:   "...It  is  anticipated  that  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  influence  will  commence  in  the  west  and 
will  grow  in  a  counterclockwise  pattern  around  the  city....". 

Open  Snace  Element 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  adopted  Open  Space  Element,  it  is 
pointed  out  that: 

Open  space,  publicly  owned  and  maintained,  and  in- 
cluding local,  community  and  regional  parks,  high- 
way oriented  rest  and  recreation  areas  and  land- 
scaped buffers  between  various  land  uses,  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  an  environment  where  weather 
conditions  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  in  El  Cen- 
tre  In  summer,  open  space,  properly  landscaped 
and  shaded,  provides  relief  from  sun  and  heat. 
Particularly  during  this  time  of  the  year,  evening 
use  of  the  spaces  is  most  important.... 

One  of  the  Goals  is. that  the  Open  Space  Plan  shall:   "d.   Be 
coordinated  with  comparable  plans  of  neighboring  cities, 
county,  the  State  of  California,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment."  One  of  the  Recommendations  is: 

^.   Any  abandoned  railroad  or  other  right-of-way 
should  be  acquired  by  the  city  and  developed  as  a 
'landscaped  linkage'  between  various  parts  of  the 
city.   These  linkages  could  serve  as  pathways  for 
bicycles  and  equestrian  circulation. 

Under  The  Existing  Open  Space  the  proposed  Open  Space  Element 
of  the  1978  Plan  states  that: 

Valuable  agricultural  lands  within  the  city  and  its  area 
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of  influence  should  be  preserved  for  crop  production 
and  also  to  provide  buffer  space  between  urban  de- 
velopment and  the  surrounding  agricultural  region. 

Under  Implementation  Program,  the  proposed  Element  recommends 
the  consideration  of: 

*K   Agricultural  Preserves:   Voluntary  enrollment 
by  owners  of  local  prime  farmlands  into  agricultural 
preserve  contracts  will  protect  the  continued  use 
of  these  lands  for  agricultural  open  space.   The 
Williamson  Act,  passed  into  law  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, is  administered  by  the  County.   It  insures 
that  owners  of  prime  farmlands  will  only  be  taxed 
for  the  agricultural  use-value  of  their  lands,  in 
return  for  guaranteeing  that  the  land  will  be  kept 
in  agricultural  use  for  the  term  of  the  contract. 

Conservation  Element 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  Adopted  Conservation  Element  it  is 
stated  that: 

The  major  thrust  of  the  city's  conservation  efforts, 
therefore,  will  be  in  the  area  of  protecting  those 
lands  which  have  agricultural  potential,  while  chan- 
neling growth  in  the  direction  of  less  productive 
lands  or  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of 
land  already  urbanized. 

Two  of  the  policy  recommendations  listed  in  the  Element  are: 

1 .  The  city  consolidate  its  growth  within  the 
areas  indicated  for  urban  uses,  thus  retaining  the 
surrounding  Class  1  (Prime)  soils  for  agricultural 
use. 

2.  The  city  limit  the  utility  services  to  those 
areas  where  they  will  be  economically  appropriate 
and  adopt  a  policy  to  permit  urban  services  only 
in  those  areas  where  urbanization  will  not  inhibit 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the  activities  that  are 
normal  thereto .... 

The  proposed  Conservation  Element  of  the  1978  Plan  is  an  ex- 
panded and  much  more  complete  revision  of  the  adopted  Conser- 
vation Element.   It  deals  with  agriculture  and  soils;  geo- 
thermal  resources;  water  and  air  resources;  community  and 
historic  values;  and  energy  conservation. 

Two  of  the  "consequences  of  growth"  are  presented  in  the  in- 
troductory section: 
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(1)  Future  population  growth  may  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  farmlands  which  will  in  turn  affect  water- 
use  patterns  within  the  Imperial  Valley. 

(2)  Geothermal  production  could  cause  adverse  im- 
pact to  agricultural  lands  from  either  subsidence 
or  increased  seismicity. . . . 

Three  of  the  principles  under  Agriculture  and  Soils  Conserva- 
tion are : 

—  To  coordinate  programs  of  action  between  the  City, 
County  and  State,  to  insure  the  effective  conserva- 
tion of  agricultural  land  uses  within  the  region. . . . 

—  To  promote  infill  and  cluster-type  development  so 
that  unwarranted  urbanization  of  outlying  areas  is 
curtailed. 

—  To  coordinate  geothermal  development  policies  with 
the  County  and  State,  to  minimize  the  impacts  upon 
local  agriculture. 

Under  the  same  heading,  there  is  this  statement: 

Implementing  land -conserving  policies  through  the 
zoning  and  subdivision  ordinances  will  help  fore- 
stall premature  expansion  of  the  city  into  agricul- 
tural areas.   The  city  zoning  ordinance  provides 
for  an  agricultural  district  requiring  a  20-acre 
minimum  lot  size,  and  restricting  residential  devel- 
opment to  1  acre  of  the  total  parcel.... 

One  of  the  principles  under  Geothermal  Resources  is:   "To  in- 
sure that  the  public  is  well  informed  about  the  effects  of  re- 
source extraction  and  use." 

One  of  the  principles  under  Water  and  Air  Conservation  is: 

To  conserve  a  limited  essential  water  resource  (the 
Colorado  River)  which  must  provide  for  many  commun- 
ities and  land  uses  throughout  the  Southwest  United 
States . 

Under  Air,  the  proposed  Element  reports  that  in  the  El  Centro 
area: 

Particulate  matter  is  generated  by  wind  blow  dry 
soils,  particularly  during  the  late  fall,  and  dur- 
ing the  dust  storms  of  winter  and  early  spring. 
Agricultural  burning  and  cultivation  practices  con- 
tribute most  of  the  airborne  dust. 
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The  objective  of  Conservation  of  Community  and  Historic  Values 
is:   "To  maintain  those  community  values  and  local  historic 
places  which  provide  a  sense  of  continuity,  and  "bring  unique 
character  to  El  Centro." 

One  of  the  principles  under  Energy  Conservation  is:  "To  en- 
courage the  use  of  passive  solar  design  concepts  as  a  way  to 
reduce  energy  consumed  for  summer  space  cooling  and  for  winter 
heating." 

Scenic  Highways  Element 

The  Introduction  of  the  adopted  Scenic  Highways  Element  re- 
ports that: 

At  present,  the  City  of  El  Centro  has  provided  for 
a  wide  landscaped  area  on  the  southerly  side  of 
State  Route  8  freeway  which  lies  in  the  southerly 
portion  of  the  city.   The  landscaping  of  this  area 
and  the  careful  regulation  of  the  northerly  edge 
will  place  the  City  in  an  advanced  position  to  re- 
quest that  the  County  adopt  equivalent  policies  on 
controls  and  improvements  that  will  assure  the  high- 
est quality  of  development  in  the  areas  adjacent  to 
this  route. 

The  Element  proposes  that: 

Several  other  routes  within  the  City  should  be 
treated  as  local  Scenic  Highways,  mainly  through 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  the  land- 
scaping of  the  median  strips  and  edges.   These 
routes  would  include  Imperial  Highway,  Adams  Aven- 
ue-4th  Street  and  8th  Street.   The  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  these  streets  through  a  program 
intended  to  beautify  the  approachways  to  the  cen- 
tral area  and  the  several  residential  districts 
would  stabilize  the  value  of  all  property  in  the 
City  and  reflect  in  sense  of  pride  that  all  resi- 
dents may  enjoy  by  living  in  a  community  that 
cares  about  its  visual  impact  on  all  who  visit  or 
are  a  part  of  its  permanent  population. 

The  Element  includes  several  typical  plans  and  drawings  to  il- 
lustrate methods  of  landscaping  scenic  routes. 

Noise  Element 

The  adopted  Noise  Element  reports  that  transportation  facili- 
ties contribute  much  of  the  noise  in  the  El  Centro  area.  In- 
cluded are  airports,  trucks,  autos,  and  railroads. 
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One  of  the  Policies  and  Actions  recommended  in  the  Element  is 
that: 

The  city  should  take  measures  to  mitigate  adverse 
effects  of  noise  levels  where  such  would  be  incom- 
patible with  existing  or  planned  land  uses  or  to 
adjust  the  land  use  pattern  in  relation  to  the 
noise  source. 

Seismic  Element 

Under  Existing  Faults  in  the  adopted  Seismic  Element,  it  is 
reported  that: 

The  cities  of  Brawley,  Imperial,  El  Centro,  and  Cal- 
exico  have  within  the  last  35  years,  received  damage 
from  the  movements  of  major  faults  in  the  San  Jacinto 
fault  zone.   These  are  the  Imperial  and  Superstition 
Hills  faults. 

The  Imperial  Fault  is  located  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
El  Centro,  and  the  Superstition  Hills  Fault  is  a  few  miles  to 
the  north. 

Under  Earthquake  Intensities,  the  Element  reports  that: 

El  Centro  is  located  in  an  area  where  there  have 
been  between  16  and  25  earthquakes  that  have  pro- 
duced a  modified  mercalli  intensity  of  VI  to  VII 
in  a  given  locality  in  the  time  interval  181 0-1 969. 
This  information  indicates  in  a  very  general  way 
that  when  an  area  has  experienced  a  certain  number 
of  occurrences  of  potentially  damaging  shaking  in 
the  last  160  years,  it  can  be  assumed  that  this 
same  area  might  experience  approximately  the  same 
level  in  the  next  160  years.   It  does  not  indicate 
when  quakes  will  occur  and  it  does  not  indicate  the 
level  of  shaking. 

Safety  Element 

Under.  Goals... of  the  adopted  Safety  Element,  there  is  this  state- 
ment: 

The  City  must  recognize  that  certain  hazards  exist 
in  ordinary  day  to  day  living  and  thereby  establish 
and  recognize  reasonable  enforcement  of  land  use, 
building,  subdivisions,  controls  enabling  the  com- 
munity to  provide  space  around  buildings,  streets 
with  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  daily  travel 
and  to  serve  as  emergency  routes  for  any  disaster 
that  could  occur. 
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Public  Facilities  Element 

In  addition  to  the  nine  required  elements,  the  General  Plan 
includes  an  adopted  Public  Facilities  Element.   It  provides 
for  the  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  governmental 
requirements  of  the  City. 

One  of  the  Principles  for  Parks  and  Recreation  is  "The  provi- 
sion of  accessible  playground  and  public  recreation  facilities 
within  suitable  distance  of  all  residential  areas  of  El  Centre' 

Under  Park  Standards,  the  Element  reports  that: 

National  standards --arrived  at  after  years  of  study 
by  specialists  in  the  field — indicate  that  cities 
should  provide  a  minimum  of  4  acres  of  neighborhood 
and  community  parks  for  each  1,000  persons. 

One  of  the  Principles  under  Education  is:   "Coordinate  the  use 
of  school  and  park  recreational  facilities  through  cooperation 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  service,  safety,  convenience  and  econ- 
omy. " 

The  proposed  Public  Facilities  Element  of  the  1978  Plan  pre- 
sents a  new  principle:   "To  coordinate  the  expansion  of  public 
facilities  with  the  land  use  and  growth  management  plan."   The 
proposed  Element  includes  considerations  of  the  need  for  ex- 
panded water  and  sewer  systems  and  the  possible  impact  of  large- 
scale  geothermal  development  on  the  City's  facilities. 

Commentary 

The  City  of  El  Centro  has  an  impressive  planning  program.   The 
General  Plan,  which  was  adopted  in  1973  >  was  well-prepared  and 
consolidated  into  one  document.   In  keeping  with  good  planning 
practice,  the  Plan  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  amended  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.   All  of  the  required  elements  are  in- 
cluded in  the  1973  Plan  and  in  the  1978  Proposed  Plan.   One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  1978  Plan  is  that  it  in- 
cludes an  Integrated  Growth  Management  Plan  intended  to  serve 
as  "...an  instrument  to  provide. . .for  the  phasing  and  direc- 
tion of  growth..."  for  the  City  of  El  Centro. 

The  zoning  ordinance  is  reported  to  be  fairly  consistent  with 
the  General  Plan,  although  some  work  remains  to  be  done. 
There  has  been  strong  commitment  to  the  General  Plan  in  the 
past.   Some  of  the  city  policies  are  said  to  be  in  conflict; 
however,  these  conflicts  may  be  eliminated  or  reduced  in  num- 
ber when  the  1978  Plan  is  adopted.   The  City  has  a  significant 
rate  of  growth,  and  there  is  apparent  support  for  the  proposed 
Growth  Management  Plan  as  a  guide  for  growth. 
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In  regard  to  the  California  Desert  Plan,  there  is  interest  in 
the  possible  increase  in  local  tourism  related  to  Desert  rec- 
reation, and  it  is  generally  hoped  that  economic  benefits 
will  accrue  to  the  City.   There  is  local  interest  in  energy 
conservation,  geothermal  energy  resources,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal sites. 

City  of  Holtville 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Holtville  is  located  in  the  southeasterly  part  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  about  10  miles  east  of  the  City  of  El  Cen- 
tro .   It  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  lands  and  is  bound  on 
the  south  by  the  Alamo  River. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  about  one  square  mile,  and  the  area 

of  the  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  is  approximately 

6£   square  miles.   There  is  no  BLM  land  within  or  near  the  City, 

According  to  a  1975  Special  Census,  the  population  of  the  City 
of  Holtville  was  4,3^5;  the  current  population  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  5.000*   The  annual  growth  rate  during  the  period 
1 970-1 975  was  4.9  percent,  but  the  present  rate  of  growth  is 
believed  to  be  levelling  off.   The  economy  of  the  City — like 
that  of  most  of  the  cities  in  Imperial  County--is  strongly 
related  to  agriculture. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  the  General  Flan:   City  of 
Holtville  which  was  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  and  adopted 
in  1973»   The  Plan  also  included  Circulation,  Housing,  and 
Public  Facilities  Elements.   A  section  on  Environment  included 
initial  comments  on  conservation,  open  space,  noise,  and  seis- 
mic safety. 

The  Land  Use  Element  is  brief  and  indicates  that,  in  1973. 
about  19.2  percent  of  the  land  in  the  City  was  undeveloped. 
The  Land  Use  Plan  is  based  upon  a  population  projection  of 
4,500  persons  by  199°«   °ne  of  the  proposals  is  for:   "Long 
term  improvement  of  areas  along  Alamo  River  for  open  space  and 
recreational  purposes." 

A  preliminary  Land  Use  Element  is  part  of  a  Draft  City  of 
Holtville  General  Plan  which  is  being  prepared  by  the  plan- 
ning consulting  firm  that  prepared  the  previously  discussed 
Amended  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  El  Centre   Much  of  the 
content  of  the  Draft  Plan  for  the  City  of  Holtville  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Amended  General  Plan  for  El  Centre   The 
preliminary  Land  Use  Element  is  much  more  complete  than  the 
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adopted  Element  and  includes  a  Growth  Management  Plan.   Under 
the  heading  of  The  Existing  City,  it  is  stated  that; 

The  maximum  anticipated  population  growth  by  the 
year  2000  is  6,000  people,  which  added  to  the  cur- 
rent population  of  5>00°i  yields  a  total  population 
of  11,000  people. . . 

Under  Area  of  Influence  in  the  draft  Element',  there  is  this 

statement: 

The  protection  of  prime  agricultural  land  is  one 
goal  of  the  growth  management  plan.   However,... 
the  limited  extent  of  Class  I  and  II  soils  within 
the  city's  area  of  influence  suggests  that  urban 
growth  in  almost  any  direction  is  acceptable.... 

The  Element  suggests  that  future  growth  should  occur  to  the 
east  and  southeast.   One  of  the  proposed  residential  classi- 
fications is  Rural  Residential.which  would  provide  for  rural 
living.   The  desirable  minimum  area  for  this  type  of  lot 
would  be  two  acres,  and  it  would  serve  as  a  transition  from 
urban  to  agricultural  uses. 

The  preliminary  Land  Use  Plan  designates  Agriculture  for  most 
of  the  land  beyond  the  present  City  limits. 

The  Growth  Management  program  is  described  as: 

...an  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  by  community  leaders, 
not  to  stop  growth  and  change,  as  to  direct  it  and 
limit  it  to  prescribed  boundaries  determined  by  com- 
munity capabilities  to  relate  people  and  their  basic 
needs  and  demands  for  public  services  and  facilities. 

Circulation  Element 

The  adopted  Circulation  Element  proposes  a  system  of  Arterials 
and  Collectors  related  to  Local  streets.   As  stated  in  the  Ele- 
ment, the  system  "...will  allow  the  community  to  grow  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  at  the  same  time  provide  access  throughout  the 
City  with  a  minimum  amount  of  disruption  of  other  city  services." 

The  Draft  Plan  preliminary  Circulation  Element  presents  a  list 
of  principles — one  of  which  is:   "To  provide  convenient  access 
to  all  developed  or  readily  developable  property  in  the  city." 
The  preliminary  Element  also  includes  discussions  of  Regional 
Transportation  Links,  Street  Upgrading,  Public  Transit,  and 
Bikeway  System. 

Housing  Element 

The  adopted  Housing  Element  Housing  Inventory  reports  that,  in 
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1970,  39-^  of  ^e  City's  housing  units  were  in  "average"  con- 
dition, 5.8%  were  "poor",  and  .  1%  were  dilapidated.   Also,  the 
number  of  persons  per  occupied  unit  was  3 • 5 5  and  owner-occu- 
pied units  accounted  for  61. 1%   of  the  total  housing  units, 
v/hile  38.1$  were  renter-occupied.   The  Element  concluded  that 
the  housing  stock  in  Holtville  "...at  the  present  time  meets 
most  of  the  needs  of  the  community....". 

The  Element  closes  by  stating,  in  part,  that:   "The  informa- 
tion within  this  housing  section  should  be  considered  as  only 
an  initial  step  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  housing 
element  for  the  City  of  Holtville....". 

The  preliminary  Housing  Element  of  the  Draft  Plan  reports  that 
a  1978  Field  Survey  revealed  a  total  of  1370  housing  units  in 
the  City  of  which  968  (70.6$)  were  single-family  structures. 
The  Survey  also  reported  that  about  8%  of  the  total  units  are 
substandard. 

Under  Low  Income  Needs  Groups  in  Holtville.  the  Element  points 
out  the  fact  that  about  20%  of  the  total  households  in  Holt- 
ville need  housing  assistance,  yet  66%  of  eligible  families 
are  not  being  reached  through  housing  assistance  programs. 
The  preliminary  Housing  Element  is  much  more  complete  than 
the  adopted  Element. 

Public  Facilities  Element 

The  adopted  Public  Facilities  Element  deals  with  parks  and 
recreational  areas;  the  City  Hall;  fire  station;  police  sta- 
tion; library;  and  the  schools.   The  Element  includes  discus- 
sions of  Public  Facilities  Standards,  Public  Safety,  and  Pub- 
lic Facilities  Recommendations. 

The  preliminary  Public  Facilities  Element  of  the  Draft  Plan 
goes  into  much  more  detail  and  proposes  this  overall  objective 

To  coordinate,  throughout  the  General  Plan,  the  de- 
velopment of  public  facilities  within  the  city  and 
its  area  of  influence,  including  fire  stations  and 
other  public  service  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare 
of  all  citizens. 

One  of  the  proposals  under  Special  Interest  Parks  is  that  the 
Alamo  River  flood  plain  be  used  as  a  "long  park".  As  pro- 
posed in  the  text: 

...Parts  of  this  River  Front  Park  would  be  improved 
to  urban  park  specifications  while  other  parts  would 
be  more  'primitive'  and  would  contain  horse  and  hik- 
ing trails.   In  total,  this  park  would  contain  more 
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than  eighty  acres  and  would  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  a  city  population  in  excess  of  what  can  be 
expected  even  under  maximum  growth  conditions.... 

Noise  Element 

The  City  of  Holtville  does  not  have  an  adopted  Noise  Element. 
The  preliminary  Noise  Element  of  the  Draft  Plan  includes  a 
list  of  noise  principles — one  of  which  is: 

To  work  in  close  cooperation  with  local  farming  and 
processing  plants  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
source  emissions  through  reasonable  changes  in  oper- 
ations, the  location  of  activities,  and  other  fac-  ■■  •- 
tors  related  to  noise  production. 

Under  Current  Noise  Levels,  the  Element  reports  that: 

For  the  most  part,  current  noise  levels  in  the 
city's  residential  areas  are  acceptable.   However, 
annoying  noise  levels  occur  in  some  residential 
areas  due  to  sporadic  intrusions  of  noise  from 
loud  speakers  used  for  internal  communications 
within  the  complex  of  farm  product  processing 
plants .... 

Under  Future  Growth  and  Noise  Control,  the  point  is  made  that: 

If,  as  expected,  the  City  of  Holtville  continues  to 
grow,  street  traffic  will  increase  and  noise  levels 
will  become  more  severe.  Conceivably,  new  indus- 
tries attracted  to  the  area  by  geothermal  energy 
development  or  the  expansion  of  existing  industries 
may  also  degrade  the  presently  tranquil  environment 
of  the  city's  residential  neighborhoods. 

One  of  the  policies  recommended  in  the  preliminary  Noise  Ele- 
ment is: 

The  City  should  take  measures  to  mitigate  adverse 
effects  of  noise  levels  where  such  would  be  incom- 
patible with  existing  or  planned  land  uses  or  to 
adjust  the  land  use  pattern  in  relation  to  the 
noise  source. 

Commentary 

The  adopted  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Holtville  is  not  com- 
plete, since  it  lacks  the  required  elements  for  conservation, 
open  space,  noise,  scenic  highways,  seismic  safety,  and  safety, 
The  adopted  elements  are  not  up  to  date  and  generally  do  not 
conform  to  State  guidelines  for  the  preparation  and  content  of 
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local  general  plans.   The  current  program  aimed  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  revised  General  Plan  promises  to  meet  the  need 
for  an  adequate  plan  for  the  City. 

There  seems  to  be  significant  community  interest  in  planning 
• — at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  need  for  a  viable  general 
plan  is  recognized.  Most  of  the  residents  appear  to  favor  a 
strong  rate  of  growth,  yet  concede  that  some  form  of  growth 
management  is  desirable.   Although  there  is  a  need  for  addi- 
tional housing,  the  local  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  willing 
to  permit  expansion  of  residential  areas  into  agricultural 
lands  near  the  City.   The  local  desire  for  a  "relaxed"  com- 
munity environment  is  being  weighed  against  the  desire  for 
continued  growth  in  the  City  of  Holtville. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of  local  awareness  about  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  planning  program.   The  people  feel  that  the  near- 
by desert  areas  are  their  own  playgrounds  for  camping,  hunting, 
and  general  recreation,  and  they  generally  do  not  want  to  be 
crowded  by  large  numbers  of  outsiders.   There  is  considerable 
resentment  about  the  demand  for  local  public  services  created 
by  out-of -county  visitors  to  the  Desert.   Those  who  are  aware 
of  the  Desert  Plan  program  feel  that  it  will  be  worthless  if 
the  Plan  is  not  adequately  implemented  or  "enforced".   Most 
residents  hope  that  there  will  be  adequate  economic  benefits 
resulting  from  increased  use  of  the  Desert. 

City  of  Imperial 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Imperial  is  located  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
City  of  El  Centro  in  the  southerly  part  of  Imperial  Valley. 
The  topography  is  flat,  and  the  City  is  almost  surrounded  by 
agricultural  lands. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  I.69  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the 
City's  Sphere  of  Influence  is  about  6  square  miles..  There  are 
no  BLM  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  be  3,2*14  as  of  February,  1978.   The  City  is 
a  local  retail  and  wholesale  trade  center  serving  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  areas. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Imperial,  which  was  prepared 
by  a  consulting  firm,  was  adopted  on  June  2?,  1973 •   In  addi- 
tion to  a  Land  Use  Element,  the  Plan  includes  Circulation, 
Housing,  Public  Facilities,  Population/Economic  Development, 
and  Environment  Elements . 
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The  Land  Use  Element  (like  the  other  Elements)  is  generalized 
and  brief.  Under  Existing  Situation,  it  is  reported  that  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  the  total  land  within  the  City 
is  devoted  to  public  uses  (44.1%).  Streets  and  other  rights- 
of-way  take  another  31»3#«  One  of  the  Problems  listed  in  the 
Element  is  that  there  is  a  " . . .high  amount  of  publicly  owned- 
lands  from  which  City  receives  no  property  tax  revenues." 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  is  to:   "Provide  new  land  de- 
velopment with  well  located  public  facilities."   The  Land  Use 
Plan  map  includes  a  category  of  Agriculture,  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  fringes  of  the  City  to  the  north,  west,  and  east. 

Circulation  Element 

The  brief  Circulation  Element  states  under  Existing  Situation 
that:   "The  existing  street  system  in  Imperial  is  based  on  a 
grid  pattern  which,  for  the  most  part,  functions  very  well  in 
moving  traffic  in  and  through  the  city." 

Housing  Element 

The  Housing  Element,  under  Existing  Situation,  indicates  that, 
in  1970.  86.9  percent  of  the  housing  units  were  single-family 
units  and  that  6  percent  of  the  total  number  of  housing  units 
were  vacant  at  that  time.   A  housing  survey  revealed  that  14.9 
percent  of  the  units  were  in  "poor"  condition  and  2.1  percent 
were  dilapidated.   One  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Ele- 
ment is  that  "...at  the  present  time  many  people  are  paying 
less  of  a  percentage  of  their  income  for  housing  in  Imperial 
than  are  most  people  in  other  areas  of  the  country....". 

Under  Housing  Needs,  it  is  stated  that: 

Low  income  housing  remains  a  problem  and  is  some- 
what more  so  due  to  the  very  poor  condition  that 
the  present  public  housing  is  in  and  the  fact  there 
are  no  Federal  housing  programs  presently  available 
to  provide  replacement  housing. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Element  includes  this  state- 
ment:  "The  information  within  this  Housing  Element  should  be 
considered  as  only  an  initial  step  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  Housing  Element  for  the  City  of  Imperial." 

Public  Facilities  Element 

The  adopted  Public  Facilities  Element  deals  with  schools,  pub- 
lic safety,  public  facilities  standards,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  other  municipal  services. 

One  of  the  findings  presented  is  that  the  schools  within  the 
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City  are  operating  at  capacity  and  that  the  existing  elemen- 
tary school  is  "...prohibited  from  permanent  expansion  due  to 
its  proximity  to  the  County  Airport." 

Population  and  Economic  Development  Element 

The  adopted  Population  and  Economic  Element,  under  Existing 
Situation,  reports  that: 

. . .The  largest  numbers  of  people  employed  are  in- 
volved in  communications,  utilities  and  sanitary 
services  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.   These 
basically  reflect  the  fact  that  the  City's  economic 
base  is  composed  primarily  of  employees  of  IID  and 
persons  working  in  the  various  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  City. . . 

One  of  the  Opportunities  presented  is:   "Expansion  of  Airport- 
related  commercial  and  industrial  activities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  County  Airport." 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  is:   "Continued  expansion  of 
the  City's  population  in  a  slow  but  steady  manner." 

One  of  the  Proposals  is  that  "...a  general  area  around  the 
Airport  be  called  out  for  airport-related  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities....". 

Environment  Element 

The  Environment  Element  is  intended  to  address  "...a  variety 
of  issues  and  concerns  which  are  pertinent  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  City  of  Imper- 
xaj. ....  . 

In  the  section  on  Open  Space/Conservation,  it  is  pointed  out 
that : 

...the  City  of  Imperial,  as  part  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  agricultural 
activity  taking  place  around  it.   It  is  to  the 
City's  interest  to  see  that  areas  of  agricultural 
activity  are  preserved. 

Two  of  the  Open  Space/Conservation  Proposals  are: 

—  The  City  works  with  the  County  to  develop  uniform 
land  use  policies  on  urbanization, 


,  •  •  •  » 


--  The  City  insures  that  as  development  occurs,  provi- 
sions are  made  for  parks  and  other  open  space  areas. 
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The  brief  section  on  Seismic  Safety  reports  that: 

The  Imperial  Fault,  located  just  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  City,  is  an  historically  active  fault 
and  is  considered  responsible  for  the  earthquakes 
in  the  area  in  19^0  and  1966.   The  worst  earthquake 
was  the  earthquake  in  19^0  when  several  people  were 
killed  and  80$  of  the  buildings  in  Imperial  destroyed. 

The  section  on  Transportation  Noise  presents  some  general  in- 
formation about  noise,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  "... 
studies  have  not  been  conducted  to  determine  the  present 
noise  levels  within  the  residential  areas  of  Imperial...." 
and  adds  this  remark:   "...Of  special  importance  is  the  noise 
from  the  Imperial  County  Airport." 

Commentary 

Because  it  lacks  the  required  elements  for  conservation,  open 
space,  noise,  seismic  safety,  safety,  and  scenic  highways, 
the  Creneral  Plan  for  the  City  of  Imperial  is  incomplete.   The 
Land  Use,  Circulation,  and  Housing  Elements  need  to  be  revised 
and  expanded  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  State 
general  plan  guidelines.   Community  concern  about  inadequacies 
of  the  General  Plan  is  not  apparent,  although  some  effort  is 
being  made  to  update  the  Housing  Element. 

Local  interest  in  planning  matters  is  said  to  be  moderate. 
Residents  see  the  need  for  more  industry,  but  seem  to  accept 
the  present  slow  rate  of  growth  in  other  forms  of  urban  devel- 
opment.  There  is  some  support  for  a  growth  study  or  a  growth 
management  plan.   In  regard  to  the  California  Desert  planning 
program,  there  are  concerns  about  limited  access  to  BLM  lands, 
too  many  wilderness  areas,  the  need  for  protection  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  transmission  lines.   Residents  regard  agri- 
culture as  very  important  to  the  local  economy  and  are  con- 
cerned about  possible  problems  in  regard  to  air  quality  and 
water  quality.   There  is  support  for  alternate  forms  of  energy 
(particularly  geothermal  resources)  and  for  protection  of  wild- 
life in  the  nearby  desert  areas. 

City  of  Westmorland 

Introduction 

The  City  of  Westmorland  is  located  near  the  western  edge  of 
the  agricultural  lands  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  the  Salton  Sea.   The  land  is  flat,  and  the 
City  is  surrounded  by  farmlands.   The  City  is  bisected  by 
State  Highway  86. 

The  area  of  the  City  is  about  one-third  of  a  square  mile,  and 
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the  City's  adopted  Sphere  of  Influence  contains  one  square 
mile  of  land. 

The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  "be  1,550  as  of  February,  1978.   The  present 
rate  of  growth  is  slow.   The  economic  life  of  the  community  is 
based  upon  providing  retail  goods  and  services  for  the  sur- 
rounding farmlands. 

Land  Use  Element 

The  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  Westmorland  was  adopted  on 
June  26,  1973-   It  was  prepared  by  the  consulting  firm  that 
prepared  the  general  plans  for  the  City  of  Holtville  and  the 
City  of  Imperial;  all  three  plans  were  completed  in  June,  1973 
and  are  generally  alike  in  terms  of  organization,  content,  and 
format.   The  Plan  includes  Land  Use,  Circulation,  Housing,  Pub- 
lic Facilities,  Population/Circulation,  and  Environment  Ele- 
ments.  One  of  the  general  goals  is:   "Promote  an  atmosphere 
of  a  small  yet  stable  and  friendly  community." 

The  introductory  section  of  the  Land  Use  Element  indicates 
that  " . . .Westmorland  is  primarily  a  residential  community  of 
single  family  homes  with  a  local  service-related  commercial 
core  and  a  scattering  of  agriculturally  oriented  industrial 
uses." 

Two  of  the  Problems  reported  in  the  Element  are: 

— Lack  of.  land  within  city  available  for  residential 
development 

— Absentee  land  owners  who  do  not  develop  their  prop- 
erty but  will  not  sell  it  either. 

One  of  the  Plan  Proposals  is:   "Coordination  with  Imperial 
County  officials  to  determine  feasibility  of  establishing  des- 
ert conservation  area  west  of  the  city." 

The  Land  Use  Map  indicates  Agriculture  outside  the  south  and 
east  boundaries  of  the  Sphere  of  Influence  and  for  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  within  the  north  and  west  boundaries  of  the  Sphere. 

Circulation  Element 

In  the  introductory  section  of  the  Circulation  Element,  it  is 
reported  that: 

Much  of  Westmorland's  viability  as  an  important  gate- 
way to  the  Sal ton  Sea  recreational  areas  is  its  lo- 
cation along  State  Highway  86.   The  State  is  present- 
- ■  "ly-  studying  the  possibility  of  developing  a  freeway 
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through  this  portion  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elim- 
inating the  need  for  traffic  to  use  Highway  86.  At 
the  present  time  such  a  freeway  seems  to  be  ten  to 
fifteen  years  away. . . . 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  is  to:   "Provide  access 
through  the  community  which  will  not  conflict  with  local  cir- 
culation needs." 

One  of  the  Plan  Recommendations  states,  in  part,  that  the  City 
should: 

. . .Continue  to  coordinate  with  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment concerning  the  possible  freeway  to  replace 
the  present  State  Highway  86.... It  is  thought  that  a 
bypass  to  the  north  of  the  city  would  further  this 
desire  more  than  a  southerly  route  would. 

Housing  Element 

The  adopted  Housing  Element  reports  that: 

Housing  values  in  Westmorland  are  relatively  low.... 
This,  along  with  other  factors,  discourages  devel- 
opers from  building  in  Westmorland  since  they  be- 
lieve that  they  can  build  the  same  units  in  Brawley 
or  El  Centro  and  obtain  a  considerably  higher  price 
or  rental  rate.... 

A  housing  survey  conducted  in  June,  1973  revealed  that  21.3$ 
of  the  housing  units  were  in  "poor"  condition,  and  9.5%  were 
"fair" . 

One  of  the  Proposals  and  Recommendations  is  to:   "Develop  a 
code  enforcement  program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  housing 
in  the  city." 

Westmorland's  Housing  Element  is  also  described  as  "...only 
an  initial  step  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing element  for  the  City...". 

Public  Facilities  Element 

The  introductory  section  of  the  Public  Facilities  Element  re- 
veals that  the  one  school  in  Westmorland  (kindergarten  through 
eighth  grade)  is  presently  at  capacity  with  approximately  800 
students.   Also,  the  City's  sewage  system  is  reported  to  be 
" . . .at  over  capacity" . 

Under  Problems,  it  is  reported  that  the  sewer  plant  " . . .has 
good  equipment  but  the  city  does  not  have  the  expertise  to 
run  it  properly." 
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Population  and  Economic  Development  Element 

In  the  introductory  section  of  the  Population  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Element,  it  is  stated  that: 

Westmorland's  population  has  been  relatively  stable 
over  the  past  twenty  years  with  little  growth  due  to 
the  agglomerating  of  farms  in  the  area  which  has 
brought  about  a  need  for  less  people  to  work  the  ag- 
ricultural lands  rather  than  more  people.... 

One  of  the  Problems  presented  is  the  "...General  decrease  in 
number  of  people  living  and  working  in  the  agricultural  lands 
around  Westmorland." 

One  of  the  Goals  and  Objectives  is: 

--Develop  policies  which  would  encourage  continuing 
as  a  city  with  a  relatively  stable,  permanent  popu- 
lation by  widening  opportunities  for  residents  to 
find  different  housing  types  in  the  city  as  their 
needs  and  life  styles  change . 

One  of  the  Plan  Recommendations  is: 

--City  attempt  to  purchase  land  along  the  railroad 
right-of-way  for  the  development  of  a  city  owned 
travel  trailer  park  which  would  take  advantage  of 
the  increasing  number  of  recreational  vehicles 
passing  through  the  city. 

Environment  Element 

The  Environment  Element  includes  discussions  of  open  space, 
conservation,  seismic  safety,  and  transportation  noise. 

Under  Open  Space/Conservation,  it  is  stated  that: 

...The  city  itself  should  take  action  to  see  that 
conservation  efforts  are  made  as  the  city  grows  to 
protect  areas  which  have  special  agricultural  po- 
tential and  direct  its  urban  growth  into  the  areas 
of  less  productive  lands  or  toward  more  efficient 
utilization  of  land  which  has  already  been  urban- 
ized. 

One  of  the  Open  Space/Conservation  Proposals  is:   "The  City 
work  with  the  county  to  conserve  a  portion  of  the  desert  areas 
west  of  the  city  as  an  example  of  a  desert  environment." 

In  the  brief  discussion  of  Seismic  Safety,  it  is  reported  that 
"Although  Westmorland  is  not  located  on  a  known  fault,  it  is 
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not  far  from  the  Imperial  fault  along  which  a  serious  earth- 
quake occurred  in  19^0." 

One  of  the  Seismic  Safety  Recommendations  is:   "Inform  public 
of  potential  structural  seismic  hazards." 

Under  Noise  Measures,  it  is  stated  that: 

At  the  present  time  studies  have  not  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  present  noise  levels  within  the 
residential  areas  of  Westmorland.   It.  will  be  impor- 
tant, however,  that  such  studies  be  conducted  in  the 
near  future.   Of  special  importance  is  the  noise 
from  the  truck  traffic  along  Center  Street. 

Commentary 

Westmorland's  adopted  General  Plan  is  not  complete  and,  for 
the  most  part,  does  not  meet  State  guidelines  for  developing 
local  general  plans.   The  City  has  not  adopted  the  required 
open  space,  conservation,  scenic  highways,  noise,  seismic 
safety,  and  safety  elements;  and  the  adopted  Land  Use,  Cir- 
culation, and  Housing  Elements  are  in  need  of  up-dating. 
There  is  no  perceptible  community  movement  to  solve  these 
shortcomings,  however. 

Zoning,  is  said  to  be  consistent  with  the  General  Plan.   How- 
ever, the  Implementation  section  of  the  adopted  General  Plan 
asserts  that  the  City's  zoning  ordinance  "...is  considerably 
out  of  date  and  no  longer  reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people  of  the  community...." 

The  rate  of  growth  is  slow,  and  there  is  no  apparent  awareness 
of  a  need  for  a  growth  management  program.   Perhaps  because 
many  of  the  City's  public  facilities  are  operating  at  or  near 
capacity,  the  people  of  Westmorland  are  content  with  the  pres- 
ent slow  rate  of  growth. 

Residents  tend  to  be  protective  toward  scenic  values  in  the 
Desert  and  opposed  to  new  transmission  lines  in  the  area. 
Preservation  of  agriculture  is  important  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  air  quality.   There  is  concern  about  any  additional 
deterioration  of  water  quality;  drinking  water  is  presently 
imported.   Residents  generally  support  the  development  of  geo- 
thermal  energy  resources  and  support  the  management  of  wild- 
life for  hunting  values.   The  General  Plan  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "desert  conservation  area"  near  the  City 
indicates  an  interest  in  the  evolving  California  Desert  Plan. 
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San  Diego  County 

Land  Use  Element 

The  Land  Use  Element  of  the  San  Diego  County  General  Plan  was 
adopted  on  December  5,    19^7 •   The  Element  has  since  been 
amended  numerous  times--the  tenth  amendment  was  adopted  on 
December  1^,  1977. 

The  text  of  the  Element  includes  chapters  on  Urban  Land  Uses, 
Nonurban  Land  Uses,  and  Other  Land  Uses.  The  chapter  on  Non- 
urban  Land  Uses  relates  the  most  to  that  portion  of  San  Diego 
County  which  is  in  the  CDCA.  As  stated  in  the  Introduction; 
"The  areas  designated  for  'nonurban  land  uses'  either  are  not 
expected  to  be  needed  for  urban  expansion,  are  -not  suited  for 
urban  development,  or  are  needed  for  conservation  purposes....' 

Rural  Residential  applies  to  "existing  small  rural  settlements 
as  well  as  to  areas  that  are  suitable  for  a  rural  life  style 
not  requiring  an  urban  level  of  service....".   Part  of  the-  ex- 
planation of  this  designation  is  as  follows: 

Principles  of  justice  and  law  dictate  that  every 
owner  shall  be  provided  with  a  reasonable  use  of 
his  property.   These  same  principles,  however, 
provide  that  a  public  agency  should  control  its 
own  expenditures  for  the  protection  of  the  gen^- 
eral  welfare.   Accordingly,  the  Element  provides 
a  reasonable  use  of  the  rural  residential  areas 
of  a  temporary  nature,  with  provision  for  a  more 
intensified  use  after  1990- •• 

This  designation  allows  a  density  range  of  one  d.u.  per  1  to 
4  acres.  It  is  applied  to  areas  in  the  Borrego  Springs  com- 
munity, for  example. 

Multiple  Rural  Use  is  the  designation  for: 

...lands  not  suitable  for  urban  development  even 
though  the  land  is  under  25  percent  in  slope  and 
is  not  timbered.   Generally  the  land  is  not  high- 
ly suitable  for  agriculture  although  such  uses 
are  encouraged, 
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This  designation  allows  a  density  range  of  one  d.u.  per  k   to 
8  acres  and  is  applied  to  lands  in  the  Borrego  Springs  area 
and  in  the  Ocotillo  Wells  area. 

The  Element  includes  two  agricultural  use  designations:   Agri- 
cultural Preserves  and  Intensive  Agriculture.   The  former 
designation  is  for  lands  suitable  for  agricultural  preserve 
contracts  or  open  space  easements.   Large  areas  east  of  the 
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"boundaries  of  the  Anza-Borrego  Desert  Park  are  designated  as 
Agricultural  Preserves.   The  allowable  density  range  is  one 
d.u.  per  8  acres.   One  of  the  Goals  under  Agricultural  Uses 
is:   "2.   The  protection  of  predominantly  agricultural  areas 
from  scattered  and  incompatible  urban  intrusions." 

Most  of  the  CDCA  within  San  Diego  County  is  placed  in  the  des- 
ignation of  State  and  Regional  Parks  (Anza-Borrego  Desert 
State  Park).   The  private  in-holdings  within  the  State  Park 
boundaries  are  limited  to  a  residential  density  of  one  d.u. 
per  4  to  8  acres.   A  relatively  small  area  in  the  Borrego 
Springs  community  is  designated  for  General  Commercial  which, 
in  turn,  is  surrounded  by  several  hundred  acres  designated  as 
Medium  Residential  (7«3  d.u.  per  acre). 

Circulation  Element 

The  Circulation  Element  was  adopted  on  December  5»  19^7  and 
was  revised  on  December  14,  1977  to  include  The  Bicycle  Net- 
work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chapter  1:   Road  Network 
of  the  revised  Circulation  Element  consists  of  only  3  pages  of 
text,  while  Chapter  2'j  Bicycle  Network  consists  of  more  than 
9  pages  of  text. 

Under  Road  Network,  it  is  stated  that  the  Element  "...depicts 
corridors  for  public  mobility  and  access  which  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  existing  and  anticipated  population 
of  San  Diego  County....". 

The  classifications  shown  on  the  Plan  are:   Freeways,  Prime 
Arteritis,  Ma.jor  Roads,  Collector  Roads,  and  Recreational 

Parkways. 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  Bicycle  Network  text,  there  is  this 
statement  about  bicycling: 

. . .People  of  all  ages  are  now  cycling  not  only  for 
recreation,  but  also  for  physical  exercise  and  for 
transportation.   The  growing  use  of  the  bicycle, 
particularly  for  short  and  intermediate  trips,  is 
proving  to  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the  automo- 
bile.  If  properly  planned  routes  are  provided,  the 
bicycle  user  can  plan  an  important  role  in  reducing 
traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution. 

Three  classes  of  bicycle  routes  are  defined:   Bicycle  Trail, 
Bicycle  Path,  and  Bicycle  Lane. 

Two  of  the  several  Objectives  presented  are: 

1.   Locate  bicycle  routes  along  designated  scenic 
highways  wherever  possible. 
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2.   Connect  cultural  facilities,  recreation  areas, 
and  educational  facilities  by  "bicycle  routes.... 

Under  The  Bicycle  Network  Plan,  there  is  this  interesting 
comments 

. . .It  is  the  intent  of  the  Bicycle  Network  that  the 
routes  be  developed  with  an  absolute  minimum  distur- 
bance of  the  natural  terrain. . . .If  in  some  instances 
it  is  necessary  for  the  bicyclist  to  walk  and  push 
his  bicycle  this  is  preferable  to  a  major  adverse- 
effect  on  the  total  environment. 

The  Bicycle  Plan  also  deals  with  design  considerations  such 
as  clearances,  grades,  safety,  and  signing. 

Housing  Element 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  Housing  Element  on  March 
15.  1975-  It  consists  of  four  chapters:  Introduction;  Find- 
ings ;  Goals:  and  Policies  and  Action  Programs. 

The  Element  addresses  two  major  themes: 

1.  The  impact  of  the  present  County  regulatory  systems  on  the 
provision  of  housing. 

2.  The  provision  of  housing  for  families  and  individuals  whose 
needs  are  not  currently  being  met  by  the  private  residential 
market. 

Under  Policy  Issues  and  Approaches  it  is  stated  that:   "The 
predominant  areas  where  governmental  actions  are  required  are 
in  support  of  the  provision  of  housing  for  lower  income  people.' 

In  the  chapter  on  Findings,  it  is  stated  under  Housing  Condi- 
tions that:   "...poor  structural  condition  of  housing  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  widespread  significance  in  the  unincorporated 

ai  CO.  •  •  •  •    • 

The  Housing  Element  is  not  of  special  importance  to  the  CDCA 
area  within  the  County,  since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  housing  units  are  within  that  area. 

Open  Space  Element 

The  Open  Space  Element  was  adopted  on  December  20,  1973  and 
was  revised  on  August  25.  1977 • 

Under  General  County  Policy  for  Future  Open  Space  Needs,  it  is 
stated  that: 
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1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  County  of  San  Diego  to 
encourage  all  public  agencies  to  consolidate  their 
ownerships  into  manageable  units.   In  order  to  do 
so,  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  agencies  to  trade 
lands  with  private  owners.   It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Open  Space  Plan  that  whenever  land  presently  in  pub- 
lic ownership  is  traded  and  thus  becomes  privately 
owned  that  the  land  shall  contain  only  those  restric- 
tions that  apply  to  similar  private  land  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity. 

Two  of  the  four  General  Open  Space  Goals  are: 

2.  Conserve  scarce  natural  resources  and  lands 
needed  for  vital  natural  resources  and  the  managed 
production  of  resources. 

3.  Conserve  open  spaces  needed  for  recreation,  ed- 
ucational and  scientific  activities.... 

The  Element  presents  several  open  space  categories—three  of 
them  are  relevant  to  the  CDCA  within  the  County:   County-wide 
Recreation  Areas-State  Parks;  Other  Publicly  Owned  and  Public 
Utility  Lands;  and  Agricultural  Preserves  and  Open  Space  Ease- 
ments.  The  first  category  is  applied  to  the  Anza-Borrego  Des- 
ert  State  Park.   Two  of  its  Objectives  are: 

1-.   Encourage  the  conservation  of  the  habitats  of 
rare  or  unique  plants  and  wildlife. 

2.   Encourage  the  conservation  of  areas  with  sensi- 
tive plant  life  or  irreplaceable,  high  quality  plant 
and  animal  communities.... 

The  second  category  is  described  as: 

...land  held  in  fee  title  or  possessory  interest 
by  the  federal,  state,  county  or  other  local  gov- 
ernments or  public  utilities  that  are  not  included 
in  other  categories  but  which  have  significant  o- 
pen  space  characteristics.   Jurisdictions  included 
are  the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. . . 

Under  Policies  and  Regulations  to  Achieve  the  Objectives  (of 
the  second  category),  it  is  stated  that: 

Both  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  use  multiple  resource  management 
policies  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  estab- 
lished by  Congress.   They  attempt  to  acquire,  on  a 
priority  basis  either  through  purchase  or  land  ex- 
change, those  private  parcels  which  will  contribute 
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materially  to  consolidation  of  land  holdings.   They 
dispose  of  property  which  does  not  serve  a  federal 
purpose. . . . 

Under  Future  Implementation  Programs  of  the  second  category, 
this  action  is  urged:   "Actively  participate  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  developing  policies  for  land  use  and  manage- 
ment in  the  mountains  and  deserts."   The  second  category  is 
applied  to  large  areas  south  and  west  of  Anza-Borrego  State 
Park . 

The  third  category,  Agricultural  Preserves  and  Open  Space 
Easements,  is  described,  in  part,  as  areas: 

...devoted  to  either  agricultural  use,  recreational 
use,  open  space  use,  or  any  combination  of  such  uses 
...as  defined  by  the  Land  Conservation  Act  of  19&5 
(the  Williamson  Act) .. .Agricultural  preserves  are 
established  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  boundar- 
ies of  those  areas  within  which  the  County  will  be 
willing  to  enter  into  contract  pursuant  to  the  Act. . . . 

Open  space  easements  may  be  acquired  from  property 
owners  willing  to  relinquish  certain  rights  to  con- 
struct improvements  on  their  land  as  provided  by 
Chapter  6.5.  Section  5105®   et  seq.  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code. . . 

This  category  is  applied  to  lands  west  of  the  State  Park  near 
the  junction  of  County  Highway  S-2  and  State  Route  78  and  west 
of  Vallecito  Stage  Station  along  Highway  S-2.   One  of  the  Pur- 
poses of  this  category  is  to  "...allow  the  temporary  or  perma- 
nent holding  of  land  for  agricultural,  open  space,  or  recrea- 
tional uses." 

Conservation  Element 

The  Conservation  Element  was  adopted  on  December  16,  1975*   It 
includes  chapters  on  General  Conservation;  Water;  Vegetation 
and  Wildlife;  Minerals ;  Soil;  and  Cultural  Sites. 

Under  General  Conservation,  two  of  the  policies  are: 

1.  The  San  Diego  County  General  Plan  will  include 
provisions  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

2.  San  Diego  County  will  monitor  and  issue  a  pub- 
lic report  on  the  status  of  natural  resources.... 

In  the  chapter  on  Water,  under  Water  Supply,  it  is  pointed 
out  that; 

...all  of  the  desert  and  mountain  areas,  and  much  of 
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the  foothill  regions,  have  no  water  supply  other 
than  locally  derived  water.   In  those  areas  ground- 
water is  the  major  water  resource,  as  most  surface 
water  is  too  variable  to  be  a  reliable  water  source 
and  rights  to  this  water  are  held  by  local  water 
agencies. 

One  of  the  Findings  is: 

There  are  no  known  active  plans  for  introducing  im- 
ported water  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  County, 
although  there  are  no  governmental  policies  to  re- 
strict the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  Policies  in  the  chapter  on  Vegetation  and  Wildlife 
Habitats  is:   "2.   San  Diego  County  shall  coordinate  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  conserve  areas 
of  rare,  endangered,  or  threatened  species." 

One  of  the  Policies  listed  under  Habitat  Modification  is: 

10.   San  Diego  County  shall  investigate  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  Off -Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  parks  and 
encourage  private  ORV  parks  in  appropriate  locations. 

One  of  the  Findings  in  the  chapter  on  Minerals  is: 

k.      There  are  deposits  of  construction  quality  sand 
in  the  mountains  and  desert  portions  of  the  County. 
Where  these  deposits  occur  near  highways  or  rail- 
roads, they  may  be  of  local  or  long-range  importance 
to  the  extraction  industry. 

One  of  the  Policies  in  regard  to  minerals  is: 

8.   The  County  will,  to  the  extent  practical,  pro- 
tect and  preserve  mineral  deposits  and  historical 
mining  sites  available  for  necessary  commercial  ex- 
traction, and  for  scientific,  educational  and  rec- 
reational uses. 

In  the  chapter  on  Cultural  Sites,  one  of  the  Findings  is:   " 5- 
It  is  estimated  that  only  5%  of   the  existing  archaeological  and 
historical  resources  have  been  identified  in  San  Diego  County 
as  of  1973." 

Two  of  the  Policies  in  this  chapter  are: 

1 .   The  County  shall  take  those  actions  which  will 
seek  to  conserve  and  protect  significant  cultural 
resources. . . . 

3.   San  Diego  County  shall  coordinate  with  appropriate 
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Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  conserve  cul- 
tural resources. . . . 

Scenic  Highway  Element 

The  Scenic  Highway  Element  was  adopted  on  January  9,  1975. 
The  Element  includes  four  chapters:   Introduction;  Findings; 
Goals  and  Objectives;  and  Policies  and  Action  Programs. 

The  chapter  on  Findings  reports  that  more  than  20  miles  of 
State  Scenic  Highways  have  been  officially  designated  in  the 
County.   One  of  the  segments  lies  within  the  CDCA:   an  18.2 
mile  long  segment  of  State  Route  78  within  Anza-Borrego  Des- 
ert State  Park.   Finding  8  reports  that:   "San  Diego  County's 
scenic  resources  are  gradually  being  diminished." 

One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "5«   Encourage  and  promote  in- 
creased coordination  and  implementation  of  the  program  among 
all  levels  of  government." 

Policy  3  presented  in  the  chapter  on  Policies  and  Action  Pro- 
grams is:   The  County  will  encourage  and  support  increased 
State  and  Federal  incentives  to  local  government  for  their  co- 
operation and  participation  in  the  Scenic  Highways  Program." 

The  Scenic  Highway  System  map  indicates  several  proposed  Scenic 
Highways  with  the  CDCA.  In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned State  Route  78,  these  Scenic  Highways  are:  Interstate 
8,  Old  Overland  Stage  Route  (S  2)  from  the  Imperial  County  line 
to  State  Route  78,  S22  from  the  Imperial  County  line  to  and  be- 
yond the  westerly  boundary  of  the  State  Park,  and  Coyote  Canyon 
Road  (SA  170)  from  S22  to  the  Riverside  County  line. 

Noise  Element 

On  February  20,  1975 1  "the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
Noise  Element.   Major  issues  addressed  in  the  Element  include 
the  role  of  the  County  in  enforcing  the  California  Airport 
Noise  Standards  and  the  need  for  an  integrated  land  use  and 
transportation  planning  program. 

In  the  Introduction  (Chapter  1),  it  is  stated  that: 

. . .noise  has  not  received  the  full  degree  of  social 
concern  that  air  and  water  pollution  have  received. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  the  noise  of  others 
that  bothers  us,  not  the  noise  we  make  ourselves. 

In  the  same  chapter,  under  Public  Opinion  it  is  reported — 
according  to  an  attitude  survey  conducted  in  the  County  in 
January,  1972 — that:   "Airplanes  were  identified  as  the  most 
important  single  noise  source,  and  motor  vehicles  were  listed 
as  the  second  most  important  source." 
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One  of  the  Objectives  is:   "2.   The  support  and  enforcement 
of  regulations  to  control  noise  at  its  source." 

Seismic  Safety  Element 

The  Seismic  Safety  Element  was  adopted  on  January  9,  1975 .   In 
the  Introduction  (Chapter  l)  it  is  reported  that:   "San  Diego 
County,  like  all  other  California  counties,  faces  the  possibil- 
ity of  substantial  damage  from  seismic  and  geologic  activity...." 

The  chapter  on  Findings  is  a  summary  of  the  major  findings  of 
the  research  program  for  the  County  Seismic  Safety  Element. 
Two  of  the  Findings  are: 

1.   San  Diego  County  is  located  in  a  region  with 
significant  seismic  and  geologic  hazards  including 
the  San  Jacinto  and  Elsinore  Fault  systems.... 

15 •  'Seismic  and  geologic  hazard  zones  identified 
within  the  County  are  partially  on  government-owned 
lands.   Land  trades  that  will  increase  the  amount 
of  hazard-zone  lands  in  government  ownership  is  com- 
patible with  the  goal  of  this  element.... 

One  of  the  Objectives  in  the  chapter  on  Goal  and  Objectives  is: 

5.   Integrate  into  the  planning  and  development  re- 
view process,  policies  and  programs  that  will  ob- 
serve the  physical  constraints  of  the  region  as  they 
relate  to  seismic  and  other  geologic  phenomena. 

One  of  the  recommended  actions  in  Chapter  ks      Policies  and  Ac- 
tion Programs  is:   "Action  Program  4.2.   Encourage  the  trade 
or  sale  of  privately  owned  land  in  geologic  hazard  zones  into 
government  ownership." 

In  Appendix  A:   Geo technical  Background,  it  is  reported  under 
Types  of  Ground  Response:   "...In  San  Diego  County  damage  from 
actual  fault  movement  is  probably  only  of  concern  in  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  County." 

The  Element  includes  a  Faults  and  Epicenters  map  which  indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  seismic  activity  in  San  Diego  County 
is  within  or  near  that  portion  of  the  CDCA  within  the  County. 

Public  Safety  Element 

On  January  23  1975.  the  Public  Safety  Element  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.   The  safety  hazards  considered  in 
the  Element  are  related  to  fire,  geology,  and  crime.   The  Plan 
proposes  many  policy  and  program  recommendations  to  enhance 
public  safety. 
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In  Chapter  1:   Introduction,  it  is  stated: 

The  area  of  'jurisdiction  for  the  Element  is  within 
the  unincorporated  County.   Cities  and  public  lands 
are  not  immune  to  hazards  discussed  in  this  Plan. 
Because  hazards  in  one  jurisdiction  may  spread  and 
affect  another,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  County  to 
actively  cooperate  with  other  jurisdictions  to  re- 
duce the  risk  to  all  citizens  from  hazards.... 

One  of  the  findings  in  Chapter  5*   Emergency  Services  relates 
to  emergency  situations  in  the  CDCA"!   "Finding  4.   Ambulance 
services  in  the  cities  generally  provide  a  satisfactory  level 
of  care;  however,  ambulance  services  in  rural  areas  of  the 
county  are  either  minimal  or  nonexistent....".   The  discussion 
of  this  Finding  includes  this  comment:   " . . .Ironically,  most 
of  the  emergencies  in  these  areas  happen  to  residents  of  urban 
areas  and  tourists  passing  through  or  visiting  recreational 
areas ....  . 

Recreation  Element 

The  Recreation  Element  was  adopted  on  March  29,  1972  and  re- 
vised on  May  25.  1978.   The  Element  consists  of  an  Introduc- 
tion; chapters  on  Local  Parks,  Regional  Parks,  Riding  and  Hik- 
ing Trails  Plan  and  Program,  and  Off -Road  Vehicle  Plan;  and  a 
map  entitled  Recreation  Element — San  Diego  County  General  Plan. 

One  of  the  Goals  of  the  Element  is: 

Enhance  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  well  be- 
ing of  County  residents  by  providing  opportunities 
for  relaxation,  rest,  activity,  education,  and  re- 
lationships with  their  neighbors. 

In  the  chapter  on  Regional  Parks ,  under  the  heading  State  Parks 
and  Federal  Parks,  there  is  this  important  comment: 

The  state  parks  and  federal  areas  are  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  most  of  the  overnight  demands  in  those 
months  when  the  weather  permits  use  of  the  mountains 
and  deserts.   However,  because  of  limited  day  use 
facilities  on  the  state  and  federal  lands  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  County,  driving  distances, 
and  climatic  limitations,  it  was  determined  that 
even  though  such  lands  are  vast,  they  do  not  and 
undoubtedly  will  not,  satisfy  all  of  the  public's 
basic  recreational  needs.   For  these  reasons  such 
lands  are  not  included  as  regional  parks. 

One  of  the  Findings  in  the  chapter  on   Riding  and  Hiking  Trails 
Plan  and  Program  is: 
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3«  Many  jurisdictions  including  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  governments  are  involved  in  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  operating  public  riding  and  hiking 
trails  within  San  Diego  County;  however,  very  few 
miles  of  trail  are  in  operation. 

Three  of  the  Objectives  are: 

1.   Interconnect  parks  and  recreation  areas  and 
trails  planned  by  the  County  and  other  governmental 
agencies. . . . 

5.  Blend  trails  into  the  natural  environment. 

6.  Prevent  unauthorized  motorized  use  of  the  trail 
network. . . . 

Two  of  the  Goals  of  the  Off -Road  Vehicle  Plan  are: 

•Work  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to 
plan  and  implement  ORV  recreational  facilities.... 

•Accommodate  ORV  activity  with  minimal  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment  and  non-users.... 

The  ORV  Plan  includes  a  list  of  32  policies  to  carry  out  the 
Goals;  the  policies  relate  to  considerations  such  as  air  qual- 
ity, noise,  soil,  biology,  archaeology,  and  law  enforcement. 

Energy  Element 

On  November  15.  1977  >  "the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
Energy  Element.   As  described  in  the  Introduction: 

The  Energy  Element  is  an  attempt  to  rationally  de- 
velop a  strategy  to  direct  actions  within  the  County 
toward  a  more  conservant  and  efficient  use  of  its 
energy  resources  and  plan  ways  to  assure  a  reliable, 
adequate  supply  of  energy. . . . 

The  Objective  of  the  Element  is  to:   "Achieve  maximum  conser- 
vation practices  and  maximum  development  of  renewable  alter- 
native sources  of  energy." 

The  chapter  on  Policies  and  Action  Programs  presents  numerous 
tactics  to  realize  the  stated  objective  of  the  Element  and 
actions  necessary  for  carrying  out  given  policies. 

Specific  Plan 

A  specific  plan  (SPA  0.5)  for  the  Borrego  Springs  Specific 
Planning  Area  was  adopted  on  December  16,  1976  as  part  of  the 
County  General  Plan.   The  maximum  overall  residential  density 
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for  the  3.124  acre  planning  area,  located  about  10  miles  south- 
east of  the  community  of  Borrego  Springs,  was  limited  to  0.5 
dwelling  units  per  acre  with  a  maximum  of  1,562  dwelling  units. 

Certain  goals,  objectives,  and  conditions  were  made  part  of 
the  adopted  plan. 

Regional  Growth  Management  Plan 

On  February  15,  1977.  the  Board  of  Supervisors  directed  that 
a  growth  management  plan  be  prepared  for  the  County.   On  June 
14,  1978,  a  Final  Regional  Growth  Management  Plan  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  by  the  Director  of  Regional  Growth  Management. 
The  target  date  for  adoption  of  the  Plan  is  December  14,  1978. 
Hearings  on  the  Preliminary  Plan  were  held  by  the  Board  during 
April,  1978. 

Volume  I  of  the  Regional  Growth  Management  Plan  (RGMP)  con- 
tains chapters  on  Introduction,  Plan  Overview,  Plan  Recommen- 
dations ,  Land  Use,  Environmental  Protection,  Capital  Facili- 
ties, Government  Structure,  Housing  and  Social  Policy,  Region- 
al Planning  Forecasts,  and  Economic  and  Fiscal.   Volume  II  of 
the  RGMP  consists  of  appendices  to  the  Plan. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Plan  states: 

This  is  the  growth  management  plan  for  the  unincor- 
porated area  of  San  Diego  County.   The  plan  consists 
of  a  map  showing  where  growth  should  occur,  and  im- 
plementing recommendations  to  assure  that  growth 
takes  place  in  a  manner  consistent  with  approved 
goals  and  objectives.   The  timeframe  for  the  plan 
extends  through  1995* 

One  of  the  Goals  presented  under  Plan  Overview  is:   "Urban 
growth  should  be  directed  to  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  ex- 
isting urban  areas.   The  rural  setting  and  lifestyle  of  the 
remaining  areas  of  the  County  should  be  retained."   In  the 
same  chapter,  reference  is  made  to  Borrego  Springs,  which  is 
within  the  CDCA: 

Two  Special  Study  Areas  of  the  County  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Plan.  They  are  the  desert  area  of 
Borrego  Springs  and  the  unincorporated  portions  of 
Otay  Mesa.  The  desert  area  is  unique  in  the  County. 
In  recent  years,  the  Borrego  Springs  area  has  been 
subject  to  substantial  development  pressures-  Due 
to  the  unique  problems  associated  with  development 
in  the  desert,  the  Borrego  area  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  study. 

In  the  chapter  on  Plan  Recommendations,  a  series  of  Land  Use 
Recommendations  are  presented,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Rural 
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Areas  category  should  allow  a  minimum  parcel  size  of  k   to  kO 
acres,  depending  upon  slope  and  water  availability.   Another 
recommendation  is  that  the  RGM  Land  Use  Map  should  be  adopted 
as  the  County-wide  Land  Use  Element  Map. 

In  the  chapter  on  Land  Use,  the  RGMP  is  described  as  contain- 
ing four  land  use  categories:   Current  Urban  Development  Areas. 
Future  Urban  Development  Areas ,  Estate  Development  Area ,  and 
Rural  Area.   These  "primary"  categories  are  supported  by  three 
other  sub-categories  "...to  deal  with  development  in  unique 
areas."   These  categories  are:   Country  Towns,  Environmentally 
Constrained  Areas,  and  Special  Study  Areas.  Another  recommen- 
dation is  that  the  Growth  Management  goals,  objectives,  and 
policies  be  incorporated  into  the  General  Plan  text. 

The  above  brief  description  of  the  Regional  Growth  Management 
Plan  suggests  that,  if  adopted  as  part  of  the  County  General 
Plan,  the  RGMP  will  become  a  vital  arm  of  the  Plan  and  will 
strongly  influence  its  role  in  guiding  future  growth  in  San 
Diego  County — including  that  part  of  the  County  within  the 
CDCA. 

In  the  chapter  on  Regional  Planning  Forecasts,  there  is  a  table 
entitled  "Population  Ranges  for  Community  and  Subregional  Plan- 
ning Areas".   The  Desert  Area  is  reported  as  having  a  1977  pop- 
ulation of  500  a-nd  a  recommended  projected  1995  population 
ranging  from  600  (low)  to  800  (high). 

Commentary 

San  Diego  County  has  a  dynamic  planning  program.   Several  ele- 
ments of  the  County's  General  Plan  have  been  prepared,  adopted, 
and/or  amended  within  the  past  five  years.   The  imminent  adop- 
tion of  a  Regional  Growth  Management  Plan  as  part  of  the  County 
General  Plan  will  probably  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the  future 
of  local  planning  and  development  in  San  Diego  County's  unin- 
corporated areas.   The  format,  organization,  and  content  of  the 
General  Plan  documents  are  of  high  quality  and  reflect  an  above- 
average  level  of  professional  planning.   All  of  the  State-man- 
dated elements  are  included  in  the  General  Plan. 

More  work  is  said  to  be  needed  to  bring  the  Zoning  Ordinance 
into  conformity  with  the  General  Plan;  the  task  is  a  challeng- 
ing one,  since  the  Plan,  which  includes  several  community  and 
subregional  plans,  contains  approximately  110  land  use  cate- 
gories, while  the  Zoning  Ordinance  has  only  36  zoning  classi- 
fications. 

There  is  an  apparent  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  long-range  comprehensive  planning  in  the  County,  although 
there  is  said  to  be  a  wide  range  of  opinions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  planning.   Proposition  13  apparently  has  had  a 
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double  effect  upon  the  County  planning  program:   it  has  cre- 
ated a  need  for  new  planning  studies  and  an  increase  in  the 
planning  department  workload,  but  it  has  contributed  to  a  re- 
duction in  size  and  availability  of  the  planning  staff  brought 
about  by  a  high  rate  of  turnover  in  personnel. 

Attitudes  about  the  California  Desert  planning  program  appear 
to  be  favorable  and  positive.  Most  residents  of  the  County 
now  seem  to  realize  that  the  Desert  is  slow  to  recover  from 
damage  and  see  the  need  for  some  controls  in  use  of  the  Des- 
ert.  There  is  no  apparent  opposition  to  Federal  planning  for 
the  future  of  the  California  Desert;  however,  local  planners 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  in  regard  to  progress  on  the  Desert 
Plan  so  that  there  will  be  few  "surprises".   At  the  same  time, 
the  Desert  Plan  staff  should  closely  follow  the  progress  of 
current  work  on  the  County  General  Plan  and  the  Regional 
Growth  Management  Plan  as  they  relate  to  the  CDCA. 
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V.   SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I ntro  duct ion 


The  general  plans  of  the.  3  counties  and  23  incorporated  cit- 
ies within  the  CDCA  were  reviewed  earlier  in  this  report. 
The  results  of  personal  interviews  with  key  planning  person- 
nel of  each  of  the  31  local  governments  were  generally  sum- 
marized in  the  commentary  after  each  general  plan  review. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  is  to  summarize 
the  findings,  to  offer  pertinent  comments,  and  to  present 
general  recommendations  as  to  how  the  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  California  Desert  Plan  may  be  coordinated 
most  effectively  with  the  existing  and  evolving  local  gener- 
al plans  within  the  CDCA. 

Status  of  General  Plans 

California  planning  law  requires  that  each  local  general  plan 
shall  include  at  least  nine  elements  (land  use,  circulation, 
housing,  open  space,  conservation,  scenic  highways,  noise, 
seismic  safety,  and  safety) .   Additional  elements  may  be  in- 
cluded which  "...relate  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
county  or  city." 

The  general  plans  reviewed  in  this  report  display  a  wide  va- 
riety in  terms  of  compliance  with  the  above-mentioned  require- 
ment.  A  majority  of  the  plans  (17)  are  without  one  or  more 
of  the  mandated  elements.   Two  of  them  lack  all  9»  1  lacks  7, 
3  lack  6,  2  lack  5»  2  lack  k,    and  two  of  the  plans  lack  two 
of  the  required  elements.   Each  of  the  remaining  5  plans  are 
lacking  one  element. 

The  housing  element  was  found  to  be  the  one  most  commonly 
missing--12  entities  have  not  yet  adopted  this  element,  al- 
though State  law  required  that  it  be  in  effect  by  July  1,  1969 • 
The  next  most  commonly  lacking  elements  are:   seismic  safety 
(10),  safety  (9)»  noise  (9)>  conservation  (8),  scenic  highways 
(8),  and  open  space  (6).   Five  plans  do  not  have  a  circulation 
element,  and  ^  lack  a  land  use  element. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  local  governments 
within  the  CDCA  believe  their  general  plans  to  be  inadequate 
to  a  considerable  degree--to  the  extent  that  6  of  the  8  coun- 
ties and  6  of  the  23  cities  are  in  the  process  of  making  major 
revisions  in  their  plans.   Unfortunately,  several  of  those 
cities  that  have  not  yet  adopted  one  or  more  of  the  required 
elements  apparently  do  not  intend  to  revise  or  up-date  their 
general  plans  in  the  near  future.   Almost  all  of  the  planners 
who  were  interviewed  indicated  that  Proposition  13  has  caused 
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serious  limitations  in  funds  available  for  local  planning 
activities. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  general  plans  of  the  less  populated 
counties  and  cities  tend  to  lack  the  most  elements  and  are 
generally  the  most  in  need  of  up-dating. 

Zoning  Consistency 

California  planning  law  requires  that  local  zoning  ordinances 
must  he  consistent  with  local  general  plans.   One  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  during  the  interviews  with  key  planning  personnel 
pertained  to  the  degree  of  consistency  of  zoning  with  the  gen- 
eral plan.   Responses  indicate  that  most  of  the  31  local  gov- 
ernments have  zoning  ordinances  that  are  either  "generally" 
consistent  (6)  or  "moderately"  consistent  (14)  with  their  re- 
spective general  plans.   However,  a  significant  number  of  re- 
sponses (11)  indicated  that  considerable  work  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  zoning  to  a  point  of  acceptable  consistency 
with  the  general  plan. 

Growth 

Two  of  the  questions  posed  during  the  interviews  were  about 
growth  in  the  community  or  county.   In  regard  to  the  current 
rates  of  growth,  the  responses  indicate  that  18  of  the  cities 
and  counties  are  presently  experiencing  above-average  growth 
(an  annual  rate  of  2%   or  more),  and  13  are  growing  at  a  slow 
rate  (less  than  1%  per  year). 

When  questioned  about  community  attitudes  in  regard  to  growth 
control  or  growth  management,  the  greatest  number  responded 
that  there  is  no  apparent  support  for  either  growth  control 
or  growth  management  (22).   Eleven  responses  indicated  mod- 
erate to  strong  interest  in  some  form  of  growth  control  or 
management.   Two  cities  presently  have  moratoriums  on  new 
residential  development. 

Commitment  to  Planning 

Another  question  asked  during  the  interviews  was  in  regard  to 
community  commitment  to  the  general  plan.   Four  responses  in- 
dicated a  strong  commitment  to  the  general  plan.,  16  indicated 
moderate  commitment,  and  11  suggested  that  public  apathy  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  the  general  plan  and  to  planning  in  gen- 
eral. 

Spheres  of  Influence 

Obtaining  information  in  regard  to  adopted  spheres  of  influ- 
ence for  the  incorporated  cities  within  the  CDCA  proved  to  be 
a  difficult  task.   Although  State  law  requires  that  county 
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local  agency  formation  commissions  must  develop  and  determine 
spheres  of  influence  for  the  incorporated  cities  within  their 
jurisdictions,  two  cities  within  the  CDCA  do  not  have  spheres 
of  influence.  Many  of  the  sphere  of  influence  maps  obtained 
for  this  study  were  out  of  date,  were  of  unmanageable  size, 
and  were  difficult  to  interpret.   Some  of  the  spheres  take  in 
land  far  beyond  the  probable  lines  of  future  urban  expansion, 
while  some  sphere  of  influence  lines  probably  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

Eleven  cities  have  BLM  lands  within  their  present  city  limits, 
and  12  have  BLM  lands  within  their  sphere  of  influence  bound- 
aries in  addition  to  those  BLM  lands  within  their  city  bound- 
aries.  There  are  no  BLM  lands  either  within  the  city  limits 
or  the  sphere  of  influence  of  9  of  the  cities. 

Concerns  about  the  Desert 

Some  measurement  of  public  concerns  and  opinions  about  the 
California  Desert  planning  program  and  about  the  Desert  itself 
was  derived  from  the  31  interviews  conducted  with  key  local 
planning  personnel.   Those  interviewed  were  asked  to  give 
their  impressions  of  the  concerns  the  people  of  their  commun- 
ities have  about  the  California  Desert. 

The  greatest  number  of  concerns  are  related  to  protection  of 
the  Desert,  although  some  of  the  opinions  appear  to  be  in  con- 
flict.  Preservation  of  air  quality  was  mentioned  13  times, 
and  concern  about  water  quality  11  times.   Although  support 
for  additional  wilderness  areas  was  expressed  6  times,  con- 
cern about  "too  many"  wilderness  areas  was  mentioned  in  5 
instances.   Other  concerns  expressed  were  for  scenic  values 
(11),  historical-archaeological  sites  (^),  quietness  (3)» 
watershed  protection  (^),  and  "desert  protection"  (4).   In 
regard  to  wildlife,  only  one  concern  was  expressed  for  its 
preservation,  while  6  were  in  support  of  management  of  wild- 
life for  hunting  purposes. 

The  broad  category  of  recreation  seems  to  be  of  widespread 
interest.   Interest  in  such  recreational  uses  as  camping, 
hunting,  rock-hounding,  and  ORV  activity  was  mentioned  13 
times.   In  addition,  the  interest  in  possible  economic  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  recreation-tourism  uses  of  the  Desert 
was  expressed  12  times,  and  the  need  for  ORV  controls  was 
expressed  in  5  instances. 

The  interviews  revealed  considerable  concern  about  matters 
relating  to  energy.   Opposition  to  additional  transmission 
lines  was  indicated  10  times;  interest  in  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternate  sources  of  energy  15  times  (7  expressions 
of  interest  in  geothermal  energy) ;  and  3  were  concerns  about 
energy  plant  siting. 
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One  of  the  specific  concerns  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
the  need  for  coordination  of  planning  for  the  Desert.   This 
concern  was  brought  up  in  12  interviews  and  indicated  that 
BLM  planning  efforts  should  he  coordinated  with  local  plan- 
ning—particularly county  planning--as  much  as  possible. 

Additional  concerns  which  were  less  often  mentioned,  but 
which  appear  to  be  of  some  importance,  are  preservation  of 
agriculture  (7)»  freedom  of  access  to  public  lands  (5)  BLM 
land  trades  (4),  solid  waste  disposal  (3).  and  mineral 
rights  (3). 

Recommendations 

The  findings  of  this  study  provide  a  basis  for  the  following 
recommendations : 

1 .  Before  the  preliminary  California  Desert  Plan  is  released 
for  public  review,  it  should  be  presented  to  key  planning 
personnel  of  local  governments  within  the  GDCA.  .  Informal 
presentations  of  the  preliminary  plan  should  be  arranged 
so  that  local  planners  will  be  provided  ample  opportun- 
ities to  make  constructive  comments  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  purpose  of  an  early  review  is  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  plan,  to  encourage  involvement  in  its  preparation, 
and  to  develop  support  for  the  plan  proposals. 

2.  The  Desert  Plan  staff  should  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  local  planning  programs.   This  study  has  revealed  that 
most  of  the  counties  and  many  of  the  cities  within  the 
CDCA  are  in  the  process  of  making  major  revisions  in  their 
general  plans.   Significant  changes  in  these  plans  are 
likely  to  have  profound  effects  upon  future  use  and  man- 
agement of  BLM  lands  in  the  California  Desert.   Some  of 
these  changes  may  lead  to  changes  in  the  Desert  Plan 
itself. 

3.  Once  the  Desert  Plan  is  approved,  its  implementation 
should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  implementation 
of  local  general  plans.   Because  BLM  land  holdings  are 
generally  intertwined  with  private  land  holdings  in  the 
CDCA,  the  BLM  and  local  planning  agencies  will  do  well 
to  keep  each  other  informed  about  important  plan  imple- 
mentations such  as  .land  trades,  large  land  subdivisions, 
major  rezoning  actions,  large  private  developments,  and 
major  public  projects.   Timely  coordination  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit. 
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